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ns, Yea, tho he give his crown to me, There are powers other than swords and bayonets, and 
and I cannot sing!” among these is the firmly settled judgment of the nation 
: in favor of justice to the Negro citizen expressed in the 
For Table of Oontents see Page 10. Il. national choice of a President. The persistent election of 
That night there came from either hand such rulers cannot but, in the end, be followed by peace 
A sense of change upon the land; and good order in the South. That section of the coun- 
y Ore THE POET'S 60NG. A brooding stillnéss rustled through try is great, but the whole country itself is greater. Let 
DTO- ‘ BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, With creeping winds that hardly blew; it once be understood, North and South and everywhere 
ful : ‘A shadow frem.thé looming went else, that, in its march from slavery and barbarism to 
L pes ante: ai i. . liberty and enlightenment, the nation at large will take 
ina THERE came no change from week to week —— a pe mae no step backward and that. the Negro who helped to save 
Cni-4ll- the Leni; Wad allene War Th meant 6a. Fm epell bad broke. the country from dismemberment and ruin will perma- 
’ , - a . ‘ 

5 And then the poet turned and woke nently have the sympathy and support of the Govern- 
ds, ES ee eee es nee Se As trom the darkness of a daa ment and that his just constitutional rights as a citizen 
Day followed day. , . - : F . , 
met And with a smile divine supreme of a common country will be protected, and even the 
and i Within the palace court the rounds Deew up ‘his mantis fold ca: RE barbarous Seuth wiil in time become ashamed of its bar- 
, ; 4 barism and be dragged into line with this new order of 

Of glare and shadow, day and night, And strung his lute with strings of gold, American liberty 
Went ever with the same dull sounds, And bound the sandals to his feet I # “2 sat " ; 
, ’ t may be charged that I view the Presidential ques- 
Tho came Gall Aight: And strode into the darkling street. tion simply in its relations and bearings touching the 
j The motion of slow forms of state, Through crowds of murmuring men he hied colored citizens. In the name of justice and of a merci- 
The far-off murmuz of the street, Wish working lige end swinging strids ; ful God, how can I view it otherwise? What is there 
ORK, The din of couriers at the gate, i ‘ 5 ° paramount to this view? Where wnder the whole 


And gleaming eyes and brow bent down; 


Half mad with heat; heavens does human blood utter such a piercing cry 


Out of the great gate of the town from the ground asin the States of the late rebellion? 

Sometimes a troop of pattering boys He hastened ever and passed on, Scenes are transpiring in that section which haunt me 

That scarred the naked stones like chalk; And ere the darkness came, was gone night and day, and fill the souls of men with bitterest 

The shutting of great doors, and noise A mote beyond the western swell. anguish. What to me or to them are questions of sil- 
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Of muttered talk: ver and gold, of tariffs and currency, while our people 


And then the storm arose and fell are torn from their little cabins, snatched from jails by 
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e, In one red corner of the wall, From wheeling shadows. black with rain furious mobs, with no chance to establish their inno- 
¥ That fronted with itz granite stain _ ‘That drowned the hills and strode the plain; eence of crimes imputed to them—shot down, stabbed, 
te The town, the palms; and, beyond all, Round the grim monutain heads it passed, hanged and burned to death without judge or jury? 
The burning plain. Down whistling valleys blast on blast, While these hell-black atrocities shall continue, no man 
Surged in upon the snapping. trees, with a drop of colored blood in his veins should allow 
As listless as the hour, alone, And swept the shuddering villages. himself to think of any other politics than those relating 
The poet by his broken lute ; to his people. I am free to say that my choice of a 
x Sat like a figure in the stone, That night, when the fierce hours grew long, candidate for the Presidency is dictated by my desire to I 
; Dark-browed and mute. Once more the monarch, old and gray, arrest these outrages just now so rampant and flagrant 
Called for the poet and his song, in the South. My choice may seem to be illogical, since 
He saw the heat on the thin grass And called in vain, But far away, it is none other than President Benjamin Harrison in 
Fall tili it withered joint by joint, By the wild mountain gorges stirred, rena yonnen these outrages have been perpetrated 
The shadow on the dial pass Tae chauhenda in: Shale webskies beaed, with impunity. It is, however, easily shown that the 


fault has*not been his. No man in public life hates 


From poiat to point. fraud and abhors bloodshed more than does President 


Above the torrent’s charge and clang, 





He saw the midnight bright and bare The cleaving chant of one that sang. Harrison, and had he been supported as he should have 

Fill with its quietude of stars, OfTAw4, Ont. ei been by Congress, murder and rapine would not now be 

The silence that no human prayer running riot in the Southern States. As much as any 

PRESIDENT HARRISON AND OUR COLORED other man likely to receive the nomination, Mr. Harrison 

Attains or mars. CITIZENS ren: é : 

os is in favor of law and force for the protection of the 

He heard the hours divide, and still BY THE HON. FREDERICK DOUGLASS, colored man from this lawless violence. There are other 
The sentry on the outer wall EX-UNITED STATES MINISTER TO Hartt. good men not less fit for the place than Benjamin Harri- i 





Make the night wearier with his shrill, 
Monotonous call. 


son, but none more likely , if any so likely, to be elected 
should any one of them be nominated. I named Mr. 
Harrison for the Presidency more than six months ago, 
and have seen no reason in the events that have since 
transpired to change my views. 

In commending him for the place, I lay no stress upon 
what might be considered a graceful and proper tribute 
to a faithful public servant. Tho he has richly de- 
served such atribute at the hands of his party, I leave 
that ground to others. They may well enough demand 


To no class or condition of people in the United States 
is the nomivation and election of a just, wise and able 
He watched ‘the lizard where it lay, Republican President more important and imperatively 
Impassive as the watcher’s face; indispensable than to the newly made citizens of this Re- 
| public. Coming into the body politic against the fierce 
resentment of the men who once enslaved them; being 
compelled by circumstances over which they have no 
control to remain in the presence of those inimical to 
them; living under the blighting shadow of a popular 





And only once in the long day 
It changed its place. 
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It would simply be fulfilling the injunction of ‘* honor to 
whom honor.” 
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ways. “ Go, show the king this broken -lutet and put an end to its stupendous horrors; for such crimes | State to slip from his fingers. By those who knew him 
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was easily viewed with confidence and expectation that 
his Administration would be a suceess. That confidence 
has not been falsified and that expectation has not been 
disappointed. But to those who did not know him, the 
success of his Administration has been a great and grati- 
fying surprise. 

During the three years of his Presidency, questions of 

vast moment have confronted him, requiring for their 
solution the highest wisdom, ability and statesmanship; 
and he has proved himself equal to every occasion. Tho 
deprived the most of his time of the assistance of the 
eminent head of the State Department, who has been 
much disabled by ill-health, no question of home or for- 
eign policy has been allowed to suffer. The archives of 
the nation furnish no papers on foreign affairs abler 
than those that bear the stamp of Benjamin Harrison. 
He has had to deal with Italy, Chile and England, and 
his wise, firm and dignified course has wrung from re- 
luctant opponents highest commendation. Neither the 
honor of our country nor the good relation that should 
subsist between these nations and ourselves has been 
sacrificed. When the arrow struck the heart of the 
tyrant in Switzerland, tho the archer was unseen behind 
the rocks, it was known from the accuracy of the aim 
that his name was William Tell; so as we read the volu- 
minous and able discussion in these papers on interna- 
tional questions, we know that the hand and brain that 
produced them were none other than those of Benjamin 
Harrison. 

I am not only for Mr. Harrison for what he has done, 
but Iam for him for what he has left undone. He has 
never stooped in any wise to the devices of the demagog. 
He has never flattered the old rebel classes by his pres- 
ence or by his praise. He has had no compliments for 
the men who fought to destroy the Union. He has never 
courted political support by paltering in a double sense, 
or by openly sacrificing his principles. He has never 
thought to compassionate the murderers of the Negro by 
whining about the so-called difficult race problem with 
which they have to struggle. His trumpet has never 
given an uncertain sound; he has simply insisted upon 
justice, fair play and obedience to constitutional obliga- 
tions as the solution of the race question. 

It is always important to know just what a man stands 
for in this world, and where to look for him in any impor- 
tant emergency which may arise; the latter can be easily 
and always known when the former is known. Just this 
is one strong reason for urging the nominationof General 
Benjamin Harrison. We know precisely what he stands 
for; and we also know that, having carefully selected his 
ground, we may expect to find him where we have here- 
tofore found him in every emergency. He has been 
weighed and measured, tried and tested, and has suffered 
loss at no point. Individuals of his party have flinched 
and failed us in trying hours, but General Harrison never. 
He was true to us on the Blair Educational b'll, so much 
needed; he was true to us on the stigmatized Force bill; 
and he has been true to us in recognizing our right to be 
represented in the offices and emoluments of the Gov- 
ernment. Of course in this latter course he has not 
escaped complaints; for it is impossible for a President of 
any party to satisfy all the demands of this kind that 
will be made upon him; but no man has gone further or 
done more in recognition of the claims of colored men to 
office than has General Harrison. He has, upon the 
whole, given larger, higher and better positions to col- 
ored men than were ever given them before. 

I am not among those who profess to be indifferent to 
the possession of office by colored men. Ina country 
like ours no class or condition of men can afford to be 
entirely ignored and excluded from a share in the ad. 
mivistration of the Government. They need it for them- 
selves and for the standing of theirclass. But important 
as this is, it is incomparably more important in our case 
that means be provided for the protection of liberty and 
person, and for the promotion of general education. In 
favor of these fundamental interests, no man is stronger, 
more reliable or more earnest than President Benjamin 
Harrison. In the Republican platform, adopted at Chi- 
cago, it is affirmed 


“that the supreme and sovereign right of every lawful 
citizen, rich or poor, native or foreign born, white or black, 
is to cast one free ballot in public elections, and to have 
that ballot duly counted. It is further asserted 
that the free and honest popular ballot and the just and 
equal representation of all the people is the foundation of 
our Republican Government, and demands effective legis- 
lation to secure the integrity and purity of elections, which 
are the fountains of all public authority.” 
Upon this’platform President Harrison was elected, and 
no man can say that he has ever deserted it. If Repub- 
licans in Congress have failed to stand by it and enact 
proper legislation to carry out this grand object, the 
fault has not been Benjamin Harrison’s. Unhappily for 
us there have been found in this case, as in many others, 
just enough of half-hearted men, wearing the livery of 
Republicanism, to serve the purpose of Democracy 
and to defeat the honest purpose of an honest President. 
But for these, both the Blair Educational bill and the 
Lodge Force bill would now be on the natienal statute 
book. 

I have been asked how I could reconcile my advocacy 
of the nomination and election of General Harrison with 
what I have had tosay about the negotiations for a United 








States coaling station atthe Mole St. Nicholas. At this 
point I have no difficulty whatever. The high opinion I 
have formed of General Harrison is, in a measure, due 
to his friendship for Haiti and to the advice he gave me 
in connection with my mission to that country. I have 
found in him no trace of the vulgar prejudice so rampant 
against Haiti and against colored people everywhere. He 
sent me to that country to represent the best sentiments 
of the loyal and liberty-loving part of Americansand the 
noblest qualities of human nature. The spirit of his hu- 
mane advice was worthy of his lofty character. He 
charged me to do all I could for the peace and welfare of 
Haiti, so far as that was consistent with my duty to the 
United States; and he especially urged me to persuade 
her to value and preserve her institutions and thus to re- 
move all ground for the reproaches now hurled at her and 
through her example at the colored people in the United 
States. He instructed meas any man would who was 
too generous to profit by the misfortunes of others, too 
proud to stoop to meanness. too honest to practice dupli- 
city, too strong to menace the weak, too great to be small 
in any respect. No! There is nothing whatever in my 
relations with General Harrison to make it difficult or in- 
consistent for me to advocate with all my heart his re- 
nomination and re-election to the Presidency of the Unit- 
ed States. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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MODERN GREEK AND MODERN GREEKS. 


BY PROF. JOHN STUART BLACKIE, LL.D., 
OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 





THERE is no idea more commonly to be met with in 
the mouth of educated persons than that Greek is a dead 
language, or that the Greek which, in modern times and 
within a narrow circle, stands for Greek, is a jargon 
worse than dead, a hideous corruption, a body without 
beauty and without health, full of wounds and bruises 
and putrifying sores. _ 

No idea could be further from the truth. It is a living 
language, and a language as much alive as it ever was 
in the days when Socrates preached the gospel of reason 
in the streets of Athens, and St. Paul put to shame the 
wisdom of certain Epicurean and Stoic witlings standing 
on the hill of Mars, in front of the Parthenon. The no- 
tion that Greek is dead and should be treated as such, 
arose, no doubt, partly from what Professor Seeley, in a 
review article, called the insular ignorance of John 
Bull, and we fear we must add, sometimes his insular 
insolence in regard to all peoples outside the channel 
or beyond the Atlantic; but it had its source in no 


_small measure, also, in certain political considerations 


which induced Englishmen, as a counterbalance to 
the rising power of Russia in the north, to shake hands 
with the Turk, and, asa natural consequence, to assist 
the Asiatic barbarians in keeping down the national 
spirit of the Greek people. That this political tendency 
operated strongly in freezing any sympathy that intelli- 
gent Englishmen might be expected to have with the de- 
scendants of the noble people to whom they owe a 
double debt of gratitude, at once for secular wisdom 
and sacred tradition, is strikingly evident from the well- 
known phrase of an ‘‘ untoward event” with which our 
Government stamped the naval Battle of Navarino in 
1824, a battle which the Greeks hold in sacred memory 
as the starting point of their political regeneration. 

But the scholars also, and specially the university 
men, were to blame as much as the politicians. The 
great revolt against medievai tradition, which in 
1517 produced the demovratic form of the Chris- 
tian Church called Protestantism, shook the learned 
traditions of the schools; and medieval Greek, which 
had asserted its vitality with effect in the Council of 
Florence, in 1438, was attacked by the most notable 
scholar of the sixteenth century—Erasmus, and flung 
into the kettle of old abuses, with Romanist infallibility 
and sacerdotal conceit. But there wasa great mistake 
here. It was one thing to reform the abuses of the 
Christian Church, for there was a written law book at 
hand whose words had a right to settle all disputed 
points; but in the case of the usage of aspoken language 
no such authority existed; and to stand for that there 
was nothing but the ingenious conjectures and learned 
guesses of a curious scholar. Besides, even had these 
guesses and conjectures been absolutely true, they could 
have no locus standi in a court philological, which holds 
growth and customary norma loquendi as the law that 
governs all livinglanguages. Greek was a living lan- 
guage ; and, however the pronunciation of the Greek at 
the Council of Florence might have deviated from that 
of Homer 800, or Pericles 400 years before Christ, Eras- 
mus had no mure right to substitute the ancient pronun- 
ciation for the modern, than an Englishman at the 
present day has to accentuate English words after the 
Norman fashion, which prevailed in the time of Chaucer. 
But, as we said, the great Dutch scholar in his book 
“De Lingue Grece Pronunciatione” (Basel, 1525), 
attempted to meddle theoretically in a matter with 
which inherited usage, not theoretical principles, have 
to do; and the event proved that his rash invasion was 
effectual only to produce confusion, not restoration. It 
is always easier to pull down than to raise up; and so it 
came to pass, as Dr. Thomas Fuller has it, that ‘“‘ this 
new pronunciation has prevailed only to make English- 
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men speak Greek 20 as to be able to understand one 


another, which nobody else can.” As everybody knows, 
they treated Latin the same way, of which they are 
only now, at the instance of the late Professor Munro, of 
Cambridge, beginning to be ashamed. 

That Greek is in no sense of the word a dead or 2 eor- 
rupt language any person who can read Xenophon or 
Diodorus may understand, by merely looking into # 
common Greek newspaper, of which there are not a few 
regularly published in Athens. Anything that could 
be called a corruption appears as rarely as the small: 
purple spots that distinguish the petals of one species of 
the same flower from another, or as the various read- 
ings of the manuscripts in the text of the same author; 
impurity, in the strict sense, there is none; for of all 
languages that have dominated human intelligence for 
the last three thousand years, there is not one that has 
such an instinctive aversion to borrowing foreign vo- 
cables as Greek. Under the Turkish and Venetian 
sway, before the great Liberation War, there might have 
been here and there an Italian, a Turkish, or an Albanian 
word polluting the pure stream of Greek undefiled; but 
no such patchwork is now allowed, and any additions to 
the current vocabulary that new discoveries and new 
circumstances may demand, find their new expression as 
naturally and as beautifully as the new young sprouts on 
the top branches of an old tree. And as to the few 
changes that nice scholars may be willing to class under 
the hateful category of corruption, they are so few and 
so much in harmony with the general genius of the lan- 
guage, that only a pedantic purist or a grammatical prig 
can seriously object to them. One of the most promi- 
nent, for instance, is the use of the particle iva in the 
form v4 in the subjunctive mood, instead of the infini- 
tive, as if we should say in English, ‘‘ I beg that you ac- 
cept this,” instead of ‘* I beg you to accept,” and the ex- 
tension of this favorite form to the optative mood, which. 
along with the infinitive has been allowed altogether to 
drop; as if we were to say ‘‘I gave you lessons in modern 
Greek that you may be able to converse with the natives,” 
instead of might be able, a form which is no doubt 
grammatically less correct, but which is used every- 
wherein the New Testament, and is practically, like not a 
few ungrammatical forms in all languages, of no mo- 
ment. The use of éy# and 6éAw,in the shape of 64 as 
auxiliary verbs, is a deviation from the Hellenic type of 
the verb that offends a classically trained ear; but the ex- 
uberant wealth of classical Greek in verbal forms readily 
excuses this, and usage renders it as acceptable as the 
use of the particle av in hypothetical clauses, so common 
in ancient Greek. As for other deviations, as the use of 
tov for avrov, é¢ for éy, eiwac for éor:, and ovv for ove: in 
the third person plural of verbs, and half a dozen such 
things, they are so trifling that one can no more quarrel 
with them than with the use of loves for loveth, or which 
for whilk in the modern use of the English tongue. 

But the great offense to the English ear in the matter of 
modern Greek is the position of the accent; but that here 
the offense lies, not with the Greeks, but with the Oxonians 
and other English scholars, is as certain as any proposi- 
tion in Euclid. Accent, asevery philologer knows, is the 
most permanent element in Janeuage; and if so in all 
languages, specially in Greek, where the accent is 
marked, not only in dictionaries to be consulted for oc- 
casional reference, but in every word that meets the eye 
in any written or printed book. The same dominant 
syllables that are marked with the acute accent by the 
learned Alexandrian grammarians 250 B.c., at the pres- 
ent day give character and precision, as much to the 
talk of any unlearned peasant tending sheep by the ruins 
of Sparta as to the sounding sentences of a political 
speaker in the Athenian Parliament; and so strongly Was 
it marked to the popular ear, that wherever a word in 
the tongue of the uneducated was curtailed of a syllable, 
the accented syllable always remained, as in tadi, a boy, 
for tavdiov, dt, vinegar, from ogidiov and of, From the 
striking force of this evidence the English pedagog has 
one habitual fashion of escape; it is by saying that the 
accents represented musical notes, not accentuation or 
the cantus dicendi, as Cicero calls it; but this is not the 
case and never was so; accent, according to all the gram- 
marians, and the practice of all the Greeks, belonged to 
spoken prose, not to sung verse, which was regulated 
simply by rhythmical beat and notby accent atall. This 
notion, in fact, ismerely one of those refuges of lies, into 
which would be infallible gentlemen, when they can- 
not face the truth beldly, are never slow to retreat. 

So much for the language. As for the people—here, 
too, John Bull with his ‘“‘insular ignorance” has not 
been slow to yield to his besetting sin, and to publish his 
own deficiency. Thenormal Englishman or Scot, I fear, 
has anything but a high opinion of modern Greeks. On 
one occasion the present writer happened to be sitting 
at dinner beside a French lady, married to a Scotch gen- 

tleman; and he, intending to say something compli- 
mentary to his fair fellow-banqueter, remarked: ‘‘ You, 
the French, are the modern Greeks,” meaning, of 
course, that as in ancient times the Greeks were distin- 
guished above all nations for wit and eloquence, so you, 
the French, in this nineteenth century rule the courts of 
Europe by the charm of your polite discourse. But my 
lady shrugged her shoulders, and seemed not a little 
offended. Why? Of course, by the modern Greek, with 





true French national feeling, she understood a company 
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_ metropolis. This French lady’s style of judging her 
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of sharp-witted, shrewd and slippery merchants, not 
troubled with any high sentiments of honor, of whom 
she probably had seen some specimens in her splendid 


neighbors is, no doubt, far from evangelical; but the 
most religious Scot in Glasgow or Englishman in Liver- 
pool is generally, in his international judgments, not 
more mindful of the evangelical precept about judging, 
in our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 7:1). The 
fact is that, not only in international but in personal 
judgments of character, nothing is more common than 
to pass a condemnatory sentence on the whole from a 
superficial observation of a part. The Greeks are, and 
have been for centuries, a people of merchants. As such 
they appear at Venice and Leghorn, at Smyrna and 
Alexan“ria, in London and in Constantinople; and it is 
the easiest thing in the world to pass a sweeping con- 
demnation on a whole class from the professional ten- 
dency of the class as it disports itself occasionally in the 
besetting sin of the few. According to this style of logic, 
because some godly people in Scotland are over-serious 
and severe, all Presbyterians shall be denounced as sour, 
all merchants as sharpers, all lawyers as quibblers, and 
all clergymen as bigots. But wise men and good Chris- 
tians, who are more anxious to honor all men for the 
substantial good that is in them than to condemn them 
for the accidental bad that cleaves to a few individuals, 
will scorn to foster their own conceit and slander their 
neighbor by such wholesale denunciation. 

The modern Greek is not only a merchant; he isa 
thinker anda scholar. Through the long darkness of the 
Middle Ages he shot rays of intellectual light both in the 
Church and in the State; and in the most recent times, 
from Coraes and (conomos downward, the modern 
Greeks can boast of names that need no trumpeter to 
place them side by side, for literary excellence, with 
many of the best authors of the classical age. The classi- 
cal scholar who reads Xenophon, Diodorus, Strabo, Poly- 
bius, and Plutarch, with pleasure and profit, if he extend 
not the same sympathy to such names as Tricoupi and 
Paparegopoulos, Rangabe, Paspates, Polylas, Bikelas, 
Damivali and scores of others, will merely show the nar- 
rowness of his intellectual range, the hight of his conceit 
and the depth of hisignerance. But even independently 
of the literary excellence of modern Greek writers, the 
political resurrection of modern Greece, as recorded in the 
popular ballads of the period, and volumes of interesting 
memoirs, is a page of history which no man can neglect 
without great injury to his sympathies as a man, and to 
his judgment as a politician. The story of the rise of 
Greece in modern times, running, as it does, parallel 
with the decay of Turkey, is a factor which no wise 
thinker on human fates can keep out of view. When 
the next great European struggle shakes France and 
England, Germany, Austria and Italy to the core, that 
Power may prove to have been the wisest which knew 
in times of peace to live on terms of kindly recognition 
with the Greeks. 

One word in conclusion. If there is any truth in the 
above remarks, the hereditary school routine of teaching 
Greek by a mere formal drill in grammar rules, as bar- 
ren in its fruit as it is painful in the process, must cease. 
Grammar is a great thing, no doubt, in its place, just as 
it is a good thing for a man to pare his nails and to wash 
his face; but as the knife which pares the nails cannot 
make nails to grow, and as little can the soap that 
washes the face produce a face to wash, so a living famil- 
iarity with a language is best acquired as men learn to 
dance and to fence, by practice, by hearing and speak- 
ing. And so let all wise parents understand that a more 
vital knowledge of the noble Greek language, the lan- 
guage of Homer, of Plato, of Aristotleand St. Paul, can 

be acquired by living converse with living Greeks on the 
banks of the Ilissus in five months than is now acquired, 
if indeed it be acquired.to any practical end, in as many 
years of philological word-splitting and grammatical 
drill, Nature is ever wise; and she knew how to pro- 
duce great poets and great writers before grammars were 
written or books known: and when in these later ages 
they walk abroad with flaunting show she accepts them 
only as the skillful workman accepts his tools, not asa 
formative force, but asa usefulaid. She, in the shape 
of living thought and living speech, creates the steam; 
books only supply the machinery; and, what is more 
she can make her own machine too, when she pleases, 
without the help of schoolmasters. Did Shakespeare 
study grammar? 
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THE INCARNATE CHRIST THE TOUCHSTONE 
OF TRUTH. 


BY THE REV. J. H. BERNARD, B.D., 
FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE AND ARCHBISHOP KING’S LECTURER IN 
DIVINITY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 

WE are familiar with the thought that the promise of 
continual instruction left by our Lord to his servants 
furnishes us with large hopes for the future guidance of 
the faithful into all the truth. That spiritual life is a 
process of growth and that the gift of the Holy Ghost 
was no temporary or transient blessing, but that it is at 
once the source and the pledge of the vitality of the 
Church’s message—this is suggested by revelation and 
abundantly confirmed by history. But a very. serious 








olic faith thus exhibits traces of development in the 
course of centuries; if there is evidence that it has been 
filled with a larger meaning than was apparent in Apos- 
tolic days, what reason have we for regarding it in its 
present form as in any degree final? How can we speak of 
itas absolutely true? May it not be that succeeding genera- 
tions will see that our interpretations of Holy Scripture 
are as strained and unnatural as those of the Epistle of 
Barnabas or of Origen appear to us to be? Will not fresh 
developments present themselves in future? And with 
what right does Christianitv under these circumstances 
claim to be the final and the perfect Revelation of God’s 
will to men? When the growth of spiritual life in the 
Church is described, is this meant to imply that Chris- 
tianity tuo is destined to-play its part on the theater of 
the world as preceding religions did, and then to depart 
from the stage with an approving and patronizing Plau- 
dite? 
It is plain at the outset that so extreme a conclusion 
does not follow from the principle that spiritual life im- 
plies growth. The sum total of religious beliefs held at 
any one time is made up of permanent as well as of vari- 
able elements, and the change in the latter does not ne- 
cessitate any change in the former. Christianity asa 
historical religion rests upon facts which do not change, 
tho different aspects of the faith may come more or less 
into prominence at different periods. But we may fairly 
be asked to indicate where the permanent elements of 
Christianity are to be sought and to state whether 
and why there is any more hopeful prospect of right de- 
velopment in the thought of the Church than in the 
thought of the non-Christian world. 
First, then, as to the special privilege of the Church. 
We believe, indeed, that God overrules the affairs of all 
men, and we Mankfully acknowledge that he has never 
left himself without a witness among them; tho there be 
fluctuations of greater or Jess magnitude, there is yet a 
low-water mark below which the tide of the eternal 
ocean of God’s grace never falls. But our Lord spoke of 
the promise of the Comforter to his Church as if it were 
anew and a unique protection against error; and the 
Church of Christ has always believéd that there are in 
her keeping special safeguards against mistake in things 
pertaining to God and to the destinies of the human 
soul. ‘‘ He shall teach you all things”; ‘‘ He shall take 
of mine and shall show them unto you”; ‘“ He shall 
guide you into all the truth”; these and the like utter- 
ances constitute a pledge that the Spirit of God will co- 
operate in the Divine Education of Christendom in a 
peculiar sense. The real difficulty, however, is not the 
admission of this principle which every Christian ac- 
cepts, but the application of it to details. It is granted 
that the Divine leading does not guarantee freedom from 
error; where then does the especial privilege of the 
Church over the world manifest itself? It cannot be 
apparent in individuals. We make no question indeed 
that the Holy Spirit acts on the minds of men who seek 
his guidance; but yet from the different conclusions at 
which they arrive in religious matters we see that their 
own individual peculiarities of temper and training are 
largely responsible for the beliefs they adopt. If there 
is any touchstone of truth possessed by the Church of 
which the world knows nothing, we must look for it 
rather in the faith of the corporate society than in the 
faith of individuals. Even in political and social ques- 
tions we should seek out the central doctrine of a party 
by considering only that to which the party as a whole 
was committed. We have no right to make a great 
system responsible for the extravagance of individual 
supporters. And so this touchstone of truth must lie 
either in the truths which all Christians as a matter of 
fact hold in common and have always held, or in those 
doctrines to which Christendom is authoritatively com- 
mitted by conciliar decrees. We need not stop here to 
consider the claims for a monopoly of truth put forward 
by the Bishop of Rome. Now when we view the matter 
thus we see that there is at least one doctrine on which 
it can be said that all Christians are agreed, and it hap- 
pens, also, to be one of the few for which we have the 
officially declared consent of a united Christendom. The 
doctrine is that of our Lord’s Incarnation. Christians 
differ among themselves much and bitterly about many 
things, but they all hold fast by this, that the Founder 
of Christianity was the Christ, the Son of God. That 
God became man is the fact from which all Christian 
theology starts. The different inferences that have been 
drawn from that mystery illustrate the variety of the 
temperaments of mankind. But the Fact itself is held 
by all those who have aright to the Christian name. 
And, again, for this doctrine we have the authoritative 
seal of a united Christendom. Before the schism which 
rent the East from the West, the Christian Councils had 
placed on record the doctrine of the Incarnation as con- 
stituting the rationale of the Church’s existence. We 
do not here concern ourselves with the particular kind 
of authority which these Councils may enjoy; it is only 
said that whatever degree of weight the venerable de- 
crees of a General Council should have for us, that de- 
gree of weight attaches to the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion as formulated at Nice and Chalcedon. 





question presents itself in this connection, If the Cath- 





If we are asked, then, Is there any rock on which we 
may plant our feet in the midst of this stream of change 
which is carrying us along on its bosom; is there any 


life’s journey? it will appear that there is one belief (not 
to dwell now on others that might be mentioned) which 
is so much part and parcel of the Christian position that 
its mutilation or neglect would mean the death of Chris- 
tianity. Christian men have differed about grace, free 
will, the sacraments, the nature of the inspiration of the 
Bible; but where there has been controversy about this, 
there has been apostasy from the Catholic faith. The 
Incarnation has always been regarded as at once the cen- 
ter of the individual’s faith and the justification of the 
Church’s corporate life. Inferences from this great fact 
have, no doubt, been drawn out in many different direc- 
tions; it is in this process of continual inference that the 
growth of intellectual life in the Church displays itself; 
we enter daily into a fuller enjoyment of our Catholic 
inheritance; but the fact itself at the basis of our specu- 
lations remains one and unchangeable. Here is a princi- 
ple, belief in which is more than the assent to a dead tra- 
dition; it is a spring of living refreshment. Let us ob- 
serve how it holds up to us a standard of truth and at the 
same time illustrates the degree of finality to which we 
may expect to attain. 
It is plain that in their search after infallibility, what 
men desire is that something shall be revealed to them so 
certainly and so distinctly that its expression shall never 
change, and that there shall be no possibility of mistakes 
in drawing inferences from it. Nothing less than this 
seems completely satisfactory; and to certain minds the 
difficulty and the responsibility of right judgment ap- 
pear so overwhelming that they will submit themselves 
to tradition, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, to a 
party, to a pope, to anything with the semblance of au- 
thority, from sheer dislike of effort. They sacrifice their 
birthright of freedom in the vain attempt to rid them- 
selves of individual responsibility. But God has never 
revealed truth to men in such a way that they could not 
reject it if they would; in such a way that it cannot be 
mistaken. God gives us opportunities for arriving at 
truth; he never forces us to take advantage of them. 
His gifts are always tempered by the medium through 
which they are transmitted. Take an example: the 
gift of Holy Scripture. It is surely none the less the 
revelation of God’s will that it betrays the presence of 
human agency in every page. It is a historical growth 
bound up with the religious life of a great people; but it 
is none the less for that in a very real sense a revelation. 
The sacredness of Scripture is an entirely different thing 
from the verbal inspiration of Scripture, just as the holi- 
ness of the Church as the sphere of the Holy Spirit's 
activity is a very different thing from her infallibil- 
ity. Now the central fact on which Christianity rests, 
which is at the heart of the Christian revelation—the 
fact that God became man—is a fact which contains in 
itself, if we will but see it, this very lesson that in God's 
highest gifts there is a union of the finite and infinite, of 
the changeful and the eternal. That the lesson is needed 
we shall see if we consider on what grounds the infalli- 
bility of the Church has been defended. Are they not 
briefly these? The Church of Christ has God’s blessing; 
the promise of the Comforter seems to tell us that 
the true mind of the Church, the body of Christ, is the 
mind of the spirit of Christ. The head of the Church is 
Christ; is she not then infallible? But apart from the 
practical difficulty of finding the organ through which 
the infallible decrees of the Church are to be transmitted 
tomen, is there not this further consideration which 
should guard us from hasty ivfluence? Our Blessed Lord, 
the head of the Church, was indeed very God; but he 
was very man as well. Is there any one who is prepared 
to state exactly what that involves? We are told that 
in his divine condescension he emptied himself, and that 
he “increased in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
Godand man.” How far or whether at all the assump- 
tion of human nature by the son of God was accom- — 
panied by or involved a voluntary limitation of the 
ompiscience, the omnipresence, the omnipotence of the 
Godhead, is a question from which reverent contempla- 
tion will shrink; but surely it is a question which, if put 
to us, we conld not answer with complete confidence. 
It has appeared to many, both in ancient and modern 
times, that the perfect humanity of the Savior implied 
that he should have emptied himself of these attributes 
of Deity during his earthly ministry. It is not indeed 
suggested that this inference is just, we so little compre- 
hend the mystery of the Incarnation that all such specu- 
lations must be more or less guesswork. But at least it 
is an inference which has been made, and the legitimacy 
of which we cannot readily disprove. And it well illus- 
trates the foolishness of dogmatic overstatement about 
the infallibility of the Church, as typified by our Lord’s 
Incarnation. If the Church’s Master voluntarily emptied 
himself of his omniscience in that miracle of Divine 
Mercy, surely it is too much to claim that the Church 
herself shall be unfettered by the limitations of human 
infirmity when pursuing the thorny path of theological 
inference. Butas our Lord was none the less God that 
he was man too, so is the treasure of the Church yet 
divine tho it be hid in earthen vessels, The Church of 
the living God has no voice so authoritative that it de- 
prives us of our personal responsibility in forming ‘‘a 
right judgment in all things”; but yet she is ‘‘ the pillar 
and ground of the truth.” She has a divine deposit to 
guard, and, under the guidance of a divine comforter, a 





guiding star by whose light we may shape our course in 


divine message to deliver; he will be bold indeed who 
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will count her rule of faith antiquated or obsolete, 
because with fuller knowledge and larger experience she 
has been enabled to read with more clearness between 
the lines of her charter. It is entirely consonant with 
the conjunction of two natures,the human and the divine, 
in the person of our Blessed Lord, that in the teaching 
of his Church that which is divine should be presented 
under forms of man’s devising; and the analogy may 
suggest to us that the Church’s increase in divine wisdom 
from age to age affords no reason for rejecting her claim 
to be in a special sense the custodian of the truth. 

So in our search after an infallible standard of author- 
ity we seem to come upon it at last in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. Here is a truth, we may say, which is not 
an inference, but the expression of a fact; here is a truth 
which never grows old, but teaches new lessons to each 
succeeding generation; here is a truth which Christian 
devotion has ever guarded with jealousy, and which 
Christian theology has embodied in the Creed of the 
Catholic Church. And, again, here is a truth which is 
more than the revelation of a fact; it is a revelation, so 
to speak, of the method of revelation. He who was the 
Truth was man as well as God; in that most perfect 
manifestation of Deity the finite and infinite had a meet- 
ing point. ‘In him dwelt all the fullness of the God- 
head” but “‘in bodily wise.” Here are many lessons for 
us which we sorely need. 

It teaches usa lesson of caution. The Bible is a di- 
vine gift; but in the interpretation of the Bible we dare 
not assume that the written word is free from the ordi- 
nary imperfections due to the employment of human in- 
struments, when we know that the Incarnate Word sub- 
jected himself to the bonds of human flesh. 

It teaches us a lesson of reverence. As the errors and 
failures of the Christian Church present themselves to 
our gaze, we shall beslow to pass a cynical judgment of 
hasty condemnation, if we remember that when Al- 
mighty God revealed himself most perfectly to men, it 
was not in the majesty of his glory, but in suffering and 
shame. It is of the Son of God that it was written 
‘There is no beauty in him that we should desire him.” 

It gives us a message of hope. In the midst of that 
which is ever changing we have something whereon to 
rest. Weneed not be troubled at the varying aspects 
which the faith of Christendom presents from day to 
day; we need not fear that we are altogether the victims 
of the prejudices of our day,the slaves of the Time 
Spirit; for we know that in Christ we have the truth and 
that “‘ the truth will make us free.” 


THE TECHNIC OF POETRY. 
BY RICHARD HOVEY. 
IL. 











In the simple speech of the primitive man (that long- 
suffering Ulysses of latter-day mythology) the scanty 
vocabulary may perhaps have had no significations other 
than those inherent and native in tones, as in exclama- 
tions and the criesof animals. Indeed, there are animals 
who make music, to which verse is so nearly akin, but 
none who make poetry, of which verse is only a part. 
Probably, the first thing added to the original animal 
tone-Janguage was in the form of imitative names, imi- 
tative being the lowest of the intellectual powers, and 
the earliest in development. Adam in the garden (to 
hark back to the older and more poetical account) would 
be likely to name the animals by imitations of their cries, 
just as the modern baby calls the locomotive a “‘ choo- 
choo,” with the “ isolating” Chinese habit that charac- 
terizes the language of the nursery. 

But, however the development began, we find in all 
human speech since man became historic, two quite 
distinguishable groups of qualities—those which inhere 
in sounds as such, and those which, through untold ages 
of accretion, have come to inhere in the specialized 
functions of sounds which we call words. 1n versifica- 
tion, we dealt with one only of these groups, sounds as 
such; for verse would remain verse to every ear, tho 
uttered in a language absolutely unknown. The other, 
the linguistic qualities, remain to be examined. If the 
principles of opposition, succession and parallelism be 
veritable esthetic laws, they will be found to apply here 
also. 

In the first section of this article I spoke of the influ- 
ence of the parallelism of meter as an element of re- 
straint in style, and said that for that reason what would 
be dangerously near bombast in prose might at the appro- 
priate occasion be said safely in verse. At first glance 
there seems to be a striking contradiction of this state- 
ment in the King James Version of the Hebrew poets— 
if not in the Hebrew poets themselves. I cannot enter 
here into the question of the metrical or non-metrical 

nature of these poems in the original Hebrew; but in the 
English version, at any rate, they are prose in form. 
Yet they venture the most sublime audacities of thought 
and expression to be found in the literature of the world, 
and this, too, with so little approach toward any blatancy 
of effect that they stand as a perpetual monument of 
what is excellent in style, in the English version even 
more, almost, than in the original. But in these poems 
the place of meter is supplied by a parallelism even more 
marked, a rhetorical” parallelism, a repetition sometimes 


_of the same phrase with an emphatic addition, as ‘ bet- 








ter than gold, yea, than much fine gold,” frequently | 
the restatement of the same idea in a new image, as in; 

“ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, or 
loosen the bands of Orion?” ° 

“Blessthe Lord, O my soul; and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name.”’ 

“Who is this that cometh from Edom? with dyed gar- 
ments from Bozrah?”’ 

“My soul doth magnify the Lord; and my spirit bath 
rejoiced in God my Savior.” 

Often the parallelism of thought is absent, but the par- 
allelism of structure remains. Indeed, this feature of 
Hebrew poetry has long been recognized and discussed 
under the very name I am using. 

Dr. Kawezynski, in his recent essay on the ‘Origin of 
Rhythms,” takes the view that from such rhetorical par- 
allelisms meter is a development, and many of the facts 
undoubtedly support his opinion, altho he seems too 
much to overlook the innate rhythmical sense of chil- 
dren, savages and primitive people. But this is a ques- 
tion-of the evolution of rhythms rather than of their ex- 
pression. Mark how the pseudoWssian, ignorant of this 
principle, aims at the Hebrew grandeur and attains only 
grandiloquence. 

Carlylese is, perhaps, the best example of the extreme 
use of oppositions in style with success. Rugged and 
virile, itoften fails of sweetness and clarity; yet no bétter 
instrument could be found to express the colossal Titan- 
ism of the French Revolution. 

ButI cannot do more here than offer a hint at the 
realm of these laws in linguistic and rhetorical matters, 
a realm which I think will be found vast and far-reaching 
by whoever takes the trouble to follow out the sugges- 
tion. I wish to devote the few paragraphs that remain 
to meto a brief consideration of the apgpcation of our 
principles to Dramatics. : 

Every one knows, since Aristotle, that the -ground- 
work of adramatic action is what is technically known 
as the collision; that is, the antagonism of two moral 
forces or ideas. In other words, the basis of every plot 
is an opposition. In the Oresteia, for example, the oppo- 


4Xgisthus, which is right subjectively, so to speak, and 
her marriage relation to Agamemnon which makes her 
love for the other objectively wrong. This collision is 
solved by the murder of Agamemnon, which at once 
raises another in its place, which is the true 
collision of the trilogy. For now one and the same 
principle, love of parents, manifests itself in a self- 
contradiction. Orestesis bidden by filial duty to avenge 
his father’s murder, and he is also bidden by the same 
duty to ‘‘ contrive against his mother naught.” But his 
father’s murderer and his mother are one and the same 
person; and so, whatever he may do, he must necessarily 
destroy the very principle upon which heacts. This isa 
true collision of the most essential kind—fateful, neces- 
sary, inherent, inevitable. 

But a collision by itself does not make a plot. There 
must be an action, and this action must be not merely 
the sequence but the consequence of the collision; it 
must reveal its necessary issue. The end must grow out 
of the beginning by the same natural development as the 
fruit out of the seed. Change there must be, else there 
were no movement and no action; but the change must 
be by development—that is, by successions—and never 
suddenly and without réason. This is not to say that 
effects of suddenness may not be used if subtly and care- 
fully led up to and motived. The fruit matures slowly 
and by gradual change, but there is a moment when it 
falls, to all appearances, suddenly. The grub in its co- 
coon becomes a butterfly by degrees; but, finally, at one 
dramatic moment, bursts its shell. So in the tale or 
drama, every situation must be reached by gradations, 
successions, developments; but the situation itself will 
properly be to a greater or less extent oppositional. 
Every one will remember the element of contrast in 
most dramatic situations. 

I say in most dramatic situations, because there is a 
large class in which parallelism rather than opposition is 
the dominant characteristic. Especially is this true of 
comedy, for there seems to be something ludicrous often- 
times in the repetition of things in themselves indiffer- 
ent. But the important and necessary part played by 
parallelism in the structure of an action is not in the in- 
dividual situation, but in the linking together of the 
situations into a coherent unity. 

If, for example, there be more than one thread of ac- 
tion; if, as is the invariable usage of Shakespeare, there 
be at least one underplot in addition to the central ac- 
tion, the mere physical coexistence of such plots and 
underplotsin time and space, and their chance relation 
through incidents, becomes a rational connection by the 
repetition in a different key of the motive of the plot in 
the underplot. That is, through parallelism of motive 
mere juxtaposition becomes unity. If, however, the 
parallelism be too exact, a sense of artificiality will be 
felt which will destroy the verisimilitude; for we may 
concede to the ultra-realists that, if it be not necessary 
to depict things exactly as they are, it is necessary to 


avoid seeming to depict them as they are not. 


Thus in “‘ Lear” the terrible madness of the old king 
is repeated fugue-like in the assumed madness of Edgar 
and the professional weakness of the Fool, an awful dia- 





pason of unreason, bassed by the echoing physical con- 
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fusion of the storm. Again, in the ‘‘ Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” the love of Bassanio and Portia is repeated in the 
love of Gratiano and Nerissa, and again in that of Lo- 
renzo and Jessica, a decorative background of lovers, 
against which the melancholy Antonio and Shylock the 
Jew stand out in dramatic relief. In this connection it 
is interesting to remark Shakespeare's habit of introduc- 
ing his important characters in pairs—Salarino and So- 
lario, Rosencranz and Guildenstern, etc. 

I have spoken now of the collision, which is the incep- 
tion of the plot, and of the action, which is its develop- 
ment; there remains the outcome, the dénouement, the 
catastrophe. This may be of three kinds, in accordance 
with which the drama is classified into tragedy, comedy, 
and what Mr. Denton J. Snider calls the mediated 
drama. 

. When the opposition between the colliding principles 
becomes greater and greater, until the story ends with- 
out solution or with the solution of death, the play is a 
tragedy (in the modern sense of the word). 

‘When the opposition is solved by the voluntary relin- 
quishment of one of the principles, as when Lydia Lan- 
guish foregoes the desire for an elopement and consents 
to be married in a decent but unromantic manner, altho 
the entire play has been based on her determination to 
do the opposite, the result is a comedy. 

In the mediated drama (would that some enterprising 
philologist would coin us the word needed here) [har- 
monedy? Ed.] the collision is solved by the reconcilia- 
tion of both the antagonistic aims ina higher synthe- 
sis. ° 

In the tragedy the initial opposition maintains itself, 
with changing form to the end; in the comedy, it is 
brought to a parallelism, but with some violence, which, 
being taken necessarily in good part by the characters, 
is of an amusing nature; in the mediated drama the op- 
position is carried over by mediation into complete har- 
mony, and the three elements are most completely bal- 
anced. 

The drama, being the most perfect literary form, is the 
best in which to study these principles of structure. But 
they apply equally well to the organization of epic, 
romance, idyl, lyric or epigram. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A REVIVAL IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY THE REV, AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D, 











THE student of religious life in our time meets at the 
beginning of his inquiries some interesting facts. On the 
one hand physical science is pushing its investigations in 
every direction, and asserting that matter is the only 
reality; that God and Spirit are but dreams, and ‘he 
who hopes or depends on Time coming dreams waking.” 
Criticism, which is the scientific spirit in literature, has 
opened all doors, and those who a few years since imag- 
ined that destructive criticism was dead or dying, have 
awakened to find it intensely alive and persistent. The 
old doctrines, whether for good or evil, have been thrown 
into the crucible, and the world is watching with more 
or less of anxiety to see in what form they will ultimately 
appear. Never before has the scientific spirit had such a 
sweep, and never before has there been such reason for 
anxiety concerning the influence of investigation on re- 
ligious thought and life. This is an age of science, of 
materialism, of criticism. On the other hand, it is an 
age of life, of progress, of intense and vivid realization of 
the spirit, and of what in all lands has been characterized 
by the phrase, ‘‘The Forward Movement.” While 
scholars are busy trying to learn how the Bible ought to 
have been arranged and how it was actually written, the 
living Word is having a power such as never before in 
the world’s history, The age of the Crusades was child’s 
play beside this nineteenth century crusade. A vast, 
unwearying, unconquerable force is being directed 
against vice and sin. The McAll Mission in France; 
the revival of interest in the Free Church of Italy; 
the almost apostolic fervor of the present Archbishop 
of Paris; the recognition in the Roman Church of 
the value of Sunday-schools; the renewed appreciation 
of the privilege of service which followed the publication 
of ‘‘ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London”; the spread of 
Methodism—‘“‘ the most intensely evangelistic organiza- 
tion on the planet”; the phenomenal growth of the Sal- 
vation Army; the foundation of “Institutional 
Churches,” which testify to the growing faith that Chris- 
tianity is for the redemption of the whole life of man; 
and last but not least, the revival of interest in Foreign 
Missions, are all parts of this wo1ld-wide ‘‘ Forward 
Movement.” In England the Church Missionary Society 
has issued its appeal for a thousand new missionaries. 
The Baptists and Wesleyans are alive to the voices which 
are calling from foreign lands; and, strangest and most 
remarkable of recent religious phenomena, a Self-denial 
Week in the interests of Foreign Missions among the 
Congregational churches in England has just ended 
with such a response as far exceeded the most ardent 
dreams of its promoters. Surrounded by this mighty 
tide of evangelism, breathing this air of enthusiasm, 
feeling the touch of the missionary esprit du corps, the 
Congregational churches of the United States may well 
ask if the time has not fully come for them to have a 
part in this world-wide forward movement, Two of the 
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most honored. and eminent of English clergymen—Dr. 

Dale, President of the International Council, and Joshua 

Harrison, from the summit of his crowned and radiant 

old age—have both given voice to their profound convic- 

tion that we are on the verge of a great spiritual revival 

such as has not been known since the day of Pentecost. 

Are we to have a part in that movement, or is the bless- 
ing to pass us by? It is well that we have gathered here 
to-day; it is well that we do especial honor to the accom- 
plished and beloved President of the American Board, 
whose achievements as President of the Board fitly 
crown a most illustrious career as pastor in this City of 
Churches. It is well for us to meet, and hold fellowship 
one with another; but we shall be unfaithful to ourselves 
and our work if we do not calmly, earnestly, and with 
absolute honesty, ask what are the conditions of a re- 
vival of interest in Foreign Missions? Inthe time allotted 
me but two or three suggestions in that direction can be 
made. 

1, There must be a more consecrated and prophet-like 
ministry. The pulpit has been too much affected by its 
environment; it does not sufficiently realize its leader- 
ship. There is not enough of the spirit of the Apostle 
who said: ‘‘ This one thing I do.” The prophets were 
set apart to speak God’s truth, and fearlessly apply it to 
all the life of their time. In our day ministers are ex- 
pected to be not only pastors and preachers, but intelli- 
gence officers, poormasters, occasional editors, universal 
encyclopedias, and accomplished after-dinner speakers. 
They are measured by ability to please rather than abili- 
ty to instruct and lead; by their grace in the parlor 
rather than persuasiveness in the pulpit; by the stand- 
ards of the dancing master sometimes even more than by 
clearness of spiritual vision. Ministers are often expect- 
ed to be conspicuous in political and social clubs, while 
the conventions—religious, irreligious, charitable, re- 
formatory—that demand their services are like the 
plague of locusts; and, in addition to all this, they are 
expected to be levers to pry open for all beggars the her- 
metically sealed pockets of those who have money and 
know not how to give. Our families associating with 
cultivated people naturally draw us to intercourse with 
the well-to-do. We become men of the world. A Chris- 
tian minister witnessing buffoonery and smoking with 
two or three hundred men, some of whom are manly and 
earnest, but more of whom are, to say the least, careless, 
is not altogether the ideal of a prophet of God. The 
world has masters enough to teach manners and 
literature, and even theology and sociology as 
sciences, but it has not men enough to apply 
the principles of spiritual religion to the chang- 
ing life of our time. The greatest service of Mr. Spur- 
geon to the Church, I venture to suggest, was in the fact 
that he was a man of one idea. He was pre-eminently 
a preacher and pastor; of almost preternatural wit, he 
was seldom heard at after-dinner conferences where the 
power to amuse supplanted ability to instruct; an almost 
peerless lecturer he would have been; but he had no time 
for lectures when there was so much need of preaching. 
The call is for prophets. Dr. Parkhurst, refusing to be- 
lieve that itis his duty to preach platitudes concerning 
the Jews while he shuts his eyes to the sins of New York, 
is doing more to counteract current infidelity than all 
the books written in this country in a decade. No argu- 
ment can resist spiritual vitality. If all God’s ministers 
would become prophets, lay aside fear of men, and in a 
spirit of love begin a warfare against the evil of the 
world, a missionary reviva] would be instant, and gifts 
would flow toward the treasury in golden streams. It 
is said of the late Baldwin Brown, of London, one of the 
most apostolic men of our time, that he never had diffi- 
culty in getting money for the objects for which ‘he 
worked because he was so possessed with the idea of the 
importance of his work that those who associated with 
him were fired with the same spirit. First among all 
the conditions of a missionary advance I put a revival of 
consecration, and of prophetic earnestness among min- 
isters. On the tablet which has been erected in London 
to the memory of General Gordon are these words: 


‘* Major-General George Charles Gordon, who at all times 
and everywhere gave his strength to the weak, his sub- 
stance to the poor, his sympathy to the suffering, and his 
heart to God.” 

If all had the spirit of the hero of China and the Sidan 
the advance along the whole line would be swift and the 
victory complete. The work is too pressing for diver- 
sion of interest and strength. When Christian minis- 
ters leave criticism to the critics and speculation to phi- 
losophers, when they learn that an immortal soul is of 
more value than any theory concerning its destiny, 
when they are emancipated from bondage to social cus- 
toms and worldly societics, when with prophetic ear- 
nestness and apostolic zeal they bend all their energies to 
their one work, there will be little need of special ap- 
peals, Self-denial Weeks, and attempts to manufacture 
life by machinery. The Church cries for leaders, The 
Reformation in Germany required Luther; that in France 
and Switzerland would have come to naught without 
Calvin; John Wyclif was the precursor of the first 
reformation in England; the Puritan movement would 
have gone down beneath the jealousies and enmities 
which it engendered had not the preternatural Protector 
arisen to inspire the people with deathless courage. 
What would Wesleyanism have been without Wesley? 


The new revolution in France is fitly called ‘‘ The Mc- 
All Mission”; and the Salvation Army would have been 
disintegrated long ago had there not been at its head one 
worthy to be its general. Life begets life. Spirituality is 
contagious. One prophet inspires a thousand. Armies 
follow their leaders. Where are our leaders? 

2. A spiritual Church and a united Church; a 
Church that dares to turn the world ‘upside down, that 
thinks more of Christ’s will and work than of rivalry 
with others who are seeking the same ends; a Church 
which asks, Where are the souls to be reached? rather 
than, To what grade do they belong? a Church more 
anxious to know whether a man has a need or a sorrow 
than whether he hasa palace for a house or a distin- 
guished lineage at his back; a Church which ‘puts more 
emphasis on unity in Christ and the leadership of the 
Spirit than on doctrinal uniformity, is always a mission- 
ary Church. I am perfectly well aware that you may 
say, ‘‘ Oh, give us something practical!” Nevertheless the 
way to get the million dollars is not to ask for them, but 
rather for Christians, heartily and lovingly, to co-operate 
and then go out and plead for a higher appreciation of 
manhood and a truer realization of what redemption is, 
both in this world and in that which is tocome. It is no 
harder te plan for a revival of spiritual life than for a 
revival of interest in missions; and the second will 
always follow the first. The Home Missionary Society 
says: ‘Weare $125,000 in debt”; the Missionary Asso- 
ciation is begging for help; the American Board says: 


garded as important in youth are thrown away in man- 


hood. In the last address which Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 

son made in this country, he said: 

‘*Most of the sermons which I preached twenty-four 

years ago, I would be unwilling to preach now, because I 

do not believe them—my theology has grown shorter and 

simpler.” : 

When able men; giving evidence of having been born 

again—as most every man willing to be a missionary 

must—and, having been suitably prepared for their 

work, are ready to leave home and native land and go 

into comparative oblivion, for those who can make no 

return, every voice ought to cry ‘‘Godspeed,” every 

heart to be lifted in prayer, and every word to be a 
word of encouragement, We are dependent on our mis- 
sionaries; they create the enthusiasm, and they do the 
work, Encouragethem; do not mock them with ques- 
tions seldom asked of pastors at home. Our choicest 
young men and women, having spent years in study and 
preparation, are bringing the finest gifts of manhood and 
womanhood and laying them upon the altar. The way 
for their going, hard enough at the best, should be made 
as easy as possible. I ask if we can expect our work to 
advance while we take sides concerning speculations of 
which none of us know anything, and allow them to be 
obstacles in the way of our noblest and most consecrated 
sons and daughters, who have dedicated themselves to a 
ministry requiring apostolic zeal and martyr heroisin. 
Willingness to be a missionary is presumption in favor 





‘*Give us a million dollars”; and these organizations will 
get but little until the Churches cease to emphasize the 
things concerning which they differ and begin at home 
the realization of the life of the Spirit. The. attempt to 
raise money by those whose chief concern is the triumph 
of aparticular sect, or party in a sect, ought to fail. To 
depend on those who have no vital interest in missions is 
like trying totunnela mountain with feathers. I venture 
the assertion that if the million dollars for the Ameri- 
can Board is raised this year as the result of the special 
pressure for that sum and without a revival of spiritual 
life, and consequently without a consciousness of the 
privilege of co-operation among all the Churches, the 
same pressure will have to be exerted next year. What 
is needed is a movement from beneath. When the tide 
rises it carries upward all the armaments of the world. 
The real question is not, How may the treasury be filled? 
but, How may the Churches be made more Christian? 
When men see with sthe eyes of Christ they are interested 
in missions. The ideals of Christians must be spiritualized. 
A worldly church is more like a secular club than like 
the kingdom of God; a church that exists for the sake of 
“coddling saints rather than converting sinners” is a 
misnomer; achurch which builds for itself a palace, fills 
its choir-loft with an expensive choir, puts prohibitory 
prices on its pews, and has no generous hospitality for 
those whose only claim is their poverty and-broken and 
sinful hearts, is no more like the Lord Jesus Christ than 
a crypt is like asummer house into which the sunlight is 
poured. If we could only believe that all men are breth- 
ren; only act toward rich and poor as if they had im- 
mortal souls; only build churches for the purpose of 
saving the lost rather than for architecture and music; 
only go to sinners instead of waiting for them to come 
to us; if,in short, from being wordly, time-serving, 
easy-going Christians we could be Christ-Christians, 
walking in “the royal way of the Holy Cross,” there 
never would need to be another appeal for a dollar of 
money; for the inquiry would press, How can we best 
use the money which is rolling in waves into the treas- 
ury? 

8. One more condition of a revival of interest in 
missions is that candidates for the missionary 
service shall be dealt with fairly and generously. We 
need men more than money. Money will not get 
workers, but workers will invariably draw money. A 
church which sends out a missionary sends a magnet into 
the foreign field. I speak whereof I know. Two mem- 
bers of our church are in the service of the American 
Board. They have just been at home, and our gifts have 
been increased this year fivefold. The workers have 
drawn the money. Get the men, and the money will raise 
itself. The missionary service is not likely to attract un- 
consecrated candidates. Show mea young man of abil- 
ity and character, willing to leave home and bury him- 
self in a distant land, whether that land is beautiful as 
Japan or forbidding as Africa, and I will show you one 
who goes with a Christlike purpose and will do Christ’s 
work. What should be our attitude toward volunteers 
for the most dangerous service? The whole army should 
down on its knees aud pray as the heroes advance. 
Mercenaries are unknown among missionaries. Neither 
the ease of a missionary’s life nor the amount of his sal- 
ary win the unworthy. None will leave the culture and 
comfort of an American home for any honor that can be 
won in Micronesia or Mexico, All who are willing to 
undertake such work, if of average ability and piety, 
ought to he greeted with cheers. No obstacle not abso- 
lutely essential should be allowed in their way. It re- 
quires no little struggle to reach the point of consecra- 
tion to missionary service. Moreover, most are young, 
and two much must not be expected of them, A thou- 
sand problems remain to be worked out in the midst of 
the storm and stress of life. The theology of youth 





is seldom the theology of middle age. Things re- 


of fitness, and when that willingness is allied with a 
healthy body, an intelligent mind, and a Christlike 
spirit, the evidence of the divine call is complete, and 
who dare hinder those whom God calls? 

These are three of the conditions of that missionary 
revival which seems already to be knocking at our doors. 
The ministry is rising to its privilege, and more than for 
many a year beginning to fill the places in which the 
prophets denounced iniquity and foretold the coming of 
that kingdom which is ‘the realization of righteousness 
in the life of humanity”; the pulpit is more prophetic; 
the churches more spiritual and harmonious; candidates 
for Christian service are, as a rule, given a finer and 
sweeter appreciation perhaps than ever before; and yet 
the work lingers, and will not advance until ministers 
become more like prophets, nay, very Christs to the 
world, until the Church becomes indeed the Bride of 
Christ and puts on her beautiful garments, until all 
worthy men and women who, in the spirit of the Master, 
are willing to suffer and die to spread the Gospel are by 
every possible nieans cheered, encouraged, kept near to 
the sympathy, near to the prayers, and near to the love 
of those who remain at home. 

MontTcialr, N. J. 
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BY JAMES PAYN, 








THE Spectator had an interesting article the other day 
upon the readefs of poetry; notwithstanding the sixty 
and odd living poets discovered, or indicated, by Mr. 
Traill, it asserts that not one in twenty even of the cul- 
tured classes ever read poetry. So far as my experience 
goes this isa charitable estimate; I think one in fifty 
would be nearer the mark. Of course a much larger 
proportion say they read it; and many have read it in 
their school days perforce, in extracts and selections; 
but they never liked it, and they don’t like it now. Even 
men of intelligence may have no appreciation of the 
muse. ‘She isnot a subject,” writes Disraeli the Elder, 
‘‘who comes under the cognizance of philosophy or 
wit.” The learned Selden says that ‘‘ 1t is derogatory in 
alord to print verses, tho he may make them to please 
himself.” Pascal, the man of science, complained that 
poetry “had no settled object.” Malherbe (who wrote 
* verses himself, but with great difficulty) declared that 
“a good poet was not more useful to the State than a 
skillful player at ninepins.” Carlyle—perhaps because 
he had no gift that way himself—said that whoever had 
anything to say had much better say it in prose; Cob- 
bett showed, by cutting off all the adjectives in ‘* Gray’s 
Elegy,” you could ieave the sense where it was before. Sir 
Isaac Newton was once asked what he thought of poetry. 
He had not the courage to say of it what another great 
mathematician said of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” ‘‘ It is all asser- 
tion; not a word of proof in it from beginning to end,” 
but answered, ‘“‘ Well Barrow says that poetry is, after 
_all, only ingenious nonsense.” Thisis the opinion of 
most people, especially of those who say, * I don’t 
care for your modern poetry, give me Shakespeare.” 
They don’t like Shakespeare any better than the rest. It 
is useless to argue upon the matter or to attempt to in- 
culcate a taste for it in those who have none. You might 
as well try to teach them to play the fiddie. Under these 
circumstances the idiocy of our public system, which en- 
deavors to cultivate a taste for Greek and Latin verse in 
the average schoolboy, is indeed amazing. 

Coal in London has been emulating the example of the 
Sibyl’s books; it has been getting less and less in amount, 
and more and more is being charged for it, The unusu- 
ally cold weather has assisted the strike to create a panic 
among our householders, who saw themselves sitting in 
rugs and blankets around a fireless grate, with nothing 








but cold’ mutton and tinned meats to subsist upon. 
When coal goes up wood goes up, and there has arisen a 
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great temptation to burn certain esthetic articles of fur- 
niture, of the sight of which one has got heartily tired; 
this has, however, been restrained in many cases by the 
reflection that it is not our own but has been procured 
upon the “hire system.” The only cheerful person I 
have come across during this alarming state of things is 
my friend Jones, who edits a monthly magazine. ‘I 
don’t care twopence about this strike,” he told me, ‘‘if 
it goes on for a twelvemonth. I have got at my office 
enough rejected manuscripts, principally novels and epic 
poems, to last me for firing till the Christmas after next.” 

A lady attended, the other day, in place of her husband, 

to answer a charge of selling oleomargerine instead of 
butter. Her defense was that the summons alleged that 
the misdemeanor was committed in 1800 (the 92 having 
been left out by mistake) when the act had not been 
passed, oleomargerine was unknown, and her husband 
not in existence. He was fined (a shilling and two shil- 
lings costs) all thesame. This seems contrary to what 
one would have expected of the British law. What has 
come of all its “‘ quips and quiddities” of which one has 
read so much? In old times if a gentleman’s name in an 
indictment for murder was spelled with an additional 
letter (Paine for Payn, for example, a very common mis- 
take) or if he was called Henry William instead of Wil- 
liam Henry (an error in a particular case Disraeli con- 
fesses to have constantly committed) i: was equivalent to 
an acquittal. Were all these stories of the niceties of the 
law exaggerated, or has the law itself discarded them in 
favor of common sense? And if so when did it happen? 

A touching incident, unexampled in its strangeness, 
has taken place in a traveling circus. A little boy of 
eight years old was so delighted with the clown’s per- 
formance that he absolutely died of laughing. The un- 
witting cause of this catastrophe, we are told, ‘‘ threw 
aside his cap and bells,” and bathed the little fellow’s 
face with water. But the child’s nervous tho pleasurable 
excitement had been too great for his tender frame, and 
he expired murmuring ‘‘ Ain’t it nice?” Tt was a happy 
death enough; but the scene, thoinfinitely pathetic, must 
have been such as no painter would dare to portray; even 
the reading of it sounds incredible. Yet excessive mirth 
is as exciting as excessive sorrow; and I remember read- 
ing in a recent work of medical science that broken 
hearts (as they are called) are more often caused by sud- 
den joy than sudden grief. The only approach to this 
singular incident that has come to my knowledge was an 
internal injury caused by too violent mirth. The victim 
had been reading a well-known work of great humor 
for the first time, and it was too much forhim, The 
consequences in his case were not fatal, but they were 
serious, and he had to be *‘ dieted on sermons and work: 
of reference,” his doctor told me, for a long time after- 
ward. He ought to have been given the ‘“‘ Hundred 
Best Books” to read. 

A sanitary periodical suggests that instead of our hand- 
writing being slanting, such a hand ‘‘as when a field of 
corn bows all its ears before the roaring East,” it should 
be vertical. ‘* Many ills,” we are told, “are traced to 
the postures assumed in and required by the slanting 
writing taught in our schools.” It is true, at all events, 
that the postures insisted upon by writing masters often 
cramp the fingers, give the pupils pain, which is certainly 
not conducive to a ‘free hand.’ Unless the writer is 
comfortable, it is impossible, and contrary to Nature, 
that he should write well. Whether vertical writing 
will cure the evils of “‘ crooked growth” isa matter on 
which I offer no opinion; but if itis more easy for the 
learner let him try it. Bad handwriting is not, I 
believe, so often the result of bad teaching, as of too 
much pen work; but in a free country the hand should 
at all events be free. Not’ a word does hygiene tell us 
of the great relief felt by unaccustomed correspondents 
in the act of putting their tongues out; yet they all do it. 
This phenomenon surely merits investigation. 

An artistic company in France have got into trouble 
for providing a supply of pictures by Millet and also by 
old masters, to the esthetic public. The system has been 
admirably described in one of Wilkie Collins’s stories, as 
also how to evade any unpleasant consequences that may 
arise from it. If the purchaser has doubts and cannot 
**make out” his Rembrandt, }ou sell him a cleaning 
mixture which rubs out everything, so that he has 
nothing to go upon, in an action at law, except the can- 
vas. In the present case this device was wanting, and two 
oi the manufacturers have been punished, the artist in 
chief with two months’ imprisonment and the gentleman 
who gave “‘ the appearance of age” to his productions 
much more severely. In nothing is such extraordinary 
reverence paid to age as in pictures, except, perhaps, in 
oak furniture. A friend of mine made acquaintance 
with a dealer in this class of ware and was rather 
alarmed, at teatime, by the report of a gun in the next 
** Oh, it’s only Jenny” (his daughter), explained 
the host, ‘‘ making worm-holes with small shot.” 

A new calculating boy has turned up in Paris and 
astonished the Academy of Sciences. He was asked on 
what day of the week fell March 11th, 1822, and instant- 


ly replied, Monday. One concludes that this answer was - 


correct, tho it is not stated. But, after all, what is the 
use of a’calculating boy? The best we ever had, made, 
indeed, a fortune for himself as an engineer, but made 
nothing else worth mentioning; no bridge, no viaduct, 
no anything that is associated with his name. He sim- 





ply did things in his head which anybody else could do 
with a pencil and piece of paper. One imagines that 
extempore calculation must be a proof of extraordinary 
intelligence, but, like the chess player, who can play 
twelve games without looking at a board, the marvel 
never grows. Zerah Colburn, at eight years of age, 
could raise the number eight to the sixth power, which 
extends to fifteen figures, and produce square roots and 
cube roots with lightning quickness. But our George 
Bidder surpassed him, At twelve years old he was taken 
before the Stock Exchange and the following question 
put to him: 

‘If the pendulum of a clock vibrates the distance of 
nine inches and three-quarters in a second of time, how 
many inches will it vibrate in the course of seven -years, 
fourteen days, two hours, one minute and fifty-six 
seconds?” Answer: ‘‘ Two thousand, one hundred and 
sixty-five millions, six hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand, seven hundred and forty-four inches and three- 
quarters.” 

He answered this correctly in exactly one minute. In 
later life an even more remarkable anecdote is told of 
him. His eye for numbers was as remarkable as his 
command of figures; he would have been invaluable as 
a military scout. A Birmingham friend once took him 
over a steel pen manufactory and inquired of the mana- 
ger how many pens were in each receptacle. ‘‘ There 
are a thousand,” observed Bidder. ‘‘ Well, upon my 
life, your friend is a good guesser,” said the manager; 
‘but asa matter of fact, and for particular reasons of 
our own, there are 999 pens in the compartments.” 
“Let us count them,” said Bidder. ‘‘I think you will 
find exactly a thousand.” And so they did; two of the 
pens had stuck together. In spite of some cynical state- 
ments to the contrary, “calculating girls” have been 
very rare. One of them, at eleven years old, was, in 
1819, also taken before the Stock Exchange, and found 
to be a marvelous arithmetician. What was very curi- 
ous in her case, she could neither read nor write. It is 
generally believed that the animal world is incapable of 
calculation, but in a Scotch newspaper of 1816 we read 
an instance of something very like it. ‘‘A carrion 
crow, perceiving a brood of fourteen chickens in a barn, 
carried off one of them, but, on a lady opening a window, 
dropped its prey. In the course of the day, however, 
the plunderer returned, in company with thirteen other 
crows, when each one seized its bird and carried off the 
whole brood at once.” 

Tho the regulation of the London traffic reflects the 
highest credit on its police, the ‘‘ crossings” are always 
attended with some dangers. To see a blind man across 
the streets is an enterprise trying even to a philanthropist; 
and the nervousness and alarm exhibited by the fair sex 
and country visitor excite the sympathy of the feeling 
heart. A Welsh magistrate, himself not unaccustomed 
to London, but commiserating the feelings of these vic- 
tims to inexperience, was so good as to convey two in- 
fants the other day from the Mansion House to the oppo- 
site side of the way. They were only infants in the eye 
of the law, being twenty years old apiece; but “it was 
evident they were frightened by the traffic of that dan- 
gerous thoroughfare, and he endeavored to calm their 
fears.” In this he succeeded so completely that they 
were able to concentrate their attentions upon his watch 
and chain, of which they deprived him en passant. It 
turned out that they were two notorious and habituai 
London thieves, who ‘‘ knew their way about” at least as 
well as the tender-hearted Welshman. There is surely 
nothing in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” that beats the 
humor and simplicity cf this incident. 

A curious example of what a crop of good can be de- 
rived from a single seed, is offered by Dr. Kerr Cross, in 
his history of a coffee cutting from Kew Gardens. Ten 
years ago the authorities of that institution sent out some 
slips of the coffee plant to Blantyre, in Central Africa; 
‘but only one of them survived the voyage. This one, 
however, grew, bore seed, and has now a million of off- 
spring on a single estate. The quality, moreover, is so 
good that it fetches 112 shillings a hundredweight in the 
London market. The whole story reads like a leaf out of 
‘*Robinson Crusoe” (tho he was not so lucky with his 
wheat), yetit isquitetrue. Ifthe wilderness has not there 
been made to blossom like the rose, it has been made to do 
so with a much more useful article, and this incident will 
have ‘“‘a mighty civilizing effect” upon an immense re- 
gion, and ‘‘ confer an inestimable boon” upon its inhabit- 
ants. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


Last week was to the Catholics of Washington Holy 
Week, and with the Episcopalians it was much the same, 
so that with them and with the people who were glad 
to have a few quiet days with nothing in society going 
on, it wasa pleasant, quiet time. There were no readings 
or lectures, nor any Lenten amusements. The women 
went to prayers, in the churches; the few young men 
there are in the city, not in business, stayed outside the 
churches and looked at the pretty girls when they came 
out. The business men went about their work, as they 
always do, througheverything. Congress drowsed a lit- 
tle, because so many of the members were still away look- 





ing after their fences against next November. The 
weather, instead of keeping a neutrality between winter 
and summer, which would have made it bearable, sud- 
denly changed from summer heat, with the thermometer 
in the neighborhood of eighty, to a winter cold. The 
trees, which had responded to the warmth, caught a se- 
vere cold, and looked for two days after Palm Sunday as 
if they ought to be wrapped in flannel. Onthat Sunday, 
besides furs on the street there was a brief squall of snow 
particles for half an bour in one quarter of the city, with 
the sun shining and the wind blowing at the rate of 
thirty knots an hour. Truly the vicissitudes of our cli- 
mate are unvarying, and carrying the Weather Bureau 
over to the Department of Agriculture has not brought 
about any consideration or kindness for young buds or 
peach blossoms. 

The windows of the shops have had early and suggest- 
ive things in spring flowers at the milliners’, and spring 
dresses, at the dry goods windows; and during the hot 
days it was a pleasure to look at. them. One of the 
largest of the florists here, J. Small & Sous, made one of 
their windows look like a bride, with lace and Bermuda 
lilies and another one like a garden of roses, while the 
inside of the store was beautiful with a long bank of 
Bermuda lilies and large white and gilt baskets with the 
Italian varieties of the maiden hair growing in them. 
People went to see the lovely things in crowds. Besides 
the plants already mentioned, he had the climbing aspar- 
agus trained over another window and bunches of callas, 
which the reporters will call calla lilies, when they are 
not lilies but arums. 

The 14th of April was the birthday of Senator 
Morrill, and there is a general feeling of gladness that he 
is so fully recovered as to be able to welcome it and to be 
welcomed himself in enjoying it. Mr. Horatio King 
wrote a poem on this eighty-second birthday from which 
I give a few lines, they are so exceedingly suitable: 

“What matters it tho eighty years or more 
Crowd close upon us, if in mind and strength 
We hold our place intact in active life? 

And then what matters when our work is done 
If sammons sudden come to call us home? 

It is not Death, tho bearing that dread name, 
But Birth, since real life begins, not ends 
When darkness shrouds the silent tomb.” 

The Washington Post, also, the morning paper of the 
city, in the first column of its editorial page, has a greet- 
ing to the Senator, and says of his late illness: 

“ With a wonderful vitality, which Mr. Morrill has never 
imposed upon or trifled with, and a strength of will that 
has stood him in good stead through a long and busy ca- 
reer and largely contributed to its successes, he has been 
enabled to baffle the adversary, and is a well man again 
with a new lease of life before him.” 

The talk in the papers, last week, about our paying 
150,000 francs as indemnity to Italy, makes ong. reflec- 
tive. Naturally one’s first feeling is that the sum to be 
paid is a little high for the species of Italian'that it is 
for. They were of the sort that left their country for its 
good, and came here not for our good. We do not care 
for any one of them. We should like it if Congress 
would pay sufficient attention to the needs of the coun- 
try to pass a re trictive immigration law that would 
keep out that sort of people. New York has become 
such a center of foreiguers that it c nuot raise money 
or enthusiasm enough to erect a monument to General 
Grant, and instead of celebrating Wasbington’s Birth- 
day, it has processions and flags for the Orangemen of 
Ireland whenever a day occurs that they wish to cele- 
brate. New Orleans is in danger of being swamped with 
the Italians and their secret assassin societies in the 
same way; and it rose against them. It was a lawless 
proceeding, and I do not justify it; but let our political 
men study it. and pass restrictive immigration laws on 
the Atlantic slope as well as on the Pacific. Let them, 
also, pass such a bill as Senator Dolph offered to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations a short time ago, and 
which has since been reported favorably and without 
any change to the Senate. The bill was an embodiment 
of the resolution offered by Senator Sherman, and sug- 
gested to him by President Harrison’s last Message 
to the effect that acts committed in any State or Territo- 
ry which violate the treaty rights of aliens shall be 
brought before the United States courts and given a fair 
trial in them, and the sentence executed in the same 
manner as sentences upon conviction for crime are every- 
where carried out under United States laws. We have 
a treaty with Italy which lacks the one thing that would 
makeit practical—that is the power to rectify the wrongs 
that a State may inflict upon aliens. The treaty with 
Italy virtually gives any one of our States a good oppor- 
tunity to involve us as a nation in a war with Italy. 
Senator Dolph, from the Pacific Coast, has seen the work- 
ings of the Chinese immigration there, and has felt the 
needs of this sort of a bill, making, as it does, a supple- 
ment to all our treaties with foreign nations. He is also 
working so earnestly to bring about a restrictive immi- 
gration law there that it makes one wish he would also 
come to the rescue of the Atlantic slope and stir up our 
slothful men to a movement of the same sort here, We 
are getting too much dilution. It is time now to shut 
down; we should stop ingulfing foreigners in our hith- 
erto deemed insatiable maw, and proceed to digest and 
assimilate what we have on hand. It will take, for 
years to come, every atom of the strength of our civiliza- 
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tion, our patriotism and the powers of self-government 
we Anglo-Saxons are born with, to receive and work into 
good citizens the flood of the depraved, the vicious, and 
the people who are almost equally bad from centuries of 
despotism, who have been poured in upon us from Hun- 
gary and Italy and Austria and other countries of 
Europe. It is time to halt them before they get here. 

The Senate had, one day last week, the very last work 
of the Centennial Exhibitioa of 1876 brought before it, 
and until then the business part of that Exhibition had 
not c osed. There are fourteen or fifteen thousand dol- 
lars left of the bonds issued at the time which have been 
in the hands of the Finance Committee uncilaimec. The 
death of the owners of the bonds, in some cases, leaving 
no family behind them, and in other cases leaving so 
many heirs that the amount payable to each of them 
would not pay the postage of sending it, has left this 
money with thecommittee. Mr. Frederick Fraley, the 
chairman, one of Philadelphia’s best citizens and now 
ninety years old, has asked that the question of the dis- 
posal of the money should be settled while he is yet alive. 
So upon the calendar of the Senate bills it reads: ‘‘To 
enable the Centennial Board of Finance te close i's 
affairs.” Philadelphia has asked that the sum thus left 
shall be givea toward a permanent exhibition in that 
city, something of the nature of the Centennial, and 
probably that is the disposal that will be made of it. 
But the interesting thing is that the matter should have 
held on so long that only now, sixteen years after, we 
come upon a residuum of our great Centennial just as 
we are getting ready for another at Chicago. One cele- 
brated our liberty; this to celebrate the fact that we are 
here at all—that Columbus, in prowling about overseas, 
stumbled upon some little outwork of our continent and 
rushed back to Spain to announce it with great joy. 
Suppose he had not found us, but, as Sydney Smith 
says, ** fallen off on some other planet,” where should we 
be now? 

To return after this to the subject of the Senate calen- 
dar seems a lowering of one’s dignity. But there is 
another item which also is interesting, and that is a 
motion to pay the rest of the salary of John Howard 
Payne, who died while our consul at Tunis in 1852, Is 
not that along time after? 

One of the most interesting of the societies here has 
been for several years the Women’s Anthropological So- 
ciety, founded six or seven yedrsago with great doubts as 
whether it would becarried on, but nevertheless with a 
feeling that women would eventually take interest 
enough in it after they found the training it required 
and the uses of the work. The consequences have justi- 
fied the efforts of the founders. It has had an animated 
life from the beginning, and now numbers over fifty 
working members, with a long list of corresponding 
members, and several in its honorary list whose names 
are well known all over the civilized world. It has the 
usual formation of a society—constitution, by-laws and 
regularly elected officers. Its work is now divided into 
sections—Archeology, Ethnology, Folklore, Psychology 
and Sociology. From each of these sections at every 
meeting there is a short report upon what is going on, 
given by different members; and once a year each sec- 
tion has a day entirely devoted to its particular 
subject with a paper and a discussion after it. 
The first President and one of the founders was 

Mrs. Stevenson who, with her husband, Col. James 
Stevenson—the latter connected with the Bureau 
of Ethnology of the United States Survey—had 
done years of study among the Zuni Indians. After the 
death of her husband Mrs. Stevenson took his place in 
that work in the Bureau, and continues to be a member 
of the society, tho her work takes her to that far-away 
spot—the Zuni reservation in New Mexico—and she is 
not often present at the meetings. The second President 
was Mrs. H. A. P. Carter, the wife of the Minister from 
the Sandwich Islands; he died a few months ago. Mrs. 
Carter was Miss Judd, born at Honolulu; her father a 
missionary well known there—the Rev. Mr. Judd. All 
the early part of her Jife was at a very interesting time 
in those islands, when the natives were still many of 
them heathens, and retained many of their aboriginal 
customs. Miss Judd, as she then was, studied them 
then with a mingled human and scientific interest, and 
the Anthropological Society in Washington was made so 

much the richer by the results of her work. Her articles 

upon the life of the women, their characteristics, their 
ways of bringing up children, and the calm sweetness of 
their manners as contrasted with the nervous, abrupt, 
sharp ways of us Anglo-Saxons, were always very in- 
teresting. Mrs. Carter in her own manner had so much 
of this same repose and sweetness, that it seemed as if 
she might have acquired it by absorption, if not by in- 

heritance. The present President is Miss Alice C. 

Fletcher. She has become known by her recent appoint- 

ment to the Ethnological Department at Harvard, the 

Peabody Museum. Her paper this year was on the Cos- 

mogony of the Nez Perces Indians, or the Nemapoo, 

the Indian name. Miss S. A. Scull is one of the 
members and was also one of the founders, She went 
to Greece three years ago, to study Greek art from its 
archaic period up to the highest development of Greek 
art, when Athens was in her splendor. She took photo- 
graphs herself during her studies, and her book, *‘ Greek 
Mythology Systematized,” is used as a text-book in some 


of the universities of our Northern States. At one of the 
late meetings of the society, Miss A. T. Smith, in the di- 
vision of Psychology, gave an historical résumé of the 
rise and growth of the study of psychology which was 
full of suggestive things, and with its brightness held the 
attention of the members enchained while she was read- 
ing, and gave rise to an animated discussion afterward 
which kept them there long after the hour of adjourn- 
ment had come and gone. On the Folklore day there 
were four papers the result of original work—upon Irish 
Folklore, by Mrs. E. P. Thompson; upon Haiti, by 
Mrs. Fred Douglass, whose husband was lately our Minis- 
ter there;and upon Georgia, by Miss Elizabeth Bryant 
Johrston. One of the practical results—women are al- 
ways practical—was the appointment of a Committee to 
Study the Directive Forces of Women in organized So- 
ciety and another to inquire into the recent movement in 
France for Medical Examination of Scholars and of 
School Processes in the matter of the uses the eyes are 
subjected to in study and the processes of brain power, 
especially with scholars who are brilliant while in school 
and never amount to anything afterward, and whether 
these examinations have resulted in anything that will 
be of practical use to children and schools in this coun- 
try. 

Among the honorary members are Miss Rose Elizabeth 
Cleveland, Mrs. Sophie Schliemann, of Athens, Greece, 
and Mrs. Mary Hemenway, of Boston. 


Sine Arts. 
ART ON MOUNT ATHOS. 


BY PROF, CASPAR RENE GREGORY, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG, 











IF any one thinks of the rocky and wooded tongue of 
land upon which the monks live as offering no charms for 
art lovers, let him take up Dr. Heinrich Brockhaus’s book 
“Artin the Athos Monasteries” —‘‘Die Kunst in den Athos- 
klstern,” (Leipzig, 1891), and he will speedily be convinced 
to the contrary. Dr. Brockhaus, a son of one of the mem- 
bers of the well-known firm, F. A. Brockhaus, and a 
privatdocent in the University of Leipzig, spent about two 
months of the year 1888 on Mount Athos, toward the close 
of an Eastern journey. The book named is the result of his 
notes and photographs combined with a large amount of 
research into the literature about Athos. 

The book is made.up of four parts, a supplement and a 
fine series of plates. In the first part (pp. 1-55), the author 
treats of the monasteries in general, of their origin. the 
way they are built, and of the decoration of their churches. 
His description of the peninsula and of the idyllic quiet of 
the monastic settlements forms an attractive introduction 
to the whole subject. He then gives a list of the monaster- 
ies, beginning with the Lauraof St. Athanasius of the year 
963. In refutation of the oft-repeated statement that the 
mountain is entirely consecrated to Mary, the ‘“ Mother 
of God,” Dr. Brockhaus shows that only six monasteries 
or churches are sacred to her, whereas four or five are con- 
secrated to Christ, and ten or eleven have various saints as 
their protectors. 

The plans of the single monasteries vary in many re- 
spects, but agree in grouping the buildings around the 
liturgical center, the Church. The monasteries with 


castles. 
churches, in contrast with the Byzantine churches with 


Batopedi. 


falling in of a little dome above the altar in the Laura 


the goldsmith’s hand. 


churches. 


the second coming of Christ, and the Jast judgment. 


and that he made up various paragraphs out of his ow 
head. 








plenty of room spread themselves out; those that are lim- 
ited in space tower up into the air like heaven-soaring 
The author names as the peculiarity of the Athos 


which they in other respects agree, the clover-leaf form of 
the ground plan. The two churches to which he at this 
point calls special attention are that at Karyiis and that at 
The former has served as a puzzle for scholars. 
Dr. Brockhaus comes to the conclusion that itis a Byzan- 
tine dome church with the dome left out; why the dome 
was left out is not clear; perhaps they were in a hurry, 
perhaps they had not money enough, perhaps it was built 
just at the time at which St. Athanasius was killed by the 


The other church, that at Batopedi, is also extremely old 
and highly decorated. The close of the first part gives a 
gereral view of the decorations in the churches, and 
touches upon the inlaid floors, the beautiful pillars, the 
carving in stone and in wood, and the many products of 


The second part is devoted to the paintings in the 
After a general view of the paintings and a de- 
scription of their contents and arrangement, Dr. Brock- 
haus treats at length of their conception of the various pic- 
tures, grouping them as pictures of Christ or of Mary, and 
as scenes from the tife of Christ or of Mary. The interesting 
series of scenes begins with the annunciation, the birth, 
the presentation in the temple, and the baptism, passes 
then to the transfiguration, the raising of Lazarus, and 
theentrance to Jerusalem, and closes with the Lord’s 
Supper. the passion, the burial, the resurrection, the ascen- 
sion, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the assumption, 


Inthisconnection Dr. Brockhaus describes the ‘* Hand- 
book of Painting,’’ which he calls one of the richest existing 
sources for the history of art. The writer was a priest and 
a monk named Dionysius, who lived probably in the six- 
teenth century. He describes the technical part of painting, 
then the pictures from the Bible and from the lives of 
the saints, and then their arrangement in achurch. It is 
amusing and irritating to see that the forger Simonides, 
of evil omen, was the first one to print this work in Greek, 


In order to give a clearer view of the method of arrange- 


ment of the paintings in the churches, Dr. Brockhaus gives 

a series of plans of those in the church at Dochiarin. This 

second part of the work has set before us the artistic work 

of the monks, from its hight in the fourteenth to its decay 

in the sixteenth century. We must turn to an earlier 
period. 

The third part has to do with miniatures, with the paint- 
ings in the manuscripts, and begins with a general classifi- 
cation of the books. This is followed by a view of the sub- 

ject-matter for the pictures, which is drawn chiefly from 

the Psalms and the Gospels. The author only found one 
illustrated manuscript for the Old Testament, aside from 
the Psalms, and that was a defective Octateuch most pro- 
fusely adorned;a French writer had spoken of a Job with 
illustrations; but Brockhaus could not find it anywhere. 

In describing the pictures the author follows the order 
of time and shows us by means of certainly or approxi- 

mately dated volumes how the conception and execution 
vary in passing from the tenth to the fourteenth or six- 
teenth century. 

In the fourth part the art of later years is put before 
us, first in its connection with ancient art in architecture, 
in carving and in painting, and then in respect to its pecu- 
liarities from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, and 
finally in the nineteenth century. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how the old principles and technical rules hold good 
even for these late days. 

The appendix touches upon the literature of Athos, pre- 
sents the detailed account of the oldest series of wall paint- 
ings, and gives a chronological list of the works of art 
mentioned in the volume. The illustrations are excellent. 
Several monasteries loom up before our view, and these 
are. followed by a number of excellent reproductions of 
pictures from manuscripts, to say nothing of other works 
of art. 








Sanitary. 
THE CORONER SYSTEM AND ITS DEFECTS. 


DEATHS by accident, by violence and various forms of 
sudden death, in the interests of good order and for the 
protection of society require the most careful examination. 
This has been.so far realized that in all countries approach- 
ing to civilization there is some form of inquest or inquiry. 
If in unskilled hands it may only be a ridiculous parody 
upon justice and search; but if inquisitive with skiiledin- 
sight into modes of accident and causes of death it isone of 
the most important protections against carelessness and 
crime. It has to do with circumstances and events quite 
different from those that originated the old coroner system. 
Machinery in all its thousand forms needs to be questioned 
as to how it accomplishes its works of death as well as its 
beneficent industries. The modern arts of taking life by 
violence are wholly different from those of ancient times. 
Now we go to medicine, to chemistry, to microscopy and to 
various minor arts to get at the real facts of many a case. 
The laws which seek to reach this great search warrant for 
cause of death must be clear in their statutes, facile and 
searching in their methods, and radical and effective in 
their results. 

It is our design here to point out some of the defects of 
the present coroner system, and to presevt a brief of what 
has been found to be a great improvement both in effect- 
iveness and economy. The best review of the whole subject 
with which we are acquainted was that given in The Forum, 
in 1889, in an article by S. W. Abbott, M.D., of Massachu- 
setts. He has been in a position to study, for many years 
past, the working of an entirely different system as ope- 
rated in Massachusetts, and so is able to present in contrast 
the evils of the old law and the benefits of thenew. Various 
medico-legal societies, among them that of New York, have 
also from time to time discussed the subject, but because 
of some difference as to details, and far more because of 
political complications, have been unable to initiate any 
change. Recently the topic was well considered in a paper 
read before the New York Academy of Medicine by Prof. 
Stephen Smith. 

In many of the States and in many of our cities the cor- 
oner isa political officer whose only fitness for the position 
1s that he is able to see in it a most lucrative means of live- 
lihood as well as of securing a surplus 4 percentage of 
which he can contribute to election funds. He knows 
nothing, and often is supposed to know nothing, that fits 
him to be an investigator into the cause of death. If, as is 
now frequently the case, he is a physician, his appointment 
has not depended upon bis skill or his ability to make an 
expert autopsy, but upon party claims. None know so 
well as physicians that 'he ordinary practitioner cannot be 
an expert in conducting post-moriem inquiries unless he 
is able to give to this specialty such study and time as 
make him capable aud efficient in this special branch. It 
is often the mortification of the medical profession to find 
their brethren relied on as experts in cases iv which the 
daily work of practice throws but little if any light. 

As to that useless appendage the coroner’s jury Dr. Ab- 
bott speaks thus: 





“It may reasonably be asked for what purpose the coroner’s 
jury exists. Whenever a coroner’s jury by their verdict fix a 
crime upon an individual, the same evidence which has con- 
vinced them is again rehearsed before a court of law, and usu- 
ally ina much more thorough manner. Wherefore the expense 
of two tribunals sitting and deciding upon the same question? 
Another evidence of the uselessness of the coroner’s inquest is 
the greater facility with which medico-legal inquiries are con- 
ducted in couutries where coroners’ juries are unknown. It is 
not our purpose to criticise the jury system in general, but only 
so far as it plays a part at the coroner’s inquest. The ordinary 
jury of courts of law is called upon to consider questions hav 
ing a very wide bearing, both of a civil and ofa criminal nature. 
Financial and other busiuess transactions, pertaining to the deal- 
ings of men with each other in the daily walks of life, are among 
the most common questions submitted to the test of trial by jury. 
Of these, every man having an ordinary amount of common 
sense and liable to jury duty is expected to have some knowledge 
and can usually form an opinion. 
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** The question properly and directly before a coronor’s jury is 
one and one only: What was the cause of death? 

* While in many cases this question may be so clear as not to 
require the intervention of an expert, it is also true that cases are 
of frequent occurrence in which no jury, selected as juries usually 
are, can comprehend the exact cause of death. The question isa 
purely medical one, and as such requires a thorough knowledge 
of anatomy, chemistry, materia medica and toxicology. A 
knowledge of pathology is especially necessary in certain cases 
wherein «considerable length of time has elapsed between the 
primary injury and the fatal result. Under such circumstances 
a thorough medical training is absolutely essential. It is for 
these reasons that no tribunal has been subjected to so much 
well-merited ridicule as the coroner’s inquest. Scarcely a week 
passes in which a verdict is not recorded in some part of the 
country proving the failure of the coroner system to accomplish 
its work in a manner which is at all creditable or satisfactory. 
From time to time lawyers, physicians and others having to do 
with inquests and legal proceedings were led to comment upon 
the defects of the system. The more examination was had the 
more apparent was the inefficiency of the old system and the in- 
herent incongruity of an office requiring expert knowledge of law 
and of medicine combined in one office.”’ 

The Massachusetts or Medical Examiner System recog- 
nizes that there are two entirely different functions needed 
in these inquiries with neither of which has the ordinary 
coroner or the ordinary jury anything to do. 

The first object is to find out the immediate cause of 
death, which in very many cases can only be discovered in 
detail by a skilled medical man. The second is to find out 
the person or persons who caused the death. This is a 
legal question properly committed to the prosecutor of the 
pleas until it comes in due form before the court. In the 
Massachusetts law the medical and legal duties are sepa- 
rated “ the former being intrusted to special medical offi- 
cers and the latter to properly qualified legal magistrates.” 
The coroner’s office g~nd the coroner’s jury are abolished. 
The number of medical officers is limited to very few. Be- 
sides the more satisfactory results, the expense is less by 
several thousand dollars each year. 


*“ The chief causes of this diminution in expense are the aboli- 
tion of the coroner's jury, and the decrease in the number of in- 
quests. Inthe three years specified under the old law, there were 
held in three counties in Massachusetts one hundred and twenty- 
four inquests. In three years, under the new law, with a larger 
population, the number of inquests held in the same counties was 
but seventy-five. 

* Under the old law the ratio of inquests to cases of all sorts 
eXamined throughout the whole State was about forty per cent. 
Under the Medical Examiner law the ratio has not been more 
then twenty-two per cent. ‘The reasons for this change may be 
found in the appointment, to fill the offices formerly held by cor- 
oners, of men whose education necessarily fits them for work 
which they are expected to perform. Under the old law a man 
found dead, even without the least suspicion of violence, as in 
simple cases of heart disease or apoplexy, would in all probability 
be reported to the village coroner, provided the most common 
hypostatic marks of post-mortem discoloration were observed by 
a bystander, and interpreted by him as significant of a violent 
death. Hence, the coronor sets in motion the cumbrous machin- 
ery of his office. In the first place he sends for a constable. The 
constable summons a jury. The witnesses come next: and last of 
all, the nearest physician is summoned, whose evidence finally 
shows that the man died a natural death. Under the working of 
the present law the order of procedure is reversed. The medical 
officer first views the body, and in a case like that just cited he 
simply reports it as a view. If, however, he believes there is rea- 
sonable suspicion of violence, as revealed by the evidence shown 
him from an external examination of the body, and a personal 
inquiry of the witnesses, and also by an autopsy, if that be requi- 
site, the case isthen reported to the proper authorities for in- 
quest.” 

Connecticut and Rhode Island have modified their Cor- 
oner laws in a similar way with good results. The Medi- 
cal Record recently speaks of the New York method as 
** vicious,” and hopes for the eventual death of our present 
antiquated political coroner system. ‘It is,’ says Profes- 
sor Smith, ‘‘a relic of the past and should become as obso- 
lete as it is ancient.’”’ The protection of life from accidents 
and the detection of crime would be greatly aided if only 
we could thus be rid of the present coroner system and 
have in its place something like the Massachusetts law. 








Science. 


VERY recently Mr. S.C. Chandler, of Cambridge, has 
published some new results of his investigations with ref- 
erence to Algol, the remarkable variable star which at reg- 
ular intervals of 2 days, 20 hours, 48 minutes and 52.2 sec- 
onds drops in brightness from the second magnitude near- 
ly to the fourth, losing and regaining three-quarters of its 
light in an interval of about nine hours. It will beremem- 
bered that only a little more than two years ago, Vogel, at 
Potsdam, succeeded in verifying by spectroscopic observa- 
tions the old theory that the phenomena are due to a peri- 
odical eclipsing of the brighter star by a dark companion, 
which revolves around it in a nearly circular path. He 
found the diameter of the larger star to be 1,060,000 miles, 
that of the smaller one 840,000 (a mere trifle smaller than 
the. sun), and the distance between them 3,250,000, 
miles. But the period of variability has not been quite con- 
stant; during the early part of the century it kept short- 
ening little by little till it was some three seconds less than 
in 1800, and more recently it has been lengthening again. 
The effect was of the same sort as that observed in the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, which alternately accelerate 
and retard upon the predicted times as the earth and planet 
approach or recede from each other; and Chandler infers 
in this case a similar cause, viz., that Algol and its satel- 
lite are together revolving, in an orbit nearly as large as 
that of Neptune, and in a period of about 130 years, around 
a third star of great magnitude, but invisible, or at least 
not yet actually discovered. He is not without hopes, how- 
ever, that it may yet be found by careful observations with 
some of the great telescopes; it must be much less brilliant 
than Algol itself, but is not necessarily quite non-luminous. 
Mr. Chandler’s conclusions from the changes in the length 
ef the period, arecorroborated by. an examination of the 
“proper motion ” of the star, which proves to be slightly 











irregular, and that in a way to agree with the hypothesis 
of an orbital revolution. The irregularity of the proper 
motion, depending as it does upon the size of the orbit, 
enables us to estimate the star’s distance, which appears 
to be about forty-five light years. 


.... The first of the great terminal moraines of the east- 
ern ice-sheet were recognized in Long Island, but the best 
known are west of New York State. Professor Chamber- 
lain and his assistants have described a dozen of them in 
the Mississippi basin, and have asserted that this class of 
deposits did not seem to exist in New England. We have 
at last, however, a notice of the discovery of a terminal 
moraine in Massachusetts one hundred miles long from 
Cape Ann to Connecticut River, near Greenfield. Professor 
Shaler described in the Ninth Annual Report of the United 
States Geological Survey, a moraine on Cape Ann twenty 
miles in length, with an average diameter of four miles. 
The region is characterized by fields of traveled bowlders 
of considerable size, very observable in Gloucester. This 
was at first not known to be continuous beyond Wenham; 
but now Mr. R. S. Tarr finds it well shown at Ayer, Win- 
chendon, Royalston, Orange and Turner’s Falls. The 
bowlders are less numerous in the newly discovered line, 
the width is less, and much of it has been covered by sand 
and gravel. ‘The distribution is in more or less continuous 
patches so that there is a series of scalloped serrated lines 
in the general moraine. A vacillating condition is indi- 
cated by a frequent greater width—as much as eight or ten 
miles—while isolated patches of ‘‘shoved’’ moraine are 
found on both sides. The most typical portion near Win- 
chendon is rough in outline, bowlder-strewn with hum- 
mocks and kettles of unstratified drift and associated with 
modified drift of contemporaneous and subsequent origin, 
consisting of sandplains, eschars and valley drift. There is 
no distinct frontal apron, as the topography would not 
permit its formation. The east-west course of this moraine 
is not what would be expected, as the strie near the coast 
point southeasterly. These facts are published in a recent 
number of the American Journal of Science. As the re- 
ports of the States north of Massachusetts abound in men- 
tion of many glacial deposits, it is probable that other 
moraine lines will be found, and thus the ice phenomena 
will appear to have acted in New England just as they have 
west of New York. 


....-According to Professor Mer, in Comptes Rendus, 
starch is very abundant through the bark and woody 
structure of trees about the fall of the leaf. It is gradually 
reduced in quantity till the buds begin to swell in spring, 
when it is rapidly formed again. By the end of April in 
France, there was as much as in the previous September. 
These results, from apparently very carefully conducted 
experiments, completely reverses what has hitherto been 
regarded as the ‘ solid truths of science.” 








School and College. 


THE University of Berlin is the most cosmopolitan 
institution of learning on the globe. Every clime and cul- 
tured race is represented in its attendance, which has 
grown to phenomenal proportions. The recently issued 
official report shows that the number of students during 
the present term is 8,342. Of these 5,371 are matriculated, 
an increase of nearly 1,000in a single term. The other 2,971 
are in connection with other institutions, but are entitled 
to university privileges, The attendance in the theologi- 
cal department has, however, decreased. It is now 707, 
which is 50 less than last term and 140 less than two years 
ago, when the highwater mark was reached with 847 
theological students. Of those matriculated 3,764 are 
Prussians, 892 from other parts of Germany, 716 non-Ger- 
mans, and among these 10 Frenchmen and 176 Russians. 
Non-European countries send a contingent of 215, the 
majority of whom are Americans. The teaching force 
numbers 334 men. Of these 84 are ordinary or full pro- 
fessors, 9 ordinary and honorary professors, 85 extraordi- 
nary or assistant professors, 150 privatdocenten and 6 other 
teachers. In addition to the regular income of the uni- 
versity from endowments, rents, tuition, etc., the State in 
1890-’91 gave 2,073,000 marks. One novel department is the 
Oriental seminary for the purpose of preparing men for 
diplomacy, business and mission work in the East. It is 
under the direction of Professor Sachau. The method is 
purely practical. German and native Oriental teachers 
work side by side, one of each kind for each language. 
Chinese, Japanese, Hindustanee, Persian, Arabic, Turkish, 
Suali, Spanish and modern Greek are the lauguages 
taught. Of the 85 students enrolled in this seminary, 57 
are in the law department and 6 in the theological. 


.... The April Bulletin of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences gives notice of a most remarkable series of 
lectures in the departments of botany, philology, arche- 
ology, microscopy, fine arts, entomology, psychology, geog- 
raphy, engineering, architecture, zoology, astronomy, 
music, electricity, mineralogy, chemistry, photography, 
pedagogy and physics. The Institute makes announcement 
of the opening of the third year of its laboratory, which is 
situated at Cold Spring Harbor, on the Long Island coast, 
on the 6th of July. The regular session for students will 
continue from that date until the 3ist of August. This 
gives an admirable opportunity to those who want to re- 
ceive thorough instruction in tne various departments of 
biology, accompanied by practical illustrations of the lead- 
ing types of animal life. A special feature of the Labora- 
tory is an extended course of bacteriological research. 


.... Wooster University, at Wooster, O., devoted to Chris- 
tian instruction and co-education, from its opening, in 1870, 
has been compelled to enlarge its borders.- Two new wings 
have been added at a cost of $35,000, and were dedicated on 
the 6th inst. Addresses were made by Dr. Pomeroy,of Cleve- 
land, President of the Board, by ex-President Rutherford 
B. Hayes, and by Dr. Taylor, ex-President of the Univer- 





sity. A tablet was unveiled in the main hall of the Univer- 
sity to the memory of the Rev. John Robinson, D.D. LL.D., 
President of the Board, from the beginning of tae enter- 
prise, in 1866, until his death, in 1888. 


....A brief press dispatch from Atlanta, Ga., states that 
Clarke University, near that city, was destroyed by fire on 
Thursday night of last week. This is an institution for 
colored students under the auspices of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The loss is put at $100,000. 


....Among the teachers in the public schools of Cleve- 
land are six ladies that are of African descent, and their 
pupils are white. No two colored teachers are in the same 
building, and they get along well with their fellow-teach- 
ers and pupils. 








Personals. 


THE death of Viscount Hampden, better known as 
Speaker Brand, of the House of Commons, recalls one of 
the most exciting scenes of late years in Parliament. Com- 
mencing with 1877, under the Premiership of Mr. Disraeli, 
Messrs. Parnell and Biggar had organized the well-known 
system of Parliamentary obstruction. At first the House 
was amused, then wearied, and at last in despair. The 
Premiership changed from Conservative to Liberal, but 
Mr. Gladstone was no better able to meet the Irish Ob- 
structionists than Mr. Disraeli had been. The Gordian 
knot was cut on the 2d of February, 1881. The House had 
been sitting continuously for forty-one hours under the 
alternate leadership of Mr. Parnell aud Mr. Biggar. The 
Speaker, after taking a night’s rest, leaving Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair in the chair, entered the House at nine o’clock in the 
morning. Mr. Biggar arose to speak, but the speaker 
refused to see him, and read a carefully prepared state- 
ment declaring that the motion which was to introduce 
Mr. Forster’s coercion bill was resisted by the use of an 
obstruction, which had been recognized as a parliamentary 
offeuse. He therefore called upon no more members, but 
put the motion immediately. Mr. Parnell was absent, and 
before he could get back the doors of the House were closed 
and the division began. The Speaker triumphed over the 
bitter hostility of the Irish members, thirty of whom, after 
a tumultuous scene, were suspended. Mr. Brand occupied 
the chair for three years after, and never failed to receive 
at the hands of all men, whatever their party, the highest 
encomiums for perfect impartiality as a presiding officer. 





.... Thomas A. Edison has taken out more patents than 
have been given to any other inventorin the United States, 
and probably in the world. He is credited at the Patent 
Bureau fn Washington with more than 600 inventions, 
mostly in electrical appliances, and during one week eight 
sets of letters-patent were issued in his name. It is said 
that so great is the proportion of patents taken out in Con- 
necticut that one citizen out of every 700 is an inventor. 


....The last volume of the Universal Geography is now 
being prepared by Elisée Reclus, who is known at home as 
much as a socialist as a geographer. In the time of the 
Commune at Paris, he was sentenced to the convict gal- 
leys and secured a commutal only on an appeal of nearly 
the entire body of scientific menin England. He has lived 
since then mostly in Italy and Switzerland, but his work is 
being published in Paris. 


....The Rev. Dr. Vaughan, the new Archbishop of West- 
minster, is a total abstainer and a strong advocate of tem- 
perance. He is a man of phenomenal energy, a firm be- 
liever in the utility of ministerial work outside of the 
pulpit, and has accomplished much for the condition of 
the houses of the poor in London and Manchester, and in 
alleviating many of the miseries of the sweating system. 


.... Andrew Carnegie was an errand boy in the employ of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company when thirteen years 
old. Within five years he was appointed chief operator of 
telegraphy, and a few years after bought a small iron 
foundry in partnership with his brother and laid the 
foundation of his present wealth, which he estimates as 
between $30,000,000 and $35,000,000. 


.... Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, tho eighty-six years 
of age, has never worn a pair of spectacles, and for thirty 
years has had no need of medical advice. He attributes 
the vitality of his old age to his habit of living by an un- 
varying system. He does not go to bed till the clock strikes 
twelve, rises at half-past seven, and always after his mid- 
day meal takes an hour’s nap. 


....Edward Everett Hale, on being asked the secret of 
keeping young at the age of seventy, replied: ‘‘ First, never 
do anything yourself which you can get another to do for 
you; second, never trouble yourself as to who will get the 
credit after it is done; third, never work after three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and sleep ten hours out of every twenty- 
four. 


....Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, has the appear- 
ance of an Italian, tho he is a Marylander by birth and of 
Scotch descent. He is a little more than six feet tall, very 
fine looking, and is considered the handsomest of the men 
whose names are prominent as possible candidates for the 
Presidency. 


.-.-General Reina Barrios, the new President of Guate- 
mala, was educated at West Point, and lived for some years 
in San Francisco, His wife is an American lady, and he is 
quite in sympathy with American ideals, looking especially 
to the public school system as the basis of growth for the 
country. 


....-Dr. John Miquel, the present German Minister of 
Finance, and next to the Chancellor the most important 
member of the Imperial Cabinet, is of French parentage. 
Early in life he was an enthusiastic Radical of communis- 
tic views but is now a strong Conservative, 
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Music. 


BY -E. IRENZUS STEVENSON, 





IT is not frequent between the months of November and 
May that secular music lapses so completely into abey- 
ance for six days as was the case last week. It was both 
a matter of managerial provision and of mere coincidence 
with the special public employments of Holy Week. In 
connection with the latter, there was, as usual, a little in- 
teresting music incidental to one ritual or another, partic- 
ularly on Thursday and Good Friday. In St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral the a capella office of Tenebrz on these two 
afternoons (more especially on Friday) was supg. 
before very large congregations and sung considerably 
in accord with the musical and ecclesiastical manner of its 
presentation-in Rome. The divergencies here, however, 
are sufficiently evident to those who know to elicit some 
regret that the music is not performed nor this impressive 
vesper-service carried out in much closer affinity with the 
model. On Sunday, Easter brought the usual very elab- 
orate musical services in almost all denominations. A 
fair day thronged the city’s churches with listening and 
admiring worshipers, and with the ten thousand listeners, it 
is to be feared attracted to church and chapel on this one Jay 
of the year less from religious than artistic interest. There 
was much to be heard. But with due admission of a certain 
advance in the taste of our church-music directors in New 
York and of the public taste,the tendency toward music hav- 
ing but little truly religious and ecclesiastical spirit in it is 
yet too widely manifested for the good of either religion or 
art. There yet obtains too generally the aim at mere display. 
The functions of a concert still far too decidedly are de- 
sired, studied and carried out. A vast quantity of what 
professes to be religions music in the churches on such 
solemn festivals and on other Sundays, too much of what 
seems such merely because of its textnal companionship, 
is completely apart from veritable ecclesiastical music and 
from music for religious association. Better revert to the 
simplest chants and hymns, in pure style, sung with devo- 
tional emphasis, than the secularity that has such a free 
course in chancel, choir and organ-loft. The criticism 
applies alike to Catholic and Protestant churches in New 
York and elsewhere to-day. Priests and ministers may 
well pay closer heed to it and study thoroughly the nice 
and interesting question of the religious and artistic 
basis and function of church music,Catholic and Protestant. 
The opera is not wanted in church at Easter, nor at any 
other time. There is little excuse for so near an approach 
to it as is speciously maintained and ignorantly or senti- 
mentally sanctioned and relished. It is to be believed, too. 
that the feeling of inappropriateness to worship, even in 
festival-worship, of much of the vocal and instrumental 
music of Easter, or of any other high but solemn day in the 
calendar, is much more widely spreading among the edu- 
cated public than organists and choir-leaders and the 
clergy are aware. An Easter Sunday need lose none of its 
rich and appropriate musical attractiveness because the 
choice of the music and the conditions of its performance 
shall no lenger so flagrantly convert the church and 
alta into a place for a symphony-concert or opera, or for 
the superficial display of the soloizt’s vocal ability. Some- 
times it appears as if the world needs not merely another 
Palestrina, but the sudden carrying out, for a time, of such 
censures relating to church music as the Council of Trent 
affirmed in Palestrina’s time under circumstances by no 
means unlike contemporary ones, if they are clearly ana- 
lyzed. 

For the present week there is a pressure of much notable 
and valuable musical entertainment On Monday and Satur- 
day afternoons Mme. Amalia Joachim, the eminent German 
lieder-singer (who made her American début a fortnight 
ago) will give two recitals of German songs in Chickering 
Hall, the programs including the cycle of Schubert’s *‘ Die 
Schoene Muellerin” series and other songs by Schubert, 
Haydn, Schumann, Franz, Liszt, Dvérdk, Brahms and 
Wagner. Mme. Joachim will be assisted by Miss Villa 
Whitney White and Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein. On Tuesday 
evening and Saturday afternoon occur in the Madison 
Square Garden’s concert-hall two of the three ballad con- 
certs by Edward Lloyd, the distinguished English tenor, 
who has been heard more frequently in other of our Ameri- 
can cities than New York during his previous tours. With 
Mr. Lloyd will appear Mrs. Anna Burch, who also will 
sing several ballads, Dr. Carl Martin, bass, and Miss Dora 
Becker, violinist. Mr. Lloyd will give a concluding con- 
cert in his series next Tuesday night. On Wednesday 
afternoon is to take place the fifth of the series of 
seven pianoforte recitals that Mr. Franz Rummel has 
been giving with such genuine arti-tic success. The 
player in the historical course of the series advances 
this week to Brahms and the more modern and con- 
temporary composers for the pianoforte. On this, Thurs- 
day evening, to-morrow afternoon and Saturday evening 
occurs one of this prolonged season’s most interesting and 
attractive concert events, the Semi-Centenary Festival 
Concerts of the Philharmonic Society of New York, given 
both as a commemoration and in aid of the Society’s Bene- 
fit Fund. The details of the concerts, to be directed by Mr. 
Anton Seidl, and the names of-the participating artists 
already have been printed in this journal, and their fur- 
ther recitation is not necessary. The last program offers 
the Ninth Symphony, to be given under conditions favora- 
ble to a memorably impressive performance. 

The coming ‘“‘ Handel Festival” arranged by Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch, begins on Thursday evening of next week 
with the first stage-performance of ‘“Acis and Galatea.” 
The cast for the Handel’s quasi-operatic cantata, which 
he himself adapted to such definitely operatic use, will in- 
clude Mrs. Clementine de Vere-Sapio (Galatea), Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Rieger (Acis), Miss Irene Pevney (Damon), Mr. 
Emil Fischer (Polyphemus). A selected chorus, practically 
one made up of well-known soloists, will assist,and the stage 


evening, the 30th, “‘ The Messiah” will be sung for the first 
time in America without the ‘“ additional accompani- 
ments’’ by Mozart or Franz and with an effort for Handel’s 
own original and simpler orchestration. The soloists in 
the oratorio will be Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, Miss 
Margaret Reid, Mrs. Marie Ritter-Goetze, Mr. Italo Cam- 
panini and Mr. E. F. Bushnell. The Oratorio Society will 
furnish the choral forces for this evening. 


....-Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann will give a Liszt Recital 
at Chickering Hall, on next Saturday afternoon, April 30th, 
in which he will interpret an extended series of character- 
istic compositions of the great master pianist. 


..-.-An announcement that will create regret to the large 
summer population of New York, resident or visiting, is 
that of the discontinuance, this year, of the high-class 
orchestral concerts directed for so many seasons at the 
Brighton Beach Music Pavilion by Mr. Anton Seidl.° A 
well-known brass band is likely to take the place of Mr. 
Seidl’s orchestra. 


Uews. of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE announcement made that the controversy be- 
tween the United States and Italy would be settled by the 
voluntary payment of an indemnity has been verified by 
the payment of $25,000 (125,000 francs) to the Italian Gov- 
ernment for distribution among the relatives of the Ital 
ian subjects killed in New Orleans. Asa result of this, 
Albert G. Porter, United States Minister to Italy, has re- 
ceived instructions from Secretary Blaine to return to 
Rome, and Baron Fava has received orders to return to 
his post at the Italian Legationin Washington. It is un- 
derstood that the Baron has recently been advanced to the 
highest rank in the diplomatic branch, and could have 
other positions in Europe if heso desired. The Italians are 
said tobe jubilant over the settlement, and there is pros- 
pect that the old-time good feeling between the Govern- 
ments will be fully restored. 








....At the municipal election in Jersey City, April 12th, 
the Republican Mayor was elected by a handsome major- 
ity and the power of the ring overthrown. The total vote 
was greater than had ever been polled even in a Presiden- 
tial election. The Board of Aldermen remains Democratic. 
Immediately after the news of the election a fire broke out 
in the office of the City Comptroller and the City Treas- 
urer, endangering the city records, including the reports 
of financial transactions and the records of city expendi- 
tures. 


.. -Inspector Byrnes has been made Superintendent of 
the New York Police force in the place of Superintendent 
Murray, who has retired on account of ill-health. The new 
Superintendent on taking office gave strict instructions to 
all officers to observe the Excise law, and as a result on 
April 17th ninety excise arrests were made. 


....-A copyright agreement has been concluded between 
the United States and Germany, giving to Americans pro- 
tection in Germany in regard to works of literatnre and 
art, as well as photographs, on the same basis‘as to sub- 
jects of the Empire. The agreement is terminable on 
three months’ notice. 


....T'wo revenue steamers have been ordered to leave San 
Francisco for Port Townsend and await orders. This ac- 
tion is understood to indicate that an agreement has been 
reached between the United States and Great Britain, and 
that the instructions to the vessels are in course of prepa- 
ration. 


....-The New York Assembly has passed the Freedom of 
Worship bill, tho with such amendments as to deprive it 
of any great evil,the Woman's Suffrage bill, the Speed- 
way Repeal bill, the Farquhar Election Inspectors’ bill and 
the Gerrymander. 


....A steamer is fitting out in San Francisco for the 
Gilbert Islands, to secure laborers for the Guatemala 
coffee plantations, thus practically reviving the labor 
trade, which is really another form of slavery. 


.... The excitement over the opening of the new lands in 
the Sisseton Agency, Oklahoma Territory, has been in- 
creasing for several days, and there is danger of trouble, 
and even blood shed. 


....Civil Service Commissioner Hugh S. Thompson has 
tendered his resignation in order to take the place as 
Controller of the New York Life Insurance Company. 


....-The British Government has largely increased its 
grant for the exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


FOREIGN. 


....The Socialists in Paris and Madrid have decided not 
to parade on May Day, but to celebrate the day quietly. 
Meetings will be held, but everything will be done to avoid 
disorder. Ravachol, the Anarchist, and his accomplices 
have been indicted. There have been Socialist outrages in 
Valencia, and Cadiz, where petards were thrown into the 
ranks of a religious procession, incendiary fires in Vienna 
and considerable activity among the Anarchists in Sweden. 
In London John Moore Packer addressed a number of un- 
employed workingmen at Tower Hill, and promised them 
to stir an agitation such as has never been before seen in 
that city. The effects of the miners’ strike are becoming 
constantly more serious. 


....The investiture of the Khédive took place April 14th 
at Abdin Palace in Cairo, and was celebrated with much 
pomp. The british and Egyptian troops were massed in 
front of the Palace. The reading of the firman was accom- 
panied by the reading of a telegram by the Sultan, confer- 
ring upon the Khédive the administration of the Sainai 





be managed by Mr. Franklin Sargent. On Saturday 





the Turkish representative, have been arranged, and he 
will remain in Egypt. 


...-Advices from St. Petersburg to London state that 
arrangements have been made for the transference of 
private railways and steamers to the Government and for 
mobilizing a)l the forces. The severest penalties are pro- 
vided for any who shall communicate any of the plans of 
the Government, and any instruction in the Polish lan- 
guage will be severely punished. 


----A seditious movement in Rio Janeiro, prompted, it 
is supposed, by Anarchists, occasioned a three days’ proc- 
lamation of a state of siege, which has since been raised, 
and the city is declared tranquil. The Legislature of the 
Province of Matto Grosso has declared that State inde- 
pendent of the Republic of Brazil. 


....The Bulgarian Government has requested the Sub- 
lime Porte to demand from Russia the extradition of two 
men who are believed to be the murderers of Dr. Vulko- 
vitch. These men were arrested in Constantinople, but re- - 


leased at the request of the Russian Consul and conveyed 
to Odessa. 


.-.-The Italian Cabinet has resigned on account of dif- 
ferences in regard to the financial measures, and the Mar- 
quis Rudini, Prime Minister, has been requested to recon- 
struct it on the basis of a stronger pressure of the Govern- 
ment proposals. 


.-.-In Venezuela the rebels are said to be preparing for a 
decisive battle. Advises from the Government, however, 
deny that there is any disturbance, and claim that the 
Government forces are strong enough to assure peace. 


....In the Argentine Republic a decree bas been issued 
by the Government, banishing several of the political pris- 
oners in custody on account of the part they took in the 
recent Radical plot to overthrow the Government. 


.... The Czar has announced his intention after his visit 
to Copenhagen in May, to pay a visit to the Emperor Wil- 
liam at Potsdam. 


...-At the great fire ia Tokio, Japan, six thousand houses 
were burned and about fifty lives lost. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


ARE we growing sweeter in temper; rising above the 
“righteous” man, for whom scarcely anybody would die, to the 
high level of the “good” man for whom “ peradventure some 
would even dare to die”? These are Lenten questions. Before 
Holy Week, let us ask ourselves, Are we willing to die with 
Jesus? To not only “sell all we have and give to the poor,” but 
goto our Calvary and say: “If not, not my will, but Thine be 
done ”?—The Churchman. 


..--Gladstone, from Saturday night to Monday morning, puts 
away all business of a secular nature, keeps to his special Sunday 
books and occupations, never dines out on that day unless to 
cheer a sick or sorrowful friend, never travels on Sunday, and in 
old times, when Her Majesty invited him to Windsor Castle on 
Sunday, for one night he stayed in Windsor, the Saturday night, 
to avoid Sunday traveling. Twice ou Sunday he goes to church, 
and he humorously terms those persous who only go once “* Once- 
ers.”’"— Christian Advocate, 


.-»-But it was his methods! Oh, yes! He should have dropped a 
postal card to the heads of each of these establishments, asking 
a few questions, such as * Will you kiadly inform me if you are in 
the prostitution business. and what is the number of your inmates, 
and what is their age and nativity, and what Sunday-school they 
attend, and what is your average daily number of patrons?” That 
woula have been unexceptionable; it would have been strictly 
ministerial. These excellent persons are inflamed with a hal- 
lowed zeal for the sanctity of the ministerial profession. They 
are so afraid that Dr. Parkhurst has lowered the standard.—Na- 
tional Baptist. 


....1t isenough for ministers to use the trustworthy results of 
investigations prosecuted at enormous moral cost by self-sacri- 
ficing men and women to whom this duty has come. It is not 
necessary for them to undertake this work themselves. A min- 
ister should be willing to go anywhere to rescue a human soul, 
but it should only be in response to the clearest conviction of 
duty that he consents to cross the threshold of a disreputable 
huuse; for at y purpose short of that he has no business there; 
the moral cost to himself is too great. The dead are there. The 
images he fixes upon his mind are reflections from the pit. It is 
drawing near to the flames of Hell.—The Watchman. 


...-The Easter number of THE INDEPENDENT (April 14th) is a 
notable issue, and the management is justified in thinking that 
never in forty-four years’ history of this great religious journal 
has a better number been published. There are (appropriately) 
forty-four pages in the issue, and over thirty contributed articles 
from the ablest writers at home and abroad. A new poem, * The 
Wind of March,” by J. G. Whittier, is a feature. We have only 
room for the closing verse: 

Blow, then, wild wind! thy roar shall end in singing 
Thy chill in blossoming; — sy 
Come, like Bethesda’s troubling angel bringing 

The healing of the spring. 

Articles by bishops and friends of Indians, temperance advo- 
cates, theologians and experts on a score of subjects, combine to 
make the Easter number of THE INDEPENDENT an event in home 
literature.— Mail and Express. 


....To this extent all parties are substantially agreed that the 
Bible is an“ errorless” Book. They find in it no intention to de- 
ceive, nor anything that is not substantially true; they find in it 
no false records. What, then, does a biblical scholar mean by 
this talk about “errancy”?... He simply means that in the 
Scriptures, as we possess them, there are certain verhal disagree- 
ments, variations in modes of statement, discrepancies in matters 
of history or chronology, which seem to him to have been in the 
sacred volume from the first, but which, he further affirms, are 
not such as to lessen in the least his faith in the Bible, and the 
whole Bible, as divinely inspired. His opponent agrees with him 
that these things are in fact in the Scriptures as we have them, 
but holds that they were not always there, and both agree that 
these things invalidate no doctrine, weaken no claim of duty, ob- 
scure in no degree the way of salvation, impair no Christian hope. 


Now, would it not be well for all parties to drop this ambiguous 
and misleading word, error. and to unite in reducing these vari- 
ations, disagreements, discrepancies, to their proper and actual 
insignificance as to both number andimportance? Would it not 
be found in this precess that much more has been made of them 
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on both sides than the facts warrant?--Pror. E. D. Morris, in 
The Evangelist 
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MISSION WORK—ITS MEANING. 


For more than a year THE INDEPENDENT has been 
giviog from sixteen to twenty columns a month to Foreign 
Missions. It has had the assistance of missionaries of 
every denomination in all parts of the world. As the 
letters have come in and the items have been gathered, 
the magnitude of the work has impressed us as never 
before; but even more impressive is the intense interest 
that has been manifested; and we have been often drawn 
to ask the question, What does it all mean? 

There are to-day in the United States, including Bible, 
Tract and Medical Societies, fifty-one Protestant general 
Societies or Boards, engaged either exclusively or par- 
tially in the work of Foreign Missions. There are also 
thirty Woman’s Boards, which work through the general 
Boards of the denominations they represent; and an 
uncertain number, not less than ten, probably not more 
than twenty, of individual enterprises, including the 
various faith missions, so-called—the Plymouth Breth- 
ren, the Pentecost Bands of the Free Methodist Churches, 
and the Pioneer Sidan Mission. These all employ in the 
field not far from 3,000 missionaries (male and female), 
and about 11,000 native agents; and at home a force of 
officials, including secretaries and clerks, of which there 
is no published record, but which cannot fall short of 
1,000; and they expend annually in the whole work an 
amount not less than $5,000,000. We may add to these 
the figures in regard to other lands. In Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Scandinavia, etc., there are about one 
hundred and thirty regularly organized independent 
societies, thirty Woman’s Boards, and perhaps thirty 
individual enterprises. These are represented on the 
field by nearly if not quite 6,000. missionaries, and 40,000 
native workers, and expend annually not less than §$7,- 
500,000. 

Absolute accuracy in such statements is impracticable, 
but it is certainly within bounds to say that the Prot- 
estant Churches of America, Great Britain and Europe 
are represented in their work for other lands by 9,000 
missionaries, and more than 50,000 native workers, and 
have expended during the past year about $12,500,000. 
But this is not all. During the past half century a con- 
siderable proportion of the annual expenditure of these 
societies has been in the form of investments in 


presses, binderies, manufactured volumes of Scriptures, 
educational and religious books—pretty nearly all the 
machinery and apparatus of modern aggressive Chris- 
tianity. The total of this investment has never been 
even estimated, but could it be done it would open our eyes 
as never before to the tremendous force that the Churches 
have put and are putting into the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

What is the meaning of it? Not merely the work 
abroad but the interest at home? - 

First. The Church of Christ is committed to the great 
work of evangelizing the world, as she never has been 
before. This is true not only of the larger branches but 
of the smatler ones as well. These missionaries represent 
almost every form of evangelical Christian faith, and the 
number of churches that are not personally interested in 
them is constantly decreasing. Never before has the whole 
Church beenso bound up in this great work. It is, too, no 
merely perfunctory interest. There is the throb of an 
intense life in it all, showing that she is above all things 
else a living Church. 

Second. Foreign Missions are covering the field as 
never before. With the exception of a few sections of 
Central Asia and Africa, these missionaries occupy every 
inhabitabie land on the globe, are preaching in every 
language, to every people, the one Gospel of Christ; are 
battling against every one of the great false faiths that 
have held so many millions in thrall. 

Third. Success beyond anything in the past history of. 
theChurch is attending these etforts; success measured 
by individual souls converted, saved from the power of 
sin and brought into communion with God; still more, 
success measured by the penetration of darkness with 
light, falsehood with truth, in the beliefs of whole races 
as well as nations and communities. We rejoice in the 
19,000 Sweepers gathered in in India, but we rejoice still 
more in the indications that the great powers of Islam, 
Buddhism, Hinduism, and the other great religions of 
Asia and Africa, are little by little losing their hold upon 
men’s minds, and then upon their hearts. 

Fourth. By thus committing herself so wholly to the 
work, by so covering the field, by these great successes, 
the Church has pledged herself to continue the work she 
has begun, never drawing back or faltering in her course 
until the end shall come. She has given this pledge to 
the missionaries she has sent to the front; to the native 
Christians who look to her for assistance and counsel; to 
the great masses who are just learning that there is a 
Christ; to that Christ himself, who gave himself for her, 
and for nineteen centuries has led her through much 
tribulation to her present vantage ground. Every one 
of those 9,000 missionaries, every one of those 50,000 
native helpers, every cent of that $12,500,000, every 
brick, stone and timber in those chapels and schools; 
every page of those Bibles and Testaments is a witness to 
the pledge. 

It rests with you, reader, whether pastor or church 
member, young or old, rich or poor, to see that the pledge 
is redeemed. Go yourself, if youcan. If not, see to it 
that those who do ack for nothing. 

Many of our Missionary Boards are just closing their 
financial year, and are watching anxiously to see whether 
the Lord’s treasury will commence the new year with a 
balance or a debt. The one means advance; the other, 
stand still, or retrench. We bring the work before you, 
and we give youa hint at its meaning. The rest lies 
with yourself. 
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ITALY AND THE UNITED STATES. 


THE partial estrangement between Italy and the 
United States has been very happily and gracefully 
ended. Our Minister has received orders to return to 
his post at Rome, Italy will shortly have an ambassador 
at Washington, and diplomatic intercourse between the 
two countries will soon be fully restored. Such a 
peaceful termination of what threatened at one time to 
be a great international difficulty ought not to be al- 
lowed to pass without a general expression of hearty sat- 
isfaction. The aim of all Christian men should be to im- 
press those holding the reins of government with the 
imperative necessity of maintaining amicable terms with 
all foreign powers, and to make it morally impossible 
that diplomatic controversies should issue in war. For 
this reason alone we ought to rejoice over the restora- 
tion of full relations between Italy and the United States. 

It is worth while to recall some of the points of the 
Italian incident. It will be remembered that a number 
of residents of New Orleans of Italian birth were tried 
and acquitted on the charge of being concerned in the 
conspiracy which resulted in the assassination of the 
Chief of Police. Thereupon the citizens took matters into 
their own hands and lynched a number of the prison- 
ers. Three of those whose lives were thus taken were 
citizens of Italy, and on their account the Government of 
Italy demanded of our Government a pledge that the 
authors of the outrage should be tried and punished, 
and that an indemnity should be paid. Our Govern- 
ment could give no such assurance. It could only ex- 





press its regret, denounce the act as cowardly and crim- 
inal, and recognize as a matter of international courtesy 
the principle of indemnity. It had no power whatever 
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to bring the offenders to trial; it could only use its good 
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end. In response to a request from Secretary Blaine 
the State authorities made an investigation; but the 
answer of Governor Nicholls was cold and indifferent in 
tone and so bitterly disappointing to the representative 
of Italy that, under instructions from his Govern- 
ment, he renewed the demand tirst made, under 
threat of a rupture of diplomatic relations if it were not 
complied with. Our Government was placed ina pecu- 
liar position. In reply it could only deprecate the hasty 
action of the Italian Government, assert its ability to 
insure the conviction and punishment of the offenders, 
and intimate its readiness, as a matter of courtesy and 
equity, to pay a reasonable indemnity. Premier Rudini 
in consequence recalled the Italian Minister, diplomatic 
intercourse was suspended, and the whole world 
commented on the matter in a way quite unfavora 
ble to our position. 

The rupture of relations was in no wise the fault 
our Government. It had absolutely no power under our 
laws to do what Italy required. If there had been 
statute giving the United States cognizance of such mat- 
ters our national responsibility forthe New Orleans out- 
rage would have been complete. In the absence of such 
a statute the hands of our Federal Government were tied. 
The most that could be properly said in criticism of us 
was that we ought not to have neglected to put such a 
law in our statute books. Congress has had the neces- 
sary power to doso. This has now become a plain duty. 
We cannot postpone it longer without danger of being in- 
volved in similar and perhaps worse complications with 
other nations. The President in his last Annual Message 
called the attention of Congress to the subject, and 
urged the adoption of legislation making offenses against 
the treaty rights of foreigners domiciled in the United 
States cognizable in the Federal courts. Congress ought 
at the present session to take the necessary measures to 
put our Government right before the governments of 
the world. 

The indemnity which our Government has thought it 
proper to pay over to the Italian Government for the 
benefit of the families of the three Italian citizens who 
were lynched, amounts to $25,000. In transmitting this 
sum Secretary Blaine says that ‘“‘ while the injury was 
not inflicted directly by the United States, the President, 
nevertheless, feels that it is the solemn duty as well as 
the great pleasure of the National Government to pay a 
satisfactory indemnity,” and he expresses the hope that 
“all memory of the unhappy tragedy will be effaced”; 
that the “‘ old and friendly relations of the United States 
and Italy may be restored,” and that ‘“‘nothing may 
occur to disturb this harmonious friendship iu the fu- 
ture.” In response to this letter the Marquis Imperiali, 
the Charge d’Affaires of Italy at Washington, responds, 
saying that his Government ‘‘ does not hesitate to accept 
the indemnity”; that it sees no reason why the cordial 
relations of the past should not be fully restored, and 
that he is empowered to declare that diplomatic relations 
with the United States are from this moment fully re- 
established. 

This, as we have said, is a happy ending of this inci- 
dent. We have done what we could to demonstrate our 
friendly feeling; Italy is satisfied, and the incident ends 
in a way honorable to both countries. 

We do not care to make much of the rather ill-natured 
remarks of some of the English papers to the effect that 
Italy has ‘scored a genuine diplomatic triumph,” and 
that Mr. Blaine has ‘‘ surrendered.” It is only proper 
to say that there has been no surrender on our part, for 
from the first our Government has expressed its willing- 
ness to do just what it has now done. We should be 
ashamed of ourselves if we had ever refused thus to show 
our friendly feeling for Italy. We have notin the least hu- 
miliated ourselves. We have done a right and friendly 
thing in a graceful way. May England always have as 
happy an extrication from similar difficulties, if she 
should have them! 


ARMY OFFICERS AS INDIAN AGENTS. 


THE House of Representatives, which is overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, inserted in the Indian bill a clause 
directing the President to detail army officers as In- 
dian agents. The Democrats in the Senate, with the aid 
of a few Republicans confirmed this action, so that what- 
ever evils result from it are chargeable directly to the 
Democratic Party. 

We regard this provision as a most unwise and perni- 
cious one, and sincerely hope that if necessary, in order 
to defeat it, the President will veto the bill. Among 
the reasons which we have for this strong conviction are 
these: 

The policy of turning over to the military the perform- 
ance of civil duties is contrary to the genius of our in- 
stitutions, and is fraught with peril. We believe the 
true doctrine on this subject was enunciated on the 
floor of the Senate by Senators Palmer, Morgan and Gor- 
man; and we are surprised that their weighty arguments 
did not have more influence with their colleagués on both 
sides of the chamber. 

It was an incident of startling significance that this 
matter was urged upon the Senate by an officer of the 
Army so prominent as Gen. Nelson A. Miles, whose-let- 
ter to Senator Manderson was openly quoted in the de- 
bate. Surely we have not yet reached the period when 
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our legislation is to be dictated by the Army. 
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It is an unwarranted condemnation of our civil institu- 
tions. This act of the highest legislative body in the 
land boldly proclaims that the civil administration of 
Indian affairs is a failure,and that the army must be 
calledin to perform the work. Our civil service, to be 
sure, is not perfett; but we are not prepared to concede 
for one moment the utterness of its failure such as is im- 
plied in this act of Congress. 

It is a most dangerous precedent. If itis necessary to 
turn over the Indian affairs to the military, why not call 
upon the army to furnish collectors of internal revenue? 
Why not have army officers for postmasters? Why stop 
at any point short of turning the whole civil service over 
tothe military? As every one knows there is corruption 
in our public elections, why not put them all under mili- 
tary supervision? We especially commend this question 
to our Democratic friends in the South, andask them if 
they are willing that the precedent they have thus set 
should be fol.owed by its logical results? 

It is an unwarranted condemnation of the Indian Serv- 
ice as at present administered. That there have been 
evils in this service in the past, gross and many, all 
will admit. That there are still evils to be remedied is 
conceded, but every intelligent observer knows that for 
at least ten years there has been a steady improvement 
in the Indian Service, never more rapid than during the 
last three years, and that to-day it stands upon a higher 
plane than ever before. 

This legislation, which seeks to change the entire policy 
of the Government in its method of dealing with the In- 
dians,is hasty and inconsiderate. It was sprung upon 
the House, and rushed through with little discussion, 
without having been considered in committee. In the 
Senate its discussion was belittled, and the minds of the 
Senators confused by extraneous matters having no real 
bearing on the subject. The bacon episode at Pine Ridge 
has nothing to do with the question. The facts of that 
case, when properly understood so far as they have any 
relation to this matter, should have influenced Senators 

in the opposite direction. The furious attack made upon 
the Indian Bureau by Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, was 
utterly unjustifiable, and inexplicable upon any other 
theory than his desire to make political capital in Indi- 
ana against President Harrison. 

The policy thus inaugurated will prove hurtful to the 
army. It imposes upon military officers an uucongenial 
service, which in the end cannot fail to distract and de- 
moralize. 

It introduces into the Indian Service an element of 
discord, and brings the two great Departments of War 
and of the Interior into such relations with each other as 
must of necessity result in misunderstanding and con- 
flict, which, besides being hurtful to both, will be very 
embarrassing to the President. 

This hasty act of legislation meets no popular demand. 
It has not been called for and is not desired by the peo- 
ple. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has strongly 
protested against it; the Secretary of the Interior is op- 
posed to it; the Committee on Indian Affairs in the Sen- 
ate stoutly resist it; the Committee on Appropriations 
are against it, and the Board of Indian Commissioners 
have lifted their voices in protest. 

One further consideration and one which alone would 
be conclusive to our mind against this innovation is that 
it threatens disaster to the Indian Service. The policy of 
the Government, which has now become established, of 
allotting lands in severalty, of making the Indians indi- 
vidually citizens, destroying the tribal relation, breaking 
up the reservations and educating the rising generation, 
is under full headway and only needs to be let alone to 
accomplish its purpose. The proposal to turn all this 
work of education and civilization over to the army will 
certainly retard if it does not cripple or even destroy it. 
We cannot refrain from saying in all earnestness that 
this hasty revolution of our Indian policy is ill-consid- 
ered, uncalled for, and unjustifiable. It threatens disas- 
ter to the cause it proposes to help, establishes a danger- 
ous precedent, and is full of peril to our civil institutions. 


> 
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CLERICAL POLITICS. 


THERE has been a great deal of denunciation lately of 
‘clerical politics.” Clerical politics appeared in the 
election of commissioners in the New York Presbytery 
last week, we are told; last year’s General Assembly was 
*‘ packed”; something like a political canvass preceded 
the election of Phillips Brooks as Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, and evidence of wire-pulling and log-rolling is to be 
found in connection with the meeting of certain Metho- 
dist Conferences, 

What does it all mean? Is the Church degenerating? 
Are holy men, set apart for the special ministration of 
spiritual things, forgetting their sacred calling, and seek- 
ing personal advantage and aggrandizement? Are wrong 
methods being employed by them in order to secure cer- 
tain ends? Are these ends often unworthy? 

We do not believe the Church is growing more worldly, 
but the contrary. If it were necessary we could give 
good reasons for this statement. But there is sucha 
thing as clerical politics. There always was. It ap- 
peared among the disciples; it has marked every stage of 
the history of the Church. We have it now. It is not, 
as The Examiner truly says,the ‘exclusive plague of 
. any Church.” It attains a stronger development in 











Churches which have a centralized government; but it 
also troubles ‘‘denominations that have the loosest or- 
ganization”; and even among the Buptists, according to 
our candid contemporary, the ‘‘ wire-puller” does ‘‘ not 
fail to get in his fine work;” while the English Congre- 
gationalists have been in a ferment for a year, over 
charges of wire-pulling for offices made against a club of 
ministers cailed the Koinonia. 

‘*Clerical politics” is an undefined phrase, used exclu- 
sively to imply doubtful or wrong methods. Some things 
are included under it which are not wrong. We do not 
think it was at all objectionable to promote the election 
of Phillips Brooks as Bishop of Massachusetts. There 
was a sharp canvass attending his advancement to the 
Episcopate. Some who believed that it would be an 
excellent thing for the diocese and the Church worked 
for him with tongue and pen; others who thought other- 
wise opposed his election. It was not wrong to have 
such a canvass, if nothing was done on either side 
which the whole Church might not know fully after 
the issue had been decided. 

We do not think it was reprehensible conduct on the 
partof the majority of the New York Presbytery believ- 
ing in revision, to elect to the General Assembly two 
years ago a delegation solid for revision; nor are the 
majority of the Presbytery to be condemned for resolving 
last week to send to the Portland Assembly a delegation 
almost equally solid for conservative doctrine. Of course 
such results were not secured without individuals 
agreeing to vote together. We have seen not the slight- 
est evidence that the object was attained in either case 
by unfair or dangerous methods. _ 

What are unfair and dangerous methods? They ap- 
pear in combinations. When A who wants to secure 
the election of B because he believes he is the most fit 
and'competent man, agrees with C to support D, whom 
his judgment does not approve, in return for the vote of 
C for B—when a combination like this is entered into, 
clerical politics are present in bad form. The canvass of 
a man’s name for an important position, such as that of a 
bishop, is entirely proper, if conducted in a proper way, 
and with a right purpose in view. If the object is to 
sift the character and qualifications of the candidates in 
order to select the best it is praiseworthy. 

The dangers of wrong and corrupt methods are great- 
est in an organization like the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The General Conference is a great dispenser of 
patronage. It elects men to lifelong positions as bish- 
ops; it elects men as secretaries of benevolent societies, 
as book agents, as editors—a great number of them in the 
aggregate, and these positions are not only positions of 
power and influence, but positions with large emolu- 
ments attached. They are the best-paying positionsin the 
Church. Noman inthe pastorate receives a larger salary 
than the bishops or the secretaries, or the book agents 
or several of the editors receive. Wedo not know that 
there are five pastors who receive as much. The election, 
therefore, of men to these responsible offices by the Gen- 
eral Conference is a matter of great moment. Almost 
every pastor has an interest in it. These positions are in 
the nature of great prizes to be distributed. No pastor or 
presiding elder would think of refusing one. There are 
plenty of pastorsin the Presbyterian Church who could 
not be tempted to leave the pastorate for a secretaryship. 
But it is not so in the Methodist itinerancy. 

It is not strange, Methodists being human as Presby- 
terians and other Christians are, that clerical pelities 
should become a possible and dangerous element in that 
Church. There is ample motive for combination. The 
annual conferences elect delegates to the General Confer- 
ence. The position of a delegate carries with it much 
power and influence. Men covet it. This makes each 
annual conference the scene of no little interest and ex- 
citement when it comes to elect delegates. Stories occa- 
sionally get into circulation of strange and improper 
methods used in the interest of some of the candidates. 
All this is most natural. Something of value is to be 
gained or lost, and there would seem to be constant dan- 
ger that in the heat of the struggle wrong and hurtful 
expedients may be resorted to. 

How can we prevent scandals from arising out of 
clerical politics? First, by discriminating between proper 
and improper methods, and not by condemning all efforts 
to secure a particular object. Second, by opposing and 
denouncing all methods which compromise the honor of 
individuals or the body of the ministry. Third, by di- 
minishing the “spoils,” if we may so call them, which 
any ecclesiastical body may have to distribute. The 
Methodist General Conference ought to be relieved of the 
responsibility of electing any officers for the Church ex- 
cept bishops; the other offices should be filled by the 
various boards of management. If this were done, the 
delegates would have more time to devote to the legisla- 
tive interests of the Church, and wouid be in a better 
frame of mind to consider those interests. 

Clerical politics need every possible safeguard against 
the manifest tendency downward into corrupt practices 
and open scandals. 
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....Think of it! The University of Glasgow will confer 
the degree of LL.D. on the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Eyre on the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination. Is this 
Scotland? We recall that Amherst College some years 





ago gave the more theological degree of D.D. to Father 


TRADE SCHOOLS AND APPRENTICESHIPS. 


APPRENTICESHIPS have gone out of fashion; trade 
schools are taking their place. The apprentice system is 
slow and behind the times. The trade school system is 
the method of the age; for it does its work rapidly and 
cheaply, allowing time for other education. 

Judge Draper, until last week the Superintendent of 
Public Schools in this State, says,in a pamphlet lately 
published, that there was not a school of any kind in 
Plymouth colony for fifty years after its settlement; ail 
education was done privately. There was but one school 
for as long a period in Boston. Parents taught their 
children to read and write; and it was required of mas- 
ters that they should teach their apprentices to read and 
write as well as to practice their trades. But household 
-instruction proved unsuccessful, and gave place to public 
schools, in which children were taught the elements of 
education. One has to go back to near the beginning of 
our colonial history to find a time when individual in- 
struction was depended upon for learning to read, write 
and cipher; but individual instruction by parents or 
masters for the practice of the arts and trades has been 
the habit almost down tothe present day. One of the 
first innovations was in commercial schools and colleges. 
They instantly supplied a great want, and in them 
young men learned in a few months what it would have 
taken years to learn in the counting-room. 

It is only quite lately that the public have waked up to 
the necessity of trade schools. It has been a question 
how our young people should learn trades. The tyranny 
of the labor unions was preventing parents from educa- 
ting even their own children to their own trades; and it 
is difficult to say to what extent the evil might have gone 
had it not been, for the foresight of certain intelligent men 
in our large cities who have established trade schools in 
which instruction is given in all the leading branches of 
industry, and where both young men and young women 
are taught. The New York Trade School, for which we 
are indebted to the intelligence and enterprise of Colonel 
Auchmuty, has done a great deal inthis work; and we 
are grateful to Mr. Pierrepont Morgan for the splendid 
gift to this institution of half a million dollars, which 
was announced last week. The school started with 
thirty pupils. This year there are more than six hun- 
dred, and in them both the manual and the scientific 
branches of trades are taught, such as plumbing, brick- 
laying, plastering, stone-cutting, painting, carpentry 
and blacksmithing; and there are both day and evening 
classes so as to accommodate all who apply. During 
ten years this cluster of schools has sent out nearly 
8,700 young men with a competent knowledge of the 
trades taught. A similar work has been done in Brook- 
lyn in the trade department of the Pratt Institute. Mr. 
Pratt was the most liberal of givers to this work, and the 
Institute which bears his name is not excelled any- 
where. 

These institutions and others like them have solved the 
problem how our young people should find time for a 
good English education and at the same time acquire skill 
in their trades before itis time for them to begin to earn 
their own living; and future generations will owe much 
to such men as Mr. Pratt and Mr. Morgan. Every 
large city will be blessed that finds such beneficence. 


Cditorial Ustes. 


WE give this week four extra pages in order to make 
room for an unusually important and interesting collec- 
tion of ‘letters from missionaries in different parts of the 
world. We would call the attention not only of those in- 
terested in missions but of those interested in ‘the modern 
history of the world, to these valuable letters by careful 
observers. An article by Frederick Douglass on “‘ President 
Harrison and our Colored Citizens,” is of special value as 
indicating how the most representative colored man in the 
country feels toward the Chief Executive; Professor Blackie, 
the most distinguished veteran classical scholar in Great 
Britain, writeson Modern Greek and Modern Greeks; 
the Rev. J. H. Bernard, teacher of theology in tue Univer- 
sity of Dublin, shows how the incarnate Christ is the touch- 
stone of truth; Richard Hovey hasa second very interest- 
ing paper on the Technic of Poetry; A. H. Bradford, D.D., 
gives the conditions for a revival in foreign missions; 
James Payn’s English Notes are on miscellaneous interest 
ing topics; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter has to do 
with the Italian settlement and women’s societies; and 
Professor Gregory, of Leipzig, has a paper on Art on 
Mount Athos. There are poems by Archibald Lamp- 
man, C. L. Betts and Clara J. Denton; and interesting 
stories by Rebecca Harding Davis and Lew Vanderpoole. 





Dr. PARKHURST has written a letter to the public of New 
York in which he replies to those who have sharply attack- 
ed him because he went himself with his detectives to see 
certain places of bad character in this city. Some papers 
here are very much shocked that he should have endanger- 
ed the public morals by his example in visiting such resorts 
in disguise, and in order to protect the public morals have 
printed in full the testimony describing his visit. We have 
said that it is not our part to criticise the details of a neces- 
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the Society, and we can easily think it wise for him to do 
what it is not wise for some other people todo. As we have 
said, we propose to stand by him and not stand in his way. 
We are pleased with what he says. We quote: 

* Now, I am not going to enter into any defense of the methods 
which I adopted in order to secure my evidence. I will only 
take the liberty of saying that those methods were adopted after 

a prolonged balancing of the pros and contras, and in face of 
every criticism that has been passed, or that may be passed. I de- 
sire to stand up in the presence of this community and say that it 
was the only method by which I could have cut to the quick of 
this whole corrupt business. It was the only method by which I 
could earn the power to say, ‘I know.’ I have waded through 
quantities of filth in order to win that knowledge, and to win the 
vantage power that came with it; and I would wade through it 
all again before I would surrender that vantage power, even tho 
so dearly earned. . 

“If the police fear me and hate me to-day—I do not say that 
they do, but if they do—it is hecause they are aware that I know 
whereof I affirm, and because they are assured that neither their 
threats nor their plots nor any kind of blackguarding will shake 
me from the hold which my personal knowledge of the iniquity 
which they practically, not to say actually, protect, has secured 
tome. ... : 

“It has been claimed that work of so dirty a character I ought 
to have hired some one to do for me. I loathe the suggestion and 
I loathe the craven spirit that prompts it. If it was viciousiu 
me to visit those places myself, it would have been equally vicious, 
with an added element of damnable cowardice, to get some one 
todo it forme. No such system of ethics as that has either the 
moral vigor or the intellectual acumen to bore into the heart of 
existing corruption.” 

We very much like the vigor, sense and courage of such an 
utterance as that. 


THE REV. Dr. DE CosTA, of this city, seems to imagine 
that there is only one way to fight sin, and that is by con- 
verting the sinner; and tl at detective methods of discov- 
ering and suppressing places of low resort are not Chris- 
tian. In his sermon last Sunday he referred to the woman 
whose place was visited by Dr. Parkhurst and two detec- 
tives; and he told a very touching story of how “an am- 
bassador of Christ” (meaning himself) had visited her, 
had been gladly received, had talked to her about her 
mother, “recalling the tender memories of the past, of a 
lost home, a once sweet life of Sunday-school days and 
church-goivg,” and how this woman “ gave way to convul- 
sive sobs and shed tears of bitter repentance.” She then 
“thankfully accepted the invitation to assemble her whole 
household for prayers,’ and there the Magdalens humbly 
knelt while there went up the prayer, ‘* Forgive us our 
trespasses,’”’ ‘“ Lord, have mercy on us miserable sinners.” 
That is a very proper way, a Christlike way; it was like 
our Lord’s way; and yet our Lord also had another method, 
with a whip of small cords. The woman, however, tells a 
reporter that. there was not any weeping. por any talking 
about her mother, altho Dr De Costa did ask to have the 
household brought in for prayers. She evidently gives no 
sign of being at all touched or penitent. 


THE McKinley tariff has had to endure a great deal of 
criticism on account of its provisions respecting tin 9nd tin 
plate. Its object is to develop our own tin mines and the 
manufacture of tin plate in this country. With that 
object in view it has increased the duty on tin plate and 
laid a duty (to become operative in July, 1893) on block tin. 
According to the critics of the tariff the only result of this 
increase of duty is to make all articles into the composition 
of which tin enters so much dearer to consumers. The 
critics were entirely skeptical at the beginning as to the 
possibility ofmanufacturing tin plate in thiscountry. When 
the actual manufacture of it made it impossible for them 
longer to hold to that position, they changed somewhat their 
plan of attack, and insisted that American manufacturers 
cannot supply to any appreciable extent the demand. 
It seems to us that these are very absurd positions to take. 
The manufacture of tin plate is not so difficult a process as 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel, or of a great many 
other articles which American genius and American in- 
dustry have produced. It is only within recent years that 
we have made galvanized iron in this country. Many be- 
lieved we could not make it at all, until the contrary was 
demonstrated. It is absurd to say that so simple a thing 
as the manufacture of tin plate cannot be carried on in this 
country. We have plenty of mills which can produce the 
iron or steel plates for the coating process, and we have 
already in actual operation ten or more establishments 
which are turning out tin plate. Other plants are being 
erected. There is abundant evidence in the files of The 
Metal Worker, and other periodicals which come to us, of 
the present success of the tin-making industry. Weare 
not only making tin plates for roofing and bright tin for 
household purposes, but our tin mines on the Pacific Coast 
are producing, tho not in large quantities, block tin. Re- 
cently a shipment of 22,000 pounds was received in this city 
and disposed of from the Temescal mines in California. 
Our manufacturers of tin plate, however, do not need to 
depend upon our own output of block tin; we can import 
that article as cheaply as the Welsh manufacturers. No 
doubt too much has been claimed on the one side for the 
progress of the tin-plate industry; but there is every evi- 
dence that it is a growing industry; and if the politicians 
will let it alone we shall in due time produce sufficient to 
supply the American market. Why there should be any 
opposition to the development of an important industry 
like this, except on political grounds, we cannot imagine. 
Certainly it is better that our industries should be as 
numerous and diversified as possible; and when we can 
make an article in this country out of American materials, 
by American workmanship, why should we not do so in 
preference to supporting foreign industry? 


THE Louisiana election took place on Tuesday of this 
week, but it will be two weeks probably before we shall 
know the result. Louisiana is not cut up with railroads 
and telegraph lines like Tllinois and Iowa and many other 
States that are not half asold. The Democrats are about 








evenly split, and there is a Farmers’ Alliance Party besides 
to divide the whites, while the Republicans are also divided, 
but not so evenly. We presume the result will favor 
either the Foster, or Anti-Lottery, Democrats, or the Leon- 
ard Republicans, with a chance that the latter will be 
counted out even if they get the majority. The Anti-Lot- 
tery Democrats have developed a tremendous hostility to 
the Negroes, considerably worse than that of the McEnery 
faction. In fact, we have often noticed that the Saloon and 
Lottery interests are quite glad to get the Negro patronage, 
and are by no means as seclusive and proscriptive as many 
that lay claim to better breeding and stricter morals. 
Were the Republicans to vote, and vote together, with 
their 5,000 white adherents and their 100,000 Negro voters 
they could easily carry the State. But the election ma- 
chinery is in the hands of the Foster Democrats, and if 15,- 
000 Republicans vote for the Custom House ticket, the 
Leonard ticket will hardly need to be counted out in order 
to be defeated. The bitterness between the two Demo- 
cratic factions is so great that there is little likelihood of 
its being healed after the election, and it would not be 
strange if there should be a contest. Whichever faction or 
whichever party is successful, the other will claim to have 
been counted out, and will bring forward thousands of affi- 
davits to that effect, with a subsequent turmoil such as 
disturbed the State and the country from 1872 to 1876. 


THE people of Jersey City gained a most notable victory 
last week in the defeat at the polls of the ring candidate 
for the mayoralty. The government of this large and im- 
portant municipality has been as bad as it could well be for 
years. The most outrageous election frauds have been 
committed to perpetuate the rule of those in power, who 
acted as tho they did not believe that the taxpayers and 
voters had any rights which they were bound to respect. 
The last Legislature, at the suggestion, it is claimed, of 
Governor Abbett, voted to increase the term of the mayor- 
alty to five years, with the full expectation that the Demo- 
cratic candidate would be «lected. It is charged that the 
immense patronage which the Mayor would have was to be 
at the disposal of the Governor, who desired to use it to ad- 
vance his own political fortunes. Whatever of truth there 
may be in this statement it is quite certain that immense 
political profit was expected from the election of Mr. 
McDermott for a term of five years. But the voters and 
taxpayers thought the time had come to throw off the 
odious tyranny and to refuse to allow the city to be deliv- 
ered, bound hand and foot, tu the Abbett or any other 
Democratic faction. The Republicans named an excellent 
man in the person of Colonel Wanser, and good Democrats 
united with Republicans in supporting him: and notwith- 
standing the customary frauds practiced by those who 
have manipulated elections for years past to suit them- 
selves, Colonel Wanser was elected by a majority of nearly 
3,000, a very much larger majority than his most sanguine 
supporters were led to expect. It was not purely a Repub- 
lican victory; it was a victory for pure over corrupt munic- 
ipal government. One Republican reports that he went to 
the polls in company with five friends, all Democrats, and 
six votes were cast for the Republican candidate. This 
remarkable victory ina Democratic stronghold is a protest: 
(1) against the long years of corrupt municipal govern- 
ment: (2) against the selfish political schemes of Governor 
Abbett; (3; against the policy which the Democrats have 
pursued in the Legislature. The rule of Governor Abbett 
has become quite as odious in New Jersey as that of Gov- 
ernor Hill in New York. The vote last week in Jersey City 
and the signs of dissatisfaction with Democratic rule whicb 
have appeared in other parts of the State, will be a great 
encouragement to Republicans in the fall campaign. If 
they will put their best foot forward, organize thoroughly 
and make a complete canvass of the State it is quite possi- 
ble for them to put it in the Republican column and reform 
many abuses in government which selfish politicians have 
introduced. It seems to be about time for the long-suffer- 
ing people of that State to assert themselves. 


THE doings at Albany, where Tammany is once more 
in full sway, are not of a kind in which our best citizens of 
either party can take much satisfaction. The majority of 
both houses seem to be controlled by a thoroughly vicious 
principle. One of the leaders remarked last week, “I don’t 
expect to be fair in politics.’’ Our legislation is being dic- 
tated solely by the interests of partisan politics, and the re- 
sults can hardly be other than disastrous. This is why 
Judge Maynard is to be ‘‘ vindicated” by a one-sided and 
shamefully incomplete investigation and report; why a 
grossly unfair reapportionment scheme has been enacted; 
why a Freedom of Worship bill has been passed, tho free- 
dom of worship has not been threatened or denied, and 
only sectarian advantage is to be gained by it; why an ex- 
cise bill that truckles to the rumsellers and promotes their 
vile business, tying the hands of excise boards, and relax- 
ing the whole system of restriction, is to be put on the 
statute book; why bills have been hurried through unwar- 
rantably changing city wards and city charters; why the 
Farquhar Election bill has been pushed through the As- 
sembly'and slated for passage in the Senate. These are 
but few of the bad schemes of the Tammany Legislature. 
Among them all none is so reprehensible, bad as they are, 
asthe Farquhar bill, which proposes to reduce the 
number of inspectors of election in the precincts of New 
York City from four to three. In the days of Tweed this 
city was noted for its election frauds. It was not an un- 
heard of thing in those days for a ward to be credited with 
more votes than it had population. Tilden and other re- 
formers agreed upon the present non-partisan election 
boards as one of the remedies. They have worked well. We 
have had, in the main, fair elections. There is no good 


motive for making a change. The only possible inference | 


is that a change is desired in the interest of fraudulent 
elections. Honest Democrats do not .want the law dis- 
turbed. They have spoken strongly against it. We can 
only hope that their voice and the united protest that is 
being made will be heard by theconspirators. Revolutions 





have sprung from more insignificant causes. Those who 
attempt to tamper with the purity of elections had better 
beware. 


SENATOR MORRILL, of Vermont, is one of the physical 
marvels of the century. He is nowin his eighty-third year, 
and if he lives to serve out his full term will have been in 
the Senate of the United States for thirty years, having 
previously served twelve years in the House of Representa- 
tives. He has now recovered from an attack of pneu- 
monia which every one said must prove fatal to a man of 
his years, but to which he made it clear that he had no in- 
tention to succumb. Heis one of the most popular men in 
the Senate, and the welcome he receives on his return to his 
seat is most hearty. One of his admiring friends is ex-_ 
Postmaster-General Horatio King, who is a year his jun- 
ior, and who has a way of remembering the Senator’s birth- 
days. We have happened to see the poetical congratula- 
tion sent by the younger to the older veteran on the occa- 
sion of the latter’s eighty-second birthday, which was 
on Thursday of last week, and we take the liberty to quote 
a few lines. After the opening words of greeting, Mr. 
King says: 

“Fourscore andtwo! This surely is a theme 
On which to moralize in sober thought, 
In view of life’s remoter bounds, and when 
So near must seem to all who reach that goal 
The portals of the bright celestial spheres. . . . 


“What matters it tho eighty years, or more, 

Crowd close upon us, if in mind and strength 

We hold our own intact in active life? 

And then, what matters, when our work is done, 

If summons sudden come to call us home? 

It is not Death, tho bearing that dread name, 

But Birth, since real life begins, not ends, 

When darkness shrouds the silent tomb. Doubt not, 

But trust implicit in a Love Divine.” 
Beyond question such a Christian faith, necessary for the 
peace of the young and strong, is the one comfort to which 
the old must cling. Senator Morrill is in the right place, 
and should remain in the Senate as long as he lives, 


The Deseret Weekly contains what purports to be an 
absolutely exact verbatim report of the address made by 
President Eliot, of Harvard College, in the Mormon Taber- 
nacle. With his address is an account of the speech by 
Wilford Woodruff, Brigham Young's successor, cordially 
approving President Eliot’s speech, and two editorials 
also approving it. The Deseret Weekly is the organ 
of the Mormon Church and the authorized medium 
by which the Church authorities give their views te the 
saints. The following isthe portion of his address which 
attracted notice, and it deserves all the criticism that has 
been given it: 

“* Ladies and Gentlemen:—I have been spending the last forty- 
eight hours in the wilderness of the Rocky Mouutains, part of 
the time unavoidably detained. My mind involuntarily went 
back to the first journey across the wilderness by civilized meu 
and women, to the plantation of this superb colony by a Chris- 
tianChurch. It reminded me of another planting 256 years ago, 
a planting of another Christian Church by the Puritans and 
Pilgrims in New England. They, too, crossed a wilderness—a 
wilderness of water; they, too, sought freedom to worship God; 
they, too, sought to subdue the wilderness. They waited much 
longer than you have doue for fruition. Their svil was poor r, 
their labor less promptly rewarded, their sufferings greater... . 
Phere is no motive in colonization like the religiuus motive. The 
history of the world proves that abundautly. Mind will not do 
it. Neither will the search for furs, or for game, or for fish, or 
any other wealth of the land or sea. The great successful colo- 
nies of this world are founded by men“and wom n of religious en- 
thusiasm. Here, therefore, you have founded a colony in the 
finest spirit, in the hope of worshiping God according to your 
consciences. And yet here in this beautiful valley, here in this 
most successful of American colonies, so far as redeeming the 
wilderness and establishing well-being ia asingle generation is 
concerned, has already arisen the question of religious liberty.” 


ADYICcES from Constantinople state that as aresult of the 
urgent representations of Minister Hirsch, the Turkish 
Government has suspended for three months more the en- 
forcement of its decree for the closing of schools and services 
that have not received regular imperial permits. This is 
good; but our Government needs to support Mr. Hirsch in 
his demand that the decree be not merely suspended but 
rescinded. Mr. Hirsch’s paper has aroused great interest in 
Constantinople, receiving the indorsement of the British, 
Italian, Austrian, Dutch and German Embassies. Should 
it carry the day it will be a document of as great historic 
interest as the famous Hatti Humayun, as the basis on 
which the freedom of education for Christians was won. 
Mr. Hirsch meets with some difficulties,due to the luke- 
warm support that his efforts receive at the hands of the 
English Government, which seems inclined to allow the 
Turks to reopen the whole question of the right of wor- 
ship. Todo that will be fatal to Christian work in the 
Empire, and America must see to it thatit is not done. 


...- The election of an almost solid anti-Briggs delegation 
to the Presbyterian General Assembly from the New York 
Presbytery is regarded by some as a great surprise. The 
Presbytery dismissed the charges against him last Novem- 
ber, and now it turns around, we are told, and elects as 
commissioners men who will take ground against him in 
the General Assembly. It is not strange at all when the 
facts are considered. The Presbytery, weighing all consid- 
erations, deemed it wisest and best last fall not to proceed 
to try Professor Briggs. They evidently believed, after 
hearing bis statement, that he would be more careful in 
his utterances in the future; and that to drop the matter 
at that stage would stop further agitation and further 
cause for complaint. But Dr. Briggs was not more guard- 
ed. He delivered a series of lectures which some regarded 
as more objectionable in some respects than the Inaugural 
Address; he treated the Presbytery’s decision as tho it 
were a vindication. The majority of the Presbytery evi- 
dently do not approve his utterances, and do not want his 
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champions to represent them in Portland. This, we take 
it, is the meaning of the vote on commissioners last week. 


....The report comes through London from Spain that 
the United States has secured a settlement of the difficulty 
about the Caroline Islands, and that Spain consents that 
the missionaries who were driven from the Islands be re- 
turned to their stations on the sole condition that they will 
abstain from political interference. This they have always 
done, and we do not doubt they will gladly continue to do. 
We have lately told the story of the most indefensible con- 
duct of the Spanish forces who closed our missions and 
drove out the American citizens employed there. The 
Uaited States has delayed altogether too long; and we are 
thoroughly glad that redress has been given so soon after 
Dr. Storrs with a committee of the American Board ap- 
pealed to the President for redress, If ‘the report is 
true, it will be a very satisfactory triumph of determined 
Christian diplomacy. 


-...The Mail and Express. referring to the legislative 
action at Albany in favor of the opening of the Metropol- 
itan Museum on Sunday, says: 

“It would have been practicable to get the appropriation with- 

out this wretched sale of Sunday. Has it got to this that Chris- 
tian institutions will be obliterated for money?” 
We most heartily sympathize with our contemporary in its 
regret that the doors of the Museum are to be kept open on 
Sunday afternoon. It required an extra appropriation in 
order to secure this object; and we think the $50,000 which 
has been set apart for this purpose could have been much 
more profitably expended. 


....One of the advantages of the uniting of the baseball 
National League and Association into a single league of 
twelve clubs is the reduction of Sunday games, The Asso- 
ciation used to play on Sunday the same as other days, 
while the League rested on Sunday. Altho the new League 
allows Sunday games to the clubs that wish them, it was 
only in St. Louis that a game was played last Sunday, and 
that with the Cincinnati Club. But we about New York 
are not to be wholly deprived of this form of Sunday amuse- 
ment,’ for the Catholic college clubs had public games last 
Sunday, the St. Francis Xavier College boys having won 
one game and the Fordham College boys claiming a tie in 
another game. 


...-An illustration of interdenominational fellowship 
has occurred in connection with the dedication services of 
the West End Presbyterian Church in this city, of which 
Dr. J. Bascom Shaw is pastor. It is not particularly re- 
markable that Methodists and Congregationalists have 
taken part in it, but on Tuesday of last week the Rev. John 
P. Peters, Ph.D., lately professor in the Episcopal theolog- 
ical school in Philadelphia and now assistant pastor in 
St. Michael’s Episcopal Church in this city, was one of the 
speakers who made a cordial address. We believe that he 
calls himself a High Churchman. 


....We get the following information from The Congre- 
gationalist: 

“No prophecy concerning the Southern States can be made with 

more confidence founded on plain reasons than that the two races 
in their social conditions will remain apart.” 
There can be no question about the “confidence” of this 
prophecy, but no plain reasons are given, or can be given, 
in our opinion, which would prevent that from taking place 
in the United States which has taken place everywhere 
else on the hemisphere. We differ entirely from The Con- 
gregationalist. 


.... We greatly regret to hear that our distinguished ex- 
Senator and ex-Secretary of State, William M. Evarts, is 
compelled, by his failing eyesight, to give up all public en- 
gagements. He is able to write, but not to read, and finds 
difficulty in recognizing the faces of his friends. The dis- 
ease is hardly one that allows of surgical relief, but it does 
not seem to be progressing. Mr. Evartsisin the seventy- 
fifth year of an unusually active and successful life, 


....New Yorkis coming to be the gibe of the whole coun- 
try for its dilatoriness in raising the funds for General 
Grant’s monument. We are glad to see a little fresh life 
in the effort which now seéks the aid of all classes and con- 
ditions of people, especially those who can give the least, 
but make up for their poverty by their numbers. But 
where are the rich men, who can give one thousand or ten 
thousand dollars? 


...-Fred Douglass, as he is familiarly called, has not lost 
any of his enthusiasm or peculiar facility in the use of 
language. He pays a glowing tribute to President Harri- 
son in our columns this week, and strongly favors his 
renomination and re-election. We have an idea thatif 
the Republican Party takes care of the former, as it un- 
doubtedly will, the people will take care of the latter. 


....The man who marched up the hill, and then marched 
down again is James Field Spaulding, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass., who left the Episcopal for the Roman Catholic 
Church three months ago, but who, it is now reported, has 
returned, after this brief experience, to his old faith. We 
have known other such cases. First catch your hare; then 
hold him if you can. 


....Russian influence in Constantinople seems to be 
waning, and contemporaneously we have the demand made 
by Bulgaria for the extradition from Turkey of conspira- 


tors agai st the Bulgarian ministers and Government, who 
are in the pay of Russia. It may look toward Bulgarian 
independence, and the time does not seem to be wholly 
inopportune. 


.... What fellowship can we have with the Anti-Lottery 
candidate for Governor of Louisiana when he forgets the 
sole platform on which he was nominated and destroys the 
power he had won in the North by saying, ‘‘ We must set tle 


the Negro question just as Mississippi settled it; that 
is, disfranchise him?”’ 


-.-. Dhere is an Emerson circle in the Tuskegee (Ala.) In-. 


stitute, all the members of which are Negroes. 


— Religions _dutelligence. 


THE OLD ORTHODOX MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA. 


BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE. 








As there are Old Catholicsin the Roman Catholic Church 
there are Old Orthodox in the Greek Catholic Church. In 
genera! both are a protest against changes and innovations; 
but here the similarity ends. In intellectual power and 
spiritual strength the Eastern movement cannot be com- 
pared with the Western, altho in numbers and prosely ting 
influence its adherents vastly surpass the old Catholi- 
cism of the West. Zoeckler in his “* Handbuch” states that 
there are fully eleven million native secturians in the Rus- 
sian Empire, which figures do not include the twenty-two 
million other religious Dissenters, principally Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, Jews and Mohammedans. Dr. H. 
Dalton, who spent fully a generation as pastor of the lead- 
ing Reformed church of St. Petersburg, in his study, ‘‘ Die 
Russische Kirche,” claims between fourteen and fifteen 
million native sectarians, or Raskolni’s, and adds the 
noteworthy statement that between one-fourth and one- 
fifth of the subjects of the Czar are ‘not adherents 
of the State Church. Fifteen million native Dissent- 
ers are the figures given by Professor Kaindl, of the 
University of Czernowitz. Of the native schismatics, the 
Old Orthodox are historically and numerically by far the 
most important. Their only possible rivals are the Stund- 
ists, to whom, however, even Dalton ascribes a member- 
ship of only two millions, while other statisticians credit 
them with only about one million. The bulk of the other 
nine or teu million native Dissenters are the Old Orthodox. 

This party calls itself by the name of Starowierzi or 
Starovbriadzi, the former term signifying Observers 
of Old Customs, and the latter Old Orthodox. Out- 
siders, however, generally call them the Lippowanians. 
This name they themselves interpret as derived from the 
word Philip, claiming that they are followers of the Apos- 
tle Philip. The term. however, is generally derived from 
lipowa, which signifies linden wood, from which the 
Lippowanians manufacture most of their utensils. 

The movement originated in the second half of the sev- 
enteenth century. Atthat time, owing to the ignorance 
of the Russian priesthood,thousands of efrors had gradualiy 
crept into the liturgical formulas used in the public serv- 
ices. Early in the sixteenth century Vasil IV attempted to 
have these corrected, but met with successful resistance. 
Finally at a Synod held in 1654, the resolution was passed 
to have this done. The soul of the reform movement was the 
Archbishop Nicon, one of the most remarkable men in all 
Church history. Under his direction a uniform liturgy 
was prepared on the basis of 700 manuscripts.. Those who 
refused to accept these innovations constitute the Old 
Orthodox Church of Russia. In the public declaration 
of grievances made in 1687 they ehumerate the following 
points as offensive to them: 

“1. Nicon has falsified the Church book, the writings of the 
fathers and of the seven ecumenical synods; 2, he has intro- 
duced a false way of making the cross, which must be made with 
two and not with three fingers; 3, he has omitted the name of 
the Son of God in one prayer; 4, has changed the ordinary Easter 
procession, and also the use of the cup; 5, has introduced an ap- 
peal to an evil spirit; 6, has introduced the blessing of seven in- 
stead of five loaves in the Lord’s Supper; 7, an antichristian 
Synod has sanctioned the changes; 8, he has made changes in 
funeraland baptismal services; 9, has caused the Hallelujah 
to be spoken three times instead of twice in public services.” 

In addition to these points the Old Orthodox teach that 
the name of the Savior must be spelled Iesu (with ones), 
and not Iesus (with two ss); in the Confession Holy Spirit 
must be called the “true”? Lord; the material cross must 
be made of four pieces, and not made of only two; 
i.€., must have the form of the so-called Patriarchal 
Cross. They condemn the State Church and its priests and 
liturgy in strong terms, and regard them all as heterodox 
and themselves as the guardians of the faith once delivered 
to the saints. 

The Lippowanians are scattered throughout the Russias 
and Siberia. In consequence of bitter persecutions they 
nave emigrated in large numbers to adjoining lands. 
They are now found also in Prussia, Austria, Ramania and 
Bulgaria. They are divided into two large classes—the Po- 
powze, or those who have a priesthood, and the Bepopowze, 
those without a priesthood. When the schism took place 
only one Orthodox bishop joined it, and he died before he 
was able to ordain others. As a result the one section of 
the Lippowanians regards the true priesthood as 
dead, while another branch thought they had found ina 
Rfiimanian Bisbop, Ambrosius, in 1846, one who had been 
ordained by the Patriarch of Constantinople, a true mem- 
ber of the priesthood, and through his ordivation they have 
secured for themselves their spiritual leaders. They now 
have fifteen bishops, two of them bearing the titles of 
Archbishops of Moscow and Kasaw. The priestless is the 
more aggressive portion of the Church. They scornfully 
reject all “hirelings,” as they term the ecclesia tical 
authorities. Their congregations are purely presbyterial. 
The members meet, read the Scriptures, observe the old 
customs of the Church, often in an exaggerated form, 
especially in making the cross and r+ peated genuflections 
at prayer. They do not observe the Lord’s Supper, nor 
have they Church marriages. Marriag? is a civil contract, 
formed by the blessings of the parents, but a contract 
which can also easily be dissolved. Their moral standing 
and reputation is excellent. Travelers report that they are 
industrious and skilled workmen, both in trades and agri- 
culture. Their antipathy to strong drink is very pro- 
nounced, and a drunken Lippowanian is never seen. They 

appeal to the support of the State to remove saloons. Re- 
cent criminal statistics of Bukowiva throw a favorable 
light on their character. There has in recent years been 
only one criminal to every 1,898 Old Orthodox in that prov- 
ince, while there has been one to every 1,216 Roman Catho- 





nians are very aggressive in making propaganda for their 
faith, and in this respect are as successful as the Stundists. 
A Church trial some years ago revealed the fact that 
among their converts were not only Russians, Raimanians 
and Ruthuanians, but even Germans. In 1891 Jewish con- 
verts were reported. They are exceedingly conservative; 
frequently fanatically so, and thus oten supersti- 
tious. They will not permit their cattle to be counted, 
claiming this will damage the stock; they absolutely refuse 
to be vaccinated. One of their leading tenets is, that they 
dare not engage in war or enter the army. Some years 
ago, when their special privileges expired in Prussia, 
and their young men were to be forced into the army, 
only two out of som? seven hundred Lippowanian 
recruits could be found. The case was compromised by 
having them enter the hospital service. Like the Stundists, 
they are no friends of higher education and care little 
evenforelementary. For the first time two Lippowanian 
youths recently entered a German gymnasium. Strangers 
they welcome, but regard them as unclean. The special 
rug used for them is always washed immediately after their 
departure, and a giass or dish used by the stranger is never 
again used by the family. Their dead they bury in their 
own gardens, and it is generally reported that the bodies 
are cremated. They make crosses only out of weod, as 
Christ died on a wooden cross. Their fasts are strict, and 
extend over 186 days each year. The present head of the 
Popowze is a Bishop (Swietytel), residing since 1846, in the 
cloister at Bialakiernicas. His title is ‘*‘ Metropolitan of 
all the Old Orthodox Lippowanians in the whole world.” 
Among the priestless Lippowanians, the services are con- 
ducted by the nasto wnik, or leader. The services consist 
in singing, prayer and reading of Scriptures. Every lay- 
man has the right to baptize. They have retained none of 
the sacraments except confession. Both branches have 
monks and nuns. These are generally poorly educated, 
and are engaged in agricultural work and alsoin part in 
nursing the sick. The nuns teach girls sewing and simi- 
lar work. The Lippowanians are spreading rapidly, and 
seemingly all the more so because they are bitterly perse- 
cuted by the Church and State of Russia. 
CoLumsBvs, O. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET has persuaded Miss Ellen 
Hood, one of the most efficient of the W. C. T. U. workers 
in Chicago, to go with her to England to assist in the bet- 
ter organization of temperance work there. 








... The project for founding in Glasgow a Bible Training 
School, on the general plan of Mr. Moody’s School in 
Chicago, has rapidly taken shape, and arrangements are be- 
ing perfected for a similar institution in Edinburgh. 


....Messrs. Moody and Sankey have received a largely 
signed and urgent requisition from friends in Australia to 
come there. They say: “‘Never were these colonies so ripe for 
blessing, or Christians so really in earnest. We have had 
two years of much prayer all around.” 


....Mr. Moody’s Bible Training Institute is represented 
on the foreign field by twenty-four workers, among the 
North American Indians by four, while nineteen are en- 
gaged in work in Chicago itself. The fvreign workers are 
in Africa, India, China, Japan, Turkey, Persia and South 
and Central America. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions closes its 
books absolutely on April 30th. In order toavoid debt, it 
will need to receive duting the present month $362,522.50. 
The amount received during April, 1891, was $290,807.62, so 
that there will have to be an advance of $71,714.88 upon that 
sum if the obligations of the Board entered upon in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the General Assembly 
are to be met. 


.... The Christian (London) in commenting on the work 
accomplished by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, notes espe- 
cially the fact thatso many people who differed strongly on 
subordinate tho important matters of creed or Church 
government joined hands gladly with them in their work 
for individuals, thus emphasizing very strongly the unity 
of the people notwithstanding the disturbed condition of 
the ecclesiastical world. 


....Largely through the efforts of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies religious services have been provided for 
nearly all the life-saving stations of the New Jersey coast, 
and are being planned for all the service throughout the 
United States. The Rev. S. E. Young, pastor of the West- 
minster Church, Asbury Park, N. J., has especially inter- 
ested himself in the matter, as well as in the efforts being 
made to secure better wages and accommodations for 
these men. . 


_...The Rev. Lewis B. Paton, of East Orange, N. J., a 
graduate of Princeton College and Seminary, has been 
invited to the chair of Old Testament Languages and Lit- 
erature in Hartford Theological Seminary made vacant by 
the departure of Prof. E. C. Bissell to take the chair of Bib- 
lical Theology in McCormick Seminars, at Chicago. Mr. 
Paton is a young man but has already won a high place 
among Oriental scholars. He has been for two years in 
Germany making a special study of Hebrew, Assyrian, 
Arabic and cognate languages. 


....At the annual meeting of the Cleveland, O., Presby- 
tery, last week, the matter of the Rev. Burt E. Howard, 
associate pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Cleveland, came up. Mr. Howard some time ago expressed 
views in an article on the Crucifixion which are regarded 
by many as not in accordance with the meaning of the 
Scriptures as held by the Presbyterian Church. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to call upon Mr Howard 
and endeavor to convince him of the error of his views. It 
is also stated that the Presbytery will take up again the 
case of Dr. Sprecher, of the Euclid Avenue Church, against 





lics, and one to every 480 Greek Catholics. The Lippowa- 
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....Archbishop Ireland’s presence in Rome and his 
urgent advocacy of his ideas on education have aroused a 
great deal of interest. The Jesuit organ has attacked 
him very fiercely. and it has been generally understood that 
the Pope indorsed whatever the Civilta Cattolica said. 
On the other hand, Leo XIII has repeatedly affirmed that 
he has no organ and that if people wish to know what he 
thinks they must confine their attention to what he says. 
Telegrams have been received stating that the Pope had 
sent a letter to Archbishop Ireland. disapproving the 
position of the Civilta Cattolica, but the next day 
another telegram announced that he had not sent such a 
letter. 


....The French Minister of Justice has sent a letter to 
the eivil authorities throughout France instructing them 
to report any disturbances in the churches, and forbidding 
the priests to criticise the laws or the acts of the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand a pastoral letter from the Arch- 

bishop and Bishops of Nimes says that the attitude of the 
Holy See in calling upcen the faithful to accept the Repub- 
lic, simply implies respect for the powers that be, and that 
that respect shali be observed only as long as is required 
by the exigencies of the common weal: that the duty of 
submission ceases when the right to command it ceases. 
All that the Pope requires is that the people shall not he- 

® come rebels and conspirators prepared to engage in insur- 
rection. 


....At the commencement of the winter’s work in Rhode 
Island efforts were made to secure a general union of the 
churches in evangelistic work. This failed, but a large 
number of pastors have united in mutual assistance in 
extra meetings, and in some cases special services have 
been held under the lead of professional evangelists. The 
results have been evident, not so much in great gather- 
ings as in renewed activity in church work, tho there have 
been large accessions to church membership. The Re- 


formed (Dutch) Church in Saugerties, N. Y., has had large - 


accessions to its membership. At Honesdale, Penn., special 
union evangelistic services were held in February and 
March; resulting in large additions to the churches: the 
Presbyterian alone receiving 115 on profession of their 
faith. In Charleston, Mo., a large revival is still in prog- 
ress in the Baptist and Methodist churches. At Kansas 
City, Kan., Maj. James H. Cole commenced work early in 
the year, and, with the assistance of the six leading 
churches, ‘has accomplished a work greater than any since 
the great revival in Lawrence, conducted by the Rev. E. P. 
Hammond in 1872. Over 1,000 persons have come forward 
and professed their faith in Christ. Most of these are 
young people; but there has been a large number of con- 
versions of adults. Professional and business men have 
closed their stores in the busiest parts of the day, and the 
movement was felt by all classes of the people. There has 
been a series of very successful revival meetings in North 
Muskegon, Mich., and another in Merrill, Wis., under the 
lead of the Rev. G. A. Sheldrake. In New Orleans, La., the 
Rey. J. H. Nall, Synodical Evangelist, has been conducting 
daily services in one of the Presbyterian churches with 
most favorable results. In La Grange College, Mo., there 
has been a revival, with the result that all but four of the 
one hundred students have been converted. The move- 
ment has spread to the town, also. 


....At the meeting of the New York Presbytery, last 
week, to elect commissioners to the General Assembly, two 
tickets were in the field, one composed of ministers and 
elders who are understood to be opposed to Professor 
Briggs, and another ticket supported by the Professor’s 
friends. The following ticket was elected by a consider- 
able majority: 


COMMISSIONERS. 
MINISTERS. ELDEBS. 
John C. Bliss. John C. Tucker. 


John J. McCook. 
John J. Stevenson. 
Logan C. Murray. 
William R. Worrall. 
James Bayles. 
Frederick Blume. 


James S. Ramsay. 
Robert F. Sample. 
Joseph J. Lampe. 
Walter D. Buchanan. 
George L. Shearer. 
William T, Elsing. 


ALTERNATES. 
MINISTERS. ELDERS. 
William C. Still. Oscar E. Boyd. Ps 
John C. Nightingale. Moses W. Dodd. 
George Nixon. Thomas §. Strong. 
Sidney G. Law. P.S. Ely. 


Charles P. Mallery. 
Alexander W. Sproull. 
Wilton Merle Smith. 


Killaen Van Rensselaer. 
William Campbell. 
John McWilliam. 


Among the ministers, the Rev. William T. Elsing is sup- 
posed to be in favor of Dr. Briggs. He was elected after 
several ballots were taken, in which the vote stood nearly 
even between him and a minister on the majority ticket. 
Three of the commissioners were on the committee which 
prosecuted Professor Briggs last year. The list of alter- 
nates is understood te be of the same general character as 
the list of principals. President Hastings called attention 
to the fact that no representative of Union Seminary was 
on the list of commissioners. Dr. Charles L. Thompson 
offered a resolution to the effect that the Presbytery ask 
the General Assembly to refer the report of the Revision 
Committee back to said Committee for further considera- 
tion in the hope that a final result may be secured which 
shall be unanimously accepted by the Church. He also 
proposed another overture to the Assembly to the effect 
that it send down an overture tothe presbyteries asking 
them whether they desire the formulation of a new creed. 
The resolution embodying these two overtures went over 
tothe May meeting of the presbytery. A resolution was 
offered by the Rev. John C. Nightingale, one of the alter- 
nate commissioners to the General Assembly, to the effect 
that the New York Presbytery “ heartily concurs” in the 
deliverances of the Genera] Assembly of 1888 and of 1891 
respecting instruction in the theological seminaries of the 


Church. Theresolution is to come upat the May meeting. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 
J. C. FLOYD, D.D., Singapore, Malaysia, 
D. D. MOORE, D.D., Penang, Malaysia, 
Tue Rev. CHALMERS MARTIN, late of Bangkok, Siam, 
Tue Rev. E. B. McGILVARY, Chieng Mai, Laos, 
G, H. MoGREW, D.D., New York City (late of India), 
Tur Rev. H. C. STUNTZ, Bombay, India, 
Tue Rev. J. 8. CHANDLER, Madura, India, 
Tue Rev. lL. T. HEADLAND, Peking, China, 
THe Rifv. R. H. Graves, Canton, China, 
Tue Rev. J. L. DEARING, Yokohama, Japan, 
THe Rev. A. D. HAIL, Osaka, Japan, 
H. N. BARNUM, D.D., Harpait, Turkey, 
THE Rev. J. L. FOWLE, Cesarea, Turkey, 
J. H. SHEDD, D.D., Urumia, Persia, 
Mus. H. D. GOODENOUGH, Groutville, Natal, Africa, 
Tne Rev. W. H. GULICK, San Sebastian, Spain, 
THE Rev. W. D. POWELL, Saltillo, Mexico, 
Tue Rev. E. M. HAYMAKER, Guatemala, Gua. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 

















March. Financial Year to Mar. 3st. 
1892. | 1891. 1892, 1891. 
American B’rd.. |$77,158 22/$82,957 92|$395,394 20)/$403,966 36—7 mos. 
Meth. Episcopal tea 82 aoe 91| 820,262 45) 339,354 95—5 mos. 
. Sout ..| 24,000 00) 31,481 71) 304,724 34) 251,299 45—12 mos. 
Prot. Episcopal.| 29,054 91) 19,197 31) 110.183 05; 92,197 01—7 mos. 
Presbyt. (North)|.........+/...+...... 672,194 39) 651,887 95—11 mos. 
24 (South)| 19,920 22) 13,853 47) 130,276 32| 112,951 49—11 mos. 
United Presbyt.| 7,486 11,271 53) 97,057 67| 78,827 51—11 mos. 
reformed ceh| sf 6 uo fo sal aus BF tos 
‘orm: A —I11 mos. 
Ref. ( 1,804 38} 2,582 65) 707 17; 17,000 00—10 mos, 
Lutheran Gen | 
Council ....... 1,268 13 600 24) +8181 17) 2,612 07—4 mos. 
Lutheran Gen’l 
NEE Ss ogssee 6,106 24) 11,877 42,680 15} 49,880 80—12 mos. 
SR secctees 9,962 62) 7,821 50) 26,225 10) 19,154 51 
GIB... 200006 1,651 2.277 52| 10,431 75 7,627 69—12 mos. 
United Brethr’n| 9,147 58! 8,098 23) 77,194 441 68,741 79—12 mos. 











In this missionary number of THE INDEPENDENT we 
give to our readers eighteen letters, covering every sec- 
tion of the globe, and the statistics of two fields, Malay- 
siaand Siam. The Rév. J. C. Floyd, D.D., of Singapore, 
gives a bird’s-eye fiew of the whole Malaysian field, 
showing its great possibilities and how little is being 
done for that vast island world, with its forty millions of 
people, and Dr. Moore, ef Penang, tells of Chinese am- 
bition, developmerit and ascendency in the Peninsula of 
Malacca. The widespread distribution of the Bible in 
Siam and the spiritual growth among the Laos during 
the past year are described by the Rev. Chalmers Mar- 
tin, and the Rev. E. B. McGilvary gives a charming 
sketch of a journey from Bangkok to Chieng Mai, with 
instances of the power of the Gospel among those twelve 
millions of people, most of whom have yet to hear its 
message. 

The great awakening in North India, in which nearly 
nineteen thousand heathen have been baptized during the 
past year in one mission, while forty thousand more are 
pressing for admission into the Church, is described by 
Dr. Geo. H. McGrew and the Rev. H. C.’Stuntz. The Rev. 
J. 8. Chandler tells of additions to the churches in 
Madura, and the enlargement of the work made possible 
by the re-enforcements just arrived. Prof. Isaac S. 
Headland sends from China a most telling object lesson 
on the fundamental weakness of the ideals of Confucian- 
ism. Statistics of mission work in Canton, from the Rev. 
R. H. Graves, show a church membership of 3,500, and 
indicate considerable advance in the work. The Rev. 
J.L. Dearing writes about the efforts of the Buddhist 
priests in Japan to strengthen their position by consoli- 
dation and by coming in contact with Western thought, 
and the Rev. A. D. Hail, looking over a decade of work 
by the Cumberland Presbyterians, expresses his confi- 
dence that the result of the last year has been to 
strengthen faith and stimulate zeal on the part of the na- 
tive churches. : 

From Turkey, Dr. H. N. Barnum, in his outlook over the 
Harpit field,describes a little church built and a work com- 
menced in a village despite the bitter opposition of the 
chiefs, and the Rev. L. Fowle tells of self-denial among the 
churches of Cappadocia, increased: interest in education 
and a keener appreciation of the Gospel on the part of 
all. Dr. Shedd, of Urumia, writes of what is being done 
for the nine milliéns in Persia, with special reference to 
the Moslems, who are not so unapproachable as has been 








thought. The sad condition of women in South Africa, 


| and the joy theGospel brings them are told by Mrs. Good- 


enough, of Natal. Dr. W. H. Gulick shows what earnest 
efforts are being put forth for self-support in the Chris- 
tian churches in Spain; the Rev. W. D. Powell tells of 
new stations being opened in Mexico, and the Rev. E. 
M. Haymaker writes of the opening of a new chapel in 
Guatemala. 

It is a most valuable series of letters that these corre- 
spondents are sending every month, at how much cost 
to themselves in time and labor none can know except 
those who have shared them with them. 


Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice; and let 
men say among the nations, The Lord reigneth.—I Chron. 
16: 31. 


MALAYSIA. 


MALAYSIA AS A MISSION FIELD. 





BY THE REV. J. C. FLOYD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 





VERY little is known by the general reader of that won- 
derful country we call Malaysia. It has beeu called ‘* Na- 
ture’s Wonderland,”’ and with reason too, for a wonderland 
it is everywhere to the traveler. It comprises the vast 
island world sometimes called the East Indian Archipelago, 
together with the Malay Peninsula. It lies along the 
Equator between Asia and Australia about twenty degrees 
in width, with a trend to the northeast and southwest. It 
includes the great islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
New Guinea and Celebes, and the Philippine, Molucca and 
Caroline groups. 

Forty million people are natives of these islands, mostly 
speaking the Malay language or some dialect of the Malay. 
This island world has been the poaching ground of the na- 
tions of Europe, and nearly all of this entire country is 
under the control of some European Government. 

The rich, fertile island of Java, with its twenty millions 
of people, together with Sumatra, and nearly all of Bor- 
neo, is in possession of the Dutch. The English hold the 
large cities of Singapore, Penang and Malacca, with some 
portions of the Malay Peninsula, and the northern portion 
of Borneo. The Spanish hold the Philippines. Germany 
bas a large portion of New Guinea. Besides the native 
populations inhabiting these islands there are found vast 
numbers of Chinese and natives of India, especially in the 
British settlements. Hence the demands are for mission 
work to multitudes of people besides the natives. 

In the City of Singapore, which is the great metropolis 
and entrepot of thisisland empire, there are said to be more 
than one hundred different languages spoken. Scarcely is 
there a city on the globe where the representatives of so 
many different nations are assembled as Singapore. Here 
is the headquarters of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety for Malaysia, which is distributing Bibles in more 
than fifty different languages. This society has six Euro- 
pean colporters who are engaged in distributing the Holy 
Scriptures far and wide among the people of these islands. 
Splendid missionaries these men are, bravely pioneering 
the densest jungles, seeking obscure villages in which to 
scatter the Book whose leaves are for the healing of the na- 
tions. Often the missionary who follows more slowly after 
finds in later years that the Gospel seed sown by the Word 
of Life has taken root and begun to grow in human hearts. 

The Malays in these islands are nearly all Mohammed- 
ans, altho there are some tribes in some of the islands, 
like the Dyaks or “ head-hunters”’ of Borneo, seemingly 
almost destitute of religion in any form. They have not 
yet been reached by the Mohammedans and are truly 
heathen. The Chinese and Indians who have come here 
for purposes of labor or trade, are heathen, of course, and 
to them the Gospel must be sent. Hence, the Malaysia 
mission field is peculiar in the number of different races 
and tribes of men to whom the Gospel must be preached. 

So far the missionary work done in Malaysia is not ex- 
tensive. The only representatives of the Church from 
America are the Methodists who have a thriving mission 
in Singapore and Penang. The Church of England in all 
this field, andin all of their possessions there, have less 
than half a dozen missionaries at work. The English Pres- 
byterians have a mission among the Chinese in Singapore, 
which is doing excellent work under the leadership of its 
two missionaries, Mr. Cook aud Mr. Lamont. 

In Sumatra and Java and Sout'ern Borneo, the mis- 
sionary work among the natives is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the Dutch who control these islands, and who are 
said to have made many converts among the Mohammed- 
an Malays, especially in Java. So far as this writer 
knows, the only Mohammedan Malays who are now bap- 
tized and professing Christians are amongtbe Dutch. The 
Methodists in Singapore havea missionary to the Malays, 
who goes among them preaching and distributing tracts, 
but so far there have been noconverts. They hold very 
tenaciously to their Mohammedan faith, and the work 
among them is discouraging in many ways. The work of 
the Methodists among the Chinese in Singapore and Pe- 
nang is very prosperous, and has resulted in a thriving 
Chinese church and two large Chinese schools. The work 
among the Indian population is also encouraging. This is 
about all that can be said of the work now carried for- 
ward by all branches of the Protestant Church among the 
forty millions of people in Malaysia. Exclusive of the 
Dutch there are scarcely twenty missionaries in all the vast 
field and among all those millions. 

But you may he sure the Roman Catholics are here; and 
it must be said that in many ways they must be commend- 
ed for doing excellent work. In the Philippines, under the 
Spanish flag of course, they have entire control, and will 
not brook the presence of the Protestant missionary. A 
Methodist colporter, employed by the British and Foreign 
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Bible Society, suffered imprisonment there some months 
ago for attempting to distribute Bibles amo~g the people. 

In the large cities of the British possessions, such as 
. Singapore, Penang and Malacca, the Catholics are strongly 
intrenched. They entered the field before the Protestant 
missionary, and have secured very valuable property in the 
finest locations. In the cities above named the Catholics 
are very strong; they have largechurches and convents 
and schools. In Singapore they took the second place of 
all the schools in that city in the annual Government in- 
spection. The ‘‘ Brothers’ School,” as it is called, is doing 
excellent educational work in the city, and has a very 
vompetent corps of instructors. The same is true of the 
“ Sisters’ School ’—a school for girls. In nearly all of the 
principal islands, where many people can be found, the 
Catholic missionary is present, toiling in obscurity and 
poverty, and striving to convert tbe people. Almost the 
only missionary work done in British North Borneo is done 
by the Catholic missionaries, of whom there are several, 
men and women. 


Albion, Mich., April 6th, 1892. 


In that day a man shall cast. his idols of silver and his 
idols of gold which they made, each one for himself to 
worship, to the moles and to the bats.—Isa. 2: 20. 


CHINESE ASCENDENCY IN THE STRAITS SET- 
TLEMENTS, 


BY THE REV. D. D. MOORE, A.M., B.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








Here in the Straits Settlements, not only the native 
States but in those parts fully under British rule, the 
Chinaman is under no disabilities. He is just as free to 
enter and achieve as the whitest Anglo-Saxon. He is even 
welcomed by the powers which be with open arms; and, in 
truth, the Babas (Straits-born Chinese) are virtually in 
ownership and lordship upon this rich soi!. Singapore, 
the first city of Malaysia, and Penang, the second tho old- 
est British residency, are both, in fact, magnificent Baba- 
Chinese ports and cities. Nearly the whole of the pie be- 
longs to the Chinaman; and since he has won it by honest 
toil of brain and muscle, he deserves to have it. The Eng- 
lish Governor, Sir Cecil Smith, in an address delivered in 
Singapore at the prize-giving of our Methodist Episcopal 
Anglo-Chinese school, spoke significant words, He ear- 
nestly advised the boys to go in for the higher education; 
to study along the curriculum of the Cambridge examina- 
tions. What did the Governor mean? The keynote of His 
Excellency’s speech was utility, as is the trend of his whole 
successful administration. Before the Governor’s mental 
eye stretched a long array of governmental and civil ap- 
pointments; he saw the banks and great steamship offices 
equipped with Chinese clerks; he beheld before him in 
those boys the coming merchants, lawyers, doctors—the 
successful and ruling men in every avenue of enterprise; 
and he encouraged them with stirring words to prepare for 
that which is possibly and plainly before them. Every 
Chinese boy has ambition within him; it only needs to be 
set free from superstition and prejudice, and directed by 
wise stimulators toward the worthiest objects. 

At present the Chinaman is not represented in the 
learned professions. This is not because he lacks the ca- 
pacity for them. Plenty of our Chinese youths are brainy 
enough to make first class-lawyers, doctors, teachers or 
professors; and the Chinese eye and hand are possessed of 
a high artistic taste and cunning. 

The same causes, viz., contracted life, contracted 

thought, and, above all, dark home prejudices fostered 
under the dread of malignant spirits by the old Baba 
Nomas, who rule the household with a slipper of iron, 
have hitherto stood an invincible barrier not only in the 
way of Christianity, but in the road that leads to the 
higher professions. These obstacles can only be broken 
through by a general liberalizing education of the Baba 
girls. This work deserves the heartiest support of our 
missionary societies. Miss Blackmore has now one hun- 
dred Baba girls in school under her wise, sweet influence 
in Singapore. I have recently opened our school for Baba 
girls in Penang, and have already, altho after immense 
trouble, succeeded in enrolling some lovely little girls from 
the leading Baba homes here. The work of direct Chris- 
tianizing must be very slow, and patient to an extreme. 
We rejoice greatly when we can enter a Baba home. It is 
no easy achievement to cross a Chinese moat. We enter 
with the speliing book in our hands, and feel that God will 
cause from our hearts to expand into these homes the 
savor of light and life. The Chinese are most sensitive to 
essences and sweet flavors; thus Christianity will touch 
them, not so much at first through words, as by its sweet 
influence. The fact, as we have tried clearly to state, of 
Baba ascendancy in these great cities, of the ever-receding 
tide of Malay influence under their waning crescent, at 
once fixes our attention upon the all-important question of 
leading the Babas within the pale of true Christianity. 
We can only enter these palatial homes first as educators, 
then as friends, and indeed their friendship is refined and 
sweet: and, after that, when they have learned to trust and 
love our friendship, shall we (this is our highest aim and 
hope) be able to introduce them, without fear on their 
part, to the Friend of friends, Jesus the Savior of the 
world. 

Penang, December, 30th, 1891. 


Let us go up at once and possess it; for we are well able to 
overcome 1t.—Num. 13: 30. 
SIAM. 
THE YEAR IN SIAM. 
BY THE REV. CHALMERS MARTIN, 
Of the Presbyterian Board. 


Stam, with twelve million people, depends for the Gospel 
upon the American Presbyterian Obhurch (North). Two 


missions are maintained—the Siam Mission, with three sta- 
tions, Bangkok, Petchaburee and Ratburee, and the Laos 
Mission, also with three stations, Chieng Mai, Lakawn 
and Lapoon. Each mission has a total missionary force 
of twenty-four, of whum six in Siam and nine in Laos are 
ordained men.. The geographical centers of the two fields 
are six hundred miles apart in distance, six weeks in time. 
Altho Siamese and Laos belong to the same race, they dif- 
fer in customs, dialect and written characters. The Laos 
are more stable than the Siamese and less prejudiced 
against foreigners. 

The chief interest of the year pastin the Siam Mission 
lies in the activity of the press and the wide circulation 
given to the Scriptures by the American Bible Society. 
The work of the press has been done under grave disadvan. 
tage. The press rooms are in a basement, and are cramped, 
dark and musty. Itis with difficulty that printed sheets 
are dried, especially during the rains: and materials and 
finished work are in constant peri] from white ants. In 
spite of these hindrances there were printed last year three 
and a half million pages. It is noteworthy that a second 
edition of Jonah and Micah was called for duriog the year; 
also that an edition of Matthew in the Laos dialect but in 
Siamese type was struck off. Hitherto the Laos Mission 
bas used Scriptures in Siamese. Type in the Laos charac- 
ters was cast in 1890, and will soon bein use. This Siamo- 
Laos Matthew is for use in the interim. The operations of 
the Bible Society in Siam are under the care of the Rev. J. 
B. Carrington, formerly a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board. More than ten thousand portions of the Scriptures 
were sold during the year. 

In the Laos Mission the year 1891 was one of great pros- 
perity. Indeed, this might be said of each of the last eight 
years. The brethren joyfully record that since October. 
1884, there have been but six monthly communions when 
there were no accessions to the Church. The additions last 
year were two hundred and thirty-nine, a number greater 
than the total membership six years ago. The communi- 
cants now number eleven hundred. It is greatly to the 
prai-e of the brethren of the Mission that while they have 
been increasing the membership and the geographical ex- 
tent of the Church, they have also strengthened every de- 
partment of work at the two chief centers, Chieng Mai and 
Lakawn. Medical and school work have been pushed, type 
provided, translations made, and a theological class built 
up. The last has thirty-five members, of whom seven are 
candidates for ordination, and all were engaged in evangel- 
isticeffort every Sabbath of the school year. The mission- 
aries speak warmly of the zeal and success of the native 
Christians in evangelizing their heathen neighbors. It 1s 
largely due to native effort that the Laos Church, which 
ten years ago was confined to a semicircle of ten miles ra- 
dius, has now members in eight provinces, and extends a 
hundred miles east and west and a hundred and seventy- 
five north and south. The other chief factor in effecting 
this result has been persistent itinerating by the mission- 
aries, by boat, on horseback, and by elephant. These tours 
have occupied from a week to three months, and by means 
of them multitudes of people in widely separated localities 
have heard the Gospel. What with the openness of the 
country—*‘ as open as New Jersey’’—the eagerness of the 
people to learn, the increasing efficiency of the schools, the 
establishment of the press, the coming forward of a native 
ministry, and the addition to the force of three children of 
the senior missionary, all of whom have that command of 
the language and that understanding of native character 
and custom which results from a childhood spent in the 
country, the immediate future is big with hope. 

Port Henry, N. Y., April 6th, 1392, 


1:21. 
AN INLAND JOURNEY IN SIAM. 





BY THE REV. E. B. McGILVARY, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 





missions. 


Both of these points are missionary centers; but all the in 
tervening territory in the fer ile and well populated val 


Ping is without a missionary worker except at Lapoon 


gelists. 
native boats, which are provided with fairly comfortab! 
worship on shore, and some thirty or forty persons from th 
foreigners) and their mode of worship. 


our religion. 


over and over tothem. One of the men learned to sing i 
very well, and was quite proud of his accomplishment. H 
would ask the meaning of the facts touched on in th 
unteered the promise that he would sing that bymn to bi 
boats that night the natives urgently invited us to stay 


ceed next day. 








Behold the Lord thy God hath set the land bef ore thee; | PFes>yterian Board 
go wp and possess it, as the Lord God of thy fathers hath 
said unto thee; fear not, neither be discouraged.—Deut. 


It may be interesting to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
to learn something of a field seldom reported to friends of 
I was recently of a party that made a journey 
from Bangkok five hundred miles northward to Chieng Mai. 


leys of the Menan Chaw Phya and its tributary the Moa 


eighteen miles south of Chieng Mai, where the Rev. W. C. 
Dodd has recently located his training class of Lao evan- 


It took our party nine weeks to make this distance in 
cabins and are propelled by polemen. On Sundays we had 


vicinity would come to see the farangs (as the Siamese call 
Of these generally 
a good nuinber would remain after service to inquire about 
The Rev. D:G. Collins, of the Chieng Mai 
Station, who was always our spokesman, was kept busy 
from morning till night answering questions. One Sunday 
a party of young men wanted to learn to sing our hymns. 
A translation of * Jesus loves me’’ was selected and sung 


hymn, and after some three hours, he seemed to have com- 
prehended some of the simple truths of the Gospel. He vol- 


friends and tell what it meant. When we went back to our 
week, and were greatly disappointed that we had to pro- 


Another Sunday, Mr. Collins had among his listeners 
a gentleman seme seventy years old—a kind of patriarch in 


his community. He was especially interested in the serv- 
ice and wanted to hear every word said. When one of the 
native Christians was praying rather rapidly and indis- 
tinctly. this man summarily interrupted him and told him 
to pray louder, as he wanted to hear what he was saying to 
hisGod. Amusing and unconventional as this was, it was 
an earnest man’s way of making the best use of his opportu- 
nities. Later in the day, we saw that we were dealing with 
noordinary man. He was thoroughly versedin Buddhism, 
and said that he had tried faithfully to follow what light it 
gave, but felt that at best it wasdark. He eagerly drank 
in what was said. He would repeat every sentence over to 
himself, and, upon cross-questioning, it was found that not 
only did he remember even the minutest details of what he 
had heard, but also he understood it all, and said it was 
just what he had been looking forall his life. Altogether I 
never have met a more wonderful man—humble, docile, in- 
telligent, hungering after righteousness, and, finding it in 
Christ, anxious to tell others of it. 

These two instances are samples of the Siamese, as we 
saw them some distance from Bangkok, the demoralized 
capital of the kingdom. Should they not be supplied with 
the knowledge for which they are craving? We might have 
spent our lives instead of a few Sundays among this people 
and yet been unequal to the great work to be done. 

About five weeks from Bangkok, we entered the rapids of 
the Maa Ping. Here the boats had to be pulled up with 
ropes A strance feeling it is for one accustomed to Ameri- 
can travel to spend sometimes a whole day going only two 
bundred yards. But there was enough to see to make the 
time pass quickly. A more romantic region could not well 
be found. The water breaking in cascades over enormous 
rocks; massive marble bowlders of finest texture that had 
been the sport of yearly torrents; mountains rising in sheer 
perpendicular some two thousand feet on either side of us; 
ers stal brooks flowing into the river through some ravine; 
springs bursting out through some crevices in overhanging 
rocks and spouting forth directly into the river; wild goats 
feeding on some ledges; monkeys chattering and hurling 
down stones from some cliff; parrots shrieking in their na- 
tive tongue; the Bengal tiger roaring from the heart of the 
jungle; deer chased into the stream by a wolf before our 
very eyes; all Nature is in its wildest mood. One can 
hardly believe one is in the same world that one seems to 
have left far behind across the ocean. This is the unre- 
claimed Siam, and it would be difficult to say how many 
thousands of square miles of this rich kingdom is thus left 
wholly to wilderness. Abeve the rapids the river flows 
through a rolling country, quite thickly populated by the 
Laos, a race akin to the Siamese, speaking an allied lan- 
guage; but a race far superior to the Siamese in moral and 
physical fiber, less tainted by the contaminating touch of 
maritime civilization, and most invitingly open to the in- 
fluences of Christianity. 

Chieng Mai, Siam, January, 1892. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 
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* From the “ Encyclopedia of Missions.” 
Unto Him shall the gathering of the people be.—Gen. 
49: 10. 
INDIA. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING IN NORTH INDIA. 


BY THE REV. GEO. H. McGREW, D.D. 





, 


FRAGMENTARY accounts of the success of the Methodist 
Mission in North India have stirred the friends of missions 
during the past three years. The latest information is 
that during 1891 nearly 19,000 heathen have been baptized 
in this one mission, and that 40,000 more are pressing for 
admission into the Church. 

Great differences of opinion have been developed as to 
the value and probable permanence of this work. My aim 
is to present the salient features of the movement; and to 
give such facts as will enable your readers to estimate its 
importance. 

1. Such a movement is not unprecedented. Between 
1878 and 1880 a much larger number, estimated by careful 
observers at 120,000, placed themselves under the instruc- 
tion of the missionaries in the Madras Presidency. In 1878 
nearly 10,000 were baptized in connection with the Baptist 
Mission among the Telugus. The Missionaries of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel received even a 
larger number. 

These large accessions followed hard upon the great 
famine which is estimated to have carried off five and a 
quarter millions of people. Many of the converts had been 
aided by the Government or by the missionaries during 
the famine. The result was that where the baptismscould 
not be followed up by careful teaching and clcse supervi- 
sion, the new converts did not do well. There were lapses, 
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and .the moral tone of the Church was lowered. The mis. | 


sionaries garnered what they could of the harvest, and, 
notably in Ongole, it was large. But it was commonly 
conceded that had the inquirers been more carefully ex- 
amined before they were baptized, and had there been 
fewer of them, the immediate results would have been 
more satisfactory. 

2. The work in North India differs materially from that 
which has just been described. The awakening came in 
comparatively prosperous times. It began among quiet, 
thrifty cultivators of the soil; it did not spring suddenly 
into gigantic proportions; it has been a gradual, but pon- 
derous growth. Its present magnitude does not astonish 
those who have studied the statistical tables of the North 
India Conference during the past ten years. Five years 
ago it was plain that if the rate of increase continued the 
totals would soon be startling. i 

8. Thenew converts are not ignorant of the Gospel. Many 
of them have been under Christian instruction for years, 
About the year 1880, through the liberality of Edward 
Frey, and later of Dr. Goucher, both of Baltimore, the 
Mission was enabled to establish a large number of pri- 
mary vernacular schools, costing annually from thirty to 
fifty dollars apiece. Only Christian teachers were employed, 
and the teaching of the Bible was made prominent. In 
these schools many persons have been prepared to receive 
the Gospel. Recently, Mr. Moody has raised a considera- 
ble sum of money to extend this system of instruction to the 
new converts in remote villages. Those who have charge 
of schools of this kind, in consideration of their twofold 
duties, are called pastor-teachers; they are multiplying 
rapidly, and their importance and influence are steadily in- 
creasing. 


4 The movement toward Christianity is taking place’ 


within caste lines. Whatever signs of awakening may be 
observed among the people at large, the great mass of‘ the 
converts come from the Sweepers. These, strictly speak- 
ing, are not Hindus at all. Socially they are out-castes. 
Doctor ‘Wilson, presiding elder of the Bareilly District 
where this work centers, writes: ‘‘Hinduism as repre- 
sented by the Orthodox Brahman, the Buniya, etc., stands 
apparently untouched.” Even the Chumars or leather- 
workers, who equally with the Sweepers, are ostracized by 
all good Hindus, and upon whom much time and lebor 
have been expended, have shown no general inclination to 
accept Christianity. A few Thakursin the Shahjehanpur 
District, with here and there a Jat or a Brahman, have 
been baptized; but it remains true that in so far as it em- 
braces a class, the movement is as yet confined to the 
Sweepers. 

5 It must not be supposed that these low-caste people 
are not desirable converts. They are ignorant and super- 
stitious; but physically, mentally and morally they are 
equal, if not superior to many in the higher caste. There 
is more hope of self-support among them. They ask noth- 
ing from the missionaries except instruction for them- 
selves and their children. They are freer from destructive 
vices than are the city people of the so-called higher classes. 
It will, however, require a generation or two of Christian 
training to divert attention from their humble origin, and 
to place them on easy terms with their better-born fellow- 
Christians. Educated Christians from the lower castes 
have already achieved an enviable position in the commu- 
nity. 

6. The education and training of the new converts are 
receiving careful attention. Native agents are employed 
freely. Out of eight presiding elders three are natives. In 
the annual conference are twenty-eight Americans and 
forty-seven. nativés. Fora Christian community of about 
80,000 there are nearly 1,500 paid preachers and teachers. 
Of these fully 1,300 are natives. 

In selecting and training these helpers the genius of 
Methodism for organization is conspicuous. The thor- 
oughly organized theological and normal school at Bareilly 
is not equal to the demand for preachers and teachers. 
Hence, wherever converts are made, the missionary selects 
the brightest man among them, and places him over the 
rest to teach and train them, as far as he isable. Some- 
times he knows no more than a chapter from a Gospel and 
a few hymns to begin with; but he is frequently visited 
and steadily instructed Once a year he attends the dis- 
trict conference, where he reports his work and passes ex- 
aminations in a course of study prescribed by the mission- 
aries. In this way steady and gratifying progress is secured. 

The children of the converts are carefully educated in 
the cheap schools above referred to. Those who evince 
capacity, both boys and girls, are sent to excellent buard- 
ing schools in the larger towns. 

It must be admitted that the faith of many of the con- 
verts is very radimental; but it isa genuine faith, which 
promises a healthy growth. While lapses and failures are 
conceded by the missionaries, the advance among the con- 
verts in intelligence, prosperity and piety is, on the whole, 
very satisfactory. 

7. The practical prob}em now before the missionaries is 
to find and support -teachers for the 30,000 new converts 
who will press for admission into the Church during the 
current year. The door cannot be shut in their faces. To 
select and train the necessary preachers, the missionaries 
are relying on God and themselves. The Christians of 
America must support them; if they know the day of God’s 
visitation, they will do so. 

New York City. 


The Lord hath made bare. his holy arm in the eyes of 
ali the nations; and all the ends of the earth shall see the 
salwation of our God.—Is. 52: 8. 


A-CAMP MEETING IN INDIA. 


BY THE REV: 4. ©. STUNTZ. 

I attended recently the great Chandausi Mela, or native 
Christian camp meeting, probably the largest annual gath- 
ering of native Christians to be seen in any Asiatic field. The 
word mela means about the same as our word fair, and is 
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used in India as the name of the religio-commercial gather- 
ings on high davs of the Hindu year for worship.and trade 
at the shrines of deities of the land. Leaders of missionary 
work in various parts of India have seized upon this cus- 
tom of the country, and turned it t» advantage for evan- 
gelical ends, by holding melas for the Native Christian 
Church, bringing all who live near a convenient center to- 
gether for a week of prayer and praise and aggressive 
evangelistic work in some of the groves with which the 
land abounds. And of all the annual gatherings so begun 
none have been more blessed than this one begun and con- 
ducted for several years now by the missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Chandausi, midway be- 
tween Bareilly and Moradabad in the province of Rohil- 
kund, North India. 

Among thosein attendance were about four hundred 
Christian girlsand boys from the boarding schools and 
orphanages, under the care of their teachers, both Ameri- 
can and native. They were marched to and from the meet- 
ivgs, and took an intelligent interest in all the evangel- 
istic services, many of them, nearly all,in fact, making per- 
sonal consecration to Christ atsometime during the serv- 
ices, One thing about the hundreds of Christian intelligent 
girls who mustered there was full of instruction and in- 
spiration, and that was their high average age. The aver- 
age was above fifteen years, an age at which even our native 
Christians a few years back would have thought it both 
scandalous and perilous for girls to remain unmarried. 
And these girls are notin any hurry to marry; they pre- 
fer to study longer, and to be more fully prepared for the 
duties of the wife and mother when they shall be under- 
taken. Perhaps the solution ofthe vexed question of in- 
fant marriage may yet. come through the superior moral 
and physical results attending the marriages of this grow 
ing community at maturer ages. 

The love-feast on Sunday morning, under the leadership 
of the Rev. E. W. Parker, D.D., was a time of great inter- 
est and power. Any pessimistic student of missionary 
problems would have been made over into an optimist of 
the first water if he had heard that tide of testimony pour- 
ing in from Brahmans and Sweepers, and all the grades be- 
tween. Testimonials came from faces as well as lips. The 
light that glowed on these dusky faces was outward proof 
of the inward fire. Testimonies were simple and direct: 
“T was a sinner, blind and sick, and lost, and Jesus found 
me, and he has forgiven all my sins and keeps me every 
day.’’ This is only a sample out of scores. 

At the close of the love-feast the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered by Bishop Thoburn, assisted by 
twelve native preachers, the people kneeling in long rows 
from side to side of the pavilion. It was a tender and 
blessed service. At three o’clock Dr. T. J. Scott preached to 
acrowd variously estimated at from three to five thousand. 
The Nawab of a neighboring feudatory State came to this 
service, riding on his elephant, and attended by armed 
outriders. After the sermon baptism was administered to 
several adults and nearly a score of infants. Among the 
adults were two Hindu fakirs, both interesting cases. One 
had not bathed or cut his hair before during twelve years, 
and his hair hung to his knees in matted ropes of filth. 
He has been a seeker for some weeks, and came to the bap- 
tismal service with his long hair cut off, having bathed 
and clothed himself in a respectable manner. He claims 
to have found peace in Jesus after years of wandering to 
shrine after shrine in all of India and far up into Central 
Asia. : 

The workers turned their faces homeward with fresh 
faith in Him who has ridden forth ‘“‘ conquering and to 
conquer.” Over fourteen thousand Hindus and Mohammed- 
ans, representing every class and caste in the provinces, 
have been discipled to Christ by baptism during the year 
just closing in the one Conference within the bounds of 
which this remarkable service was held. Great are the re- 


sponsibilities so assumed, and greater the opportunities. 


thus created for further aggressions on the ranxs of hea- 
thenism about us. 
Bombay. 


He shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be satis- 
fled.—Is. 53: 2. 


THE AMERICAN MADURA MISSION. 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Progress.—The annual report for 1891 shows that the 
Christian commnnity has gained 530 members the past 
year. This gain has been shared by all the stations except 
Pasumalei, where the large student community is always 
liable to change from the passing out of studeuts as they 
finish their studies from time tv time. 

But the greatest gain in numbers has taken place in the 
Mandapasalei station, under the care of the Rev. J. C. 
Perkins. For several years past there have been interest- 
ing accessions in different parts of that station, whereby 
many have joined the Christians, and the past year has 
been no exception. Three hundred and two was the net 
gain recorded for the year. 

The number of communicants has been increased by sixty- 
seven; and this gain has come from all the stations except 
Pasumalei and Madura. The severe epidemic of cholera 
last, October reduced the number of communicants -in 
Madura Town to such an extent as to cancel all the gains 
of the year. 

One new church was organized in Madura, and a pastor 
was ordained over it. This gives Madura three churches, 
with an aggregate membership of 324, and a Christian com- 
munity of 661. At the next communion the East Gate 
Church, Madura, is to receive two members by letter and 
thirteen by profession. 2 =e ° 


Encouragements.—The mission started the new year 


with a re-enforcement of two returned missionary families, 
one new family and two unmarried men. These have heen 
appointed to five different stations, four of which had no 
resident missionary; and only those who know the field can 
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April 21, 1892. 


appreciate the encouragement the people feel, and the im- 
petus the work receives from a resident missionary, even 
when he has no responsibility further than the study of 
the vernacular. 

But with the addition to our numbers we received the 
grant of all the money that had been asked for the year. 
Our requests for years had been reduced to the smallest di- 
mensions possible with any regard for the needs of the 
work, but they had not been granted; and now when they 
were granted it gave us no little joy. 

In the annual meeting, when we came to the considera- 
tion of grants for the evangelistic work, and found that 
our earnest request for a large increase in the allowance 
for that branch of the work had been granted, our grati- 
tude expressed itself in the singing of the Doxology. 

Enlargement.—With such progress in the field and en- 
couragement from home, it was both our privilege and our 
duty to enlarge our work; and that we did in several direc- 
tions, altho the appropriations made by the Board were for 
the work already in hand, and not for enlargement. 

The most important step was the separation of the theo- 
logical school in Pasumalei from the college and other 
schools there, and the appointment of the Rev. J. P. Jones 
to the head of it. 

Dr. Washburn retains the college, high school, middle 
and primary schools, and the normal school, while Mr. 
Jones devotes his whole time to the theological school. 
This arrangement will enable the Mission to train more 
men for the evangelical and pastoral work,-and, as the de- 
mand for more highly educated workers increases, it will 
put us in a better position tq meet the demand. 

But the Mission decided that the whole institution, in- 
cluding all the schools mentioned above, imperatively 
needed to be-put on a more permanent footing than its 
present one of dependence on the fluctuating receipts of the 
A. B. C. F. M., and that therefore a permanent endowment 
should be secured, if possible. 

If any one who reads this has the means and opportunity 
to contribute toward the endowment of our college and 
theological seminary—either, or both—it is commended to 
him as one of the most worthy objects he can find any- 
where. 

Madura, February 29th, 1892. 








They provoked him to jealousy with strange gods—with 
abominations provoked they him to anger.—Deut. 32: 16. 


CHINA. 


CHINA’S TWENTY-FOUR PATTERNS OF FILIAL 
PIETY. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, A.M., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








1, Shun. His father, preferring his stepbrother to him- 
self, repeatedly tried to put him to death by setting fire to 
his house and making him descend a deep well, but not- 
withstanding it all, he never lessened his regard for his 
father, stepmother and stepbrother. 

2. Wen Ti. Son of the founder of the Han dynasty. 
During his youth his mother was sick three years, during 
which time he never left her apartments nor changed his 
clothing. 

3. Tseng Shen. <A disciple of Confucius and author of 
**Great Learning.”” When a boy he was away from home 
so far that he could not hear his mother’s call. At length 
she bit her finger, and he, feeling a sympathetic twinge, 
hurried home. 

4. Min Sun. Disciple of Confucius. His stepmother, 
having two children, used him ill and clothed him only in 
leaves. When his father became aware of it he would have 
divorced his wife; but the boy said: ‘No, father, it were 
better that one boy should receive harsh treatment than 
that three children should be motherless.”” This won his 
stepmother to him. d 

5. Chung Yu. Disciple of Confucius. Conceived by his 
mother through the influence of the Spirit of Thunder. He 
says: ‘‘ When I was poor I carried ice on my back for the 
support of my parents, now I cannot recall them to life,’’ 
tho he was an official. 

6. Lao Lai Tze, at the age of seventy, would dress him- 
self in fantastic garb and gesticulate before his parents, 
who were in their childish dotage, to entertain them, with- 
out a thought of his own infirmity. : 

7%. Yen Tze dressed himself in a deer’s skin, and waited 
in the forest till he could mingle with a herd of deer and 
get milk of a doe, for which his parents had expressed a 
desire. 

8 Tung Yung borrowed 10,000 cash, giving himself as 
security, to bury his father. Returning home after the 
burial, he met a woman who offered herself as his wife and 
repaid the loan. She proved to be the “‘ Spinning Damsel,”’ 
a star sent down by her father, the Lord of Heaven, to re- 
pay bis act of filial piety. 

9. Chiang Ko rescued his mother from a band of robbers 
by carrying her many miles on his back. 

10. Huang Hsiang’s mother died when he was a child of 
seven years. He devoted himself entirely to his father, in 
summer fanning his pillow to make it cool, in winter lying 
down in his couch before he retired, to make it warm. 

11. Wang Hsiang’s stepmother wanted some fresh fish. 
Theriver being frozen, he lay upon the ice till his body 
melted it, when he took a nice pair of carp for her. 

12, Wu Meng, when annoyed by mosquitoes, refrained 
from driving them away lest they trouble his parents. 

18. Kno Chit bad his mother besides his wife and children 
to support. Being poor, he proposed to his wife that they 
bury their infant child in order that they might have more 
for his mother. When digging the grave he found a bar of 
gold’ with‘this inscription: ‘‘ A gift from Heaven for Kno 
Chi, let none deprive him of it.’’ 

14. Yang Hsiang, when fourteen years old, saw a tiger 
pounce upon his father, whereupon he threw himself upon 
the beast, enabling his father to escape by sacrificing him- 
self. 
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15. Ts’ai Shun was called (like Tseng Shen) by his 
mother biting her finger. During a famine he nourished 
her with wild berries, giving her the ripe ones and living 
on the unripe ones himself. When mourning by her coffin 
be was told that the house was on fire; but he refused to 
move and the house remained unharmed. Because his 
mother feared thunder, he sat by her grave whenever there 
was a storm, saying, ‘“‘ Fear not, Mother, I am here.” 

16. Lu Hstt was liberated from prison by his jailor out of 
admiration of his devotion to his mother. 

17. Wang Ngai did the same as 7's’ai Shun during thun- 
der storms. 

18. Meng Tsung’s mother wanted bamboo shoots in win- 
tertime. He went in search of them, bewailing the fact 
that he was not able to obtain them at that season, when, 
as a reward of his filial regard, the bamboos began to put 
forth their sprouts. 

19. Yt Cl’ien Lon was distinguished for his devotion to 
and care of his father during his sickness. 

20. T’sui Shih, the only woman ofthe twenty-four. Her 
mother-in-law, being toothless, she nourished her with milk 
from her own breast. 

21. Chiang Shih, with his wife, in order to gratify his 
aged mother’s desire, went daily a long distance for water 
and fish from a river. As a reward, a spring burst forth 
near the house and a pair of carp was found in it daily. 

22. Ting Lan, after his mother’s death, preserved a 
wooden effigy which he respected-as herself. One day 
while absent a neighbor came to borrow a household 
article, but found by the divining slips that the effigy re- 
fused to lend it, whereupon he struck the image. When 

Ting Lan returned he saw an expression of displeasure on 
the face of the effigy and on learning the cause, beat his 
neighbor severely. When apprehended for the deed the 
image shed tears, and instead of punishment he received 
high honors. 

23. Chu Shou Ch’ang’s mother having been divorced dur- 
ing his early youth, and having disappeared, he madea vow 
to find her and devote himself to her service, which he ac- 
complished only after a search of more than fifty years. 

24. Huang T’ing Chien, a celebrated poet, is renowned 
for his devotion to his parents. 


As truly as I live, all the earth shall be filled with the 
glory of the Lord.—Num. 14: 21. 


CANTON NOTES. 


BY THE REV. R. H. GRAVES, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 








The past year has been an encouraging one in some re- 
spects in Canton. Tho theexcitement in the Yang-tse 
Valley was felt here to some extent, the prompt measures 
taken by the officials prevented any open outbreak. Our 
chapels were closed for a while at the request of the Vice- 
roy, and much bad language and threatening talk were 
heard on the streets, with these exceptions our work went 
on as usual. 

At a recent conference of the Canton missionaries the 
following figures were given with regard to the work of 
Christ here. The reports were not full from all the mis- 
sions, so the statistics are not complete, but will give a fair 
idea of the progress of the work: 
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The Wesleyans have three self-supporting churches, but 
report a loss of 30 members during the year. The Baptists 
have one self-supporting church and several partially so; 
they have 5 organized churches and 10 out-stations. The 
Presbyterians report 13 churches and 30 out-stations. The 
German brethren have 14 out-stations and several schools, 
and the London Missionary Society (Congregational) 10 out- 
stations: 15 out of the twenty reported as baptized were 
infants. The work reported covers the central and western 
part of this province (including the island of Hainan) and 
the eastern portion of Kwang Si, the adjoining province. 

The Canton Baptist Association held its eighth annual 
meeting in the city of Shin Hing, some seventy-five miles 
west of Canton. Thirty-two delegates were present, repre- 
senting five churches. The chief statistics were as follows: 
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Reports were read from Committees on the Associational 
School, the Tract Society, the Work for the Blind and 
Woman’s Work. Some sums were subscribed for work 
among the blind as soon as an asylum is opened, and the 
delegates promised to take up an annual collection for 
this work. Papers were read on the “ Tests of Conver- 
sion needed before Members are Received into the 
Church,” “How may the Families of the Members be 
Brought to Christ?” ‘“‘The Best Methods of Preaching to 
the Heathen and the Importance of Carefulness in Preach- 
ing,” ‘‘On Scattered Christians Keeping the Sabbath,” 
‘©On Reaching the Women with the Gospel,” and ‘‘ Should 
Christians Abstain from Wine Drinking?’ The discus- 
sions were earnest and practical, and nothing occurred to 
mar the harmony and brotherly love that should reign in a 
Christian assembly. In good order, attention to the 


speakers and the work of the Association, abstaining from 
talking and whispering, from levity and noise, this little 


home. Associational sermons were preached morning and 
evening and Sunday-school addresses made on Sunday, and 
@ women’s meeting was held by the missionary ladies in 
the afternoon. 
Canton, China. 


I have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my 
mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, That unto me 
every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.—Isa. 45: 23. 


JAPAN. 
BUDDHISTIC THOUGHT IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


THE Buddhist priesthood of Japan is seeking to enlarge 
its grasp by contact with Western philosophy. At present 
one magazine is publishing by regular installments an 
abridgment of Spencerian philosophy, and also of Max 
Miiller’s ‘‘ Science of Religion ’’; another is giving similar 
translations of Dr. Clark’s ‘‘ Ten Great Religions,” while 
another is bringing out Monier Williams’s ‘“ Buddhism.” 
Among Buddhist writers there is evidently much activi- 
ity. A recent writer urges a union of all the sects of 
Buddhism, and proposes the establishment of summer 
schools at various seaside and mountain resorts, after 
the Mount Hermon fashion. Another writer urges reform, 
and says that the old Buddhism was conservative, self- 
sufficient, dogmatic, but the new Buddhism must be pro- 
gressive, democratic, spiritual, social, rational. 

A recent Buddhist magazine contains a conservative 
article on ‘ Unitarianism and Buddhism.’ The writer 
understands that Unitarians ure claiming to harmonize 
Christianity and science. He thinks, however, that Uni- 
tarianism is as much anenemy of Christianity as of Bud_ 
dhism. They do little else, he says, but preach doctrines and 
truths stolen from Buddhism. Articles frequently appear 
which lament the tendency to disbelieve in the ancient 
things, and which have a tendency to destroy the beautiful 
ideals of the past. : 

A Japanese lecturer in the Imperial University recently 
declared that the story of Nichiren’s—the founder of one 
of the Buddhist sects—marvelous deliverance from tbe 
executioner, could not be acceptable on historical grounds. 
The story goes that three swords flew to pieces when they 
touched his neck, and he accordingly was set free. This 
act of the lecturer gave rise to a series of editorials in one 
of the Buddhist papers to defend the traditious of the 
Nichiren faith. The editors bitterly condemn the critics, 
and hold that there is too great a tendency nowadays to 
discredit the glorious records of past history. 

A recent writer,in a Buddhist magazine, states that if 
the truth could be published, Christianity and all great 
religions have found their originin Buddhism. The epoch 
of the world’s religious reunion is approaching, and it will 
be hastened if we can show to all nations the beauties of the 
all-embracing religion whence sprang the various cults of 
the world. : 
Another writer admits that Buddhism is just now at an 
ebb of influence, but the desirability of immediate recon- 
struction is denied. Time must show whether the condi- 
tions of religious life demand it. 

On the other hand, in another magazine, a writer advo- 
cates the removal of the chief temples to” Hokkaido, the 
northern island of Japan, on the ground that it will at- 
tract immigration and form new centers of Buddhistic ac- 
tivity; and another writer seeks to calm the anxious by 
saying that Buddhism will survive all its rivals in Japan, 
because, above all others, it teaches loyalty, love, obedi- 
ence and patriotism. 

Yokohama, December 3lst, 1891. 








Oh, Lord God, thou hast begun to show thy servant thy 
greatness and thy mighty hand; for what God is there in 
Heaven or in earth that can do according to thy works 
and according to thy might?—Deut. 3: 24. 


A RETROSPECT. . 


BY THE REV. A. D. HAIL, 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian. Church. 








The Japan Mission of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, with December 3ist, 1891, closed another year’s 
labor, and have submitted their report of the same to the 
Board of Missions. This annual report shows that this 
Mission, in common with all others throughout the Empire, 
has felt the effects of the recent reaction throughout the 
country, the political excitement growing out of the in- 
auguration of the Imperial Diet, the treaty revision ques- 
tion, which continues to “‘ drag itsslow length along,” and 
the usual theological discussions from liberal “sources.” 
In some places the work has met with most decided and 
disgraceful opposition and persecution. The result, how- 
ever, as a whole has been the strengthening of the faith of 
the faithful, the stimulation of their zeal and the enlist- 
ment of the sympathies of some of the more intelligent 
Japanese in behalf of Christianity. The opposition has 
generally been under the leadership and inspiration of 
itinerating Budbhist lecturers. 

Being a kind of ‘‘ Benjamin” among the mission tribes 
of Japan, the Mission has almost wholly confined its work 
to Osaka, with its population of 1,245,695; Wakayama 
and Mie Kens, forming the peninsula contiguous to and 
south of Osaka; popalation of the peninsula, composed of 
four provinces, 1,523,252. 

In the ten years which have elapsed since the baptism of 
the first two converts in the latter part of 1881, until the 
close of 1891, the report shows that there have been ad- 
mitted to the Church by baptism 823 persons. Present en- 
rolled membership, 650. Number of baptisms during the 
year, 83. Ten churches in all have been organized during 
this decade. There are besides these several groups of un- 
attached believers. One group of thirty-eight members in 
Ueno, Province of Iga, gathered during the year, will ap- 





assembly might serve as a model for similar meetings at 


its care and duly organized. The churches in Wakayama 
Ken, which were in the heart of the flooded districts of 
three years ago, have continued to suffer loss of member- 
ship by removals. Nearly all of the churches have, during 
the past year, gotten into better shape for their future 
work. Church debts have been lifted, houses repaired, 
and the number of pastors and evangelists increased. The 
churches already gathered being now under the care of 
their own chosen pastors and other workers, leaves the 
missionaries free to enlarge the work in unoccupied places. 
The Mission, however, meets the opportunity for enlarge- 
ment under unusual difficulties One of these, of course, 
is the financial question. The appropriations asked for 
last year fell short. Added to this is the fact that the new 
opportunities have to be faced with a diminished force. 
Four missionaries have been furloughed, and one other 
laid aside for months from active work on account of ill- 
health. 

The Wilmina Girls’ School is the only educational insti- 
tution under the charge of the Mission. The work in this 
has progressed satisfactorily. There has been an enroll- 
ment of 50 pupils, 35 in the boarding department. Of this 
number, 27 are professing Christians. A class of three 
graduated from the full English-Japanese course at the 
commencement exercises in June. 

The closing months of the year have shown brightening 
prospects. The number of inquirers has increased, and 
there seems to be a general longing and praying upon the 
part of the membership of the churches for a gracious out- 
pouring of the Spirit. Even the political excitement at- 
tendant upon the dissolution of the Imperial Diet does not 
seem to dampen this awakening interest of the Christians 
in their prayers and plans for a greater ingathering. 
Osaka,Japan, February, 1892. 


Thus saith the Lord God, Behold I will liftup my hand te 
the Gentiles,and set wp my standard to the people.—Isa. 


49: 22. 
TURKEY. 
THE OUTLOOK AT HARPUT. 


BY THE REV. H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 


Missionary of the American Board. 








DURING the past winter 1 have been in a dozen or more of 

our out-stations, and my associates have visited a still 

larger number in other parts of the field. As a whole, the 

work seems to us more hopeful than it has for a number of 

years. The signsof hope are not in any sense brilliant, but 

there are increasing proofs of genuine Christian character 

among the members of the churches. The churches have 

passed through many trials on account of their inexperi- 

ence and poverty—trials which have sometimes almost 

disheartened them; but this year they show more of heart 

and hope. Thorns and thistles abound in every part of the 

Lord’s vineyard, whether at home or abroad. So long as 

human nature is unsanctified and Satan is not bound, ob- 
stacles will spring up everywhere. The obstacles in this 
field do not seem as formidable as they have been, altho it 
is not certain that difficulties of a political nature may not 
arise in the near future. The people are poor and becoming 
poorer still; yet they are more than ever determined, at 
whatever sacrifice, to sustain their churches and schools. 
They love the Gospel more than they did; they appreciate 
its worth more. They find in it greater comfort in trial, 
and the hopes of the future life are more real and anima- 
ting. There i8 greater spontaneity among these Protestant 
congregations; they need less urging. Thereis a gratifying 
growth of manly enterprise. In short, while we cannot 
report any striking advance, the evidence that this is the 
Lord’s work was never more convincing than it is now. 

While writing these lines I have been interrupted by a 
long call from two stalwart men from a village twenty-five 
miles to the north of us, the other side of the Euphrates. 
It is the center of quite a number of Armenian villages 
which are owned and controlled by a few Turkish lords. 
We have long wished to establish a work among them; but 
the most powerful of these chiefs set his face against it, 
and his power was supreme. A little seed was dropped 
into the village to which my callers belong, and it has 
borne fruit. Without any teacher except the Holy Spirit, 
they studied the Bible, and several men have the appear- 
ance of being true Christians. A year and a half ago, 
without any communication with us, they began to build 
a small chapel; but the chief whom I have mentioned sent 
word to the Bey who owns the village that he ought to 
stop it;so the building was pulled down. Last autumn the 
Bey, finding that some of these brethren whose services 
were quite important to him would not remain because 
they had no place of worship, told them that they might 
build and he would furnish the timber; so with remarkable 
energy they put up a two-story building, much better than 
the original plan, containing fiot only a chapel but a 
schoolroom, and one or two rooms for a preacher. They did 
not ask us for any help; but when it was done, they put in 
an irresistible plea for a young man to preach and teach 
for them. We gave them a theological student, and he has 
had a most encouraging work this winter, drawing pupils 
from a large village near by, and holding meetings there 
on Sunday as well as in his own village. These two men 
have been here to plead for some one to supply the place of 
the student when he returns to the seminary at the end of 
his vacation, four weeks hence. 

And just here is one of the most trying features of the 
work. America has drawn away so many of our educated 
young men that we cannot supply the needs of the field. 
The appeal of these men was very touching and convincing. 
To leave a new work which promises so much for a whole 
district is not only very trying; it is bad policy. In vain 
we told them we could not think of a single man to fill the 
place. They said: ‘‘ We say to you as Jacob did to the An- 
gel, we will not leave you till you grant our request.” Pray 
ye the Lord of the harvest to send forth laborers. The 
harvest is ripening all about us. 





ply to Presbytery at its next meeting to be received under 








Harpait, Turkey, March 2d, 1892. 
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For we have seen his star in the East.—Matt. 2: 2. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE LEVANT. 
BY THE REV. J. L. FOWLE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 

Last night as I climbed the icy hill toward our house my 
heart kept singing with inexpressible joy: ‘‘ For we in the 
East have seen Hisstar.”’ Shall I tell you, Shepherds in 
the West, what we are seeing? 

1. Weare seeing Protestants, Greeks and Armenians 
here in Talas, unite in forming a society, each member of 
which promises to contribute at least one cent per week 
for sending the Bible to those who sit in darkness. (Please 
remember thai a day laborer rarely gets more than twenty 
cents per day, and in winter may not average more than a 
fourth of that.) This movement and desire was spontaneous, 
and it found expression without our seeking; we have only 
tried to give it form and guidance. Asa result of a faith- 
ful presentation during the Week of Prayer of our respon- 
sibility for the heathen and our obligation todo what we 
can, one brother came to the preacher and asked if he could 
“* find a way tosend this 5 piastres (22 cts.) where it would 
send a Bible to one of those sitting in darkness,” Others 
asked the same question, and asa result about fifty 
pledges have been taken. 

2. We are seeing the churches roused to unusual and 
heretofore unheard of- activity in the matter of education, 
and that, too, largely under the lead of teachers trained in 
our schools and colleges. To be sure they import some 
teachers from a distance, but they often prove more costly 


than useful; their best teaching, both as to matter and 


manner, is often from those we have trained. They even 
come to us for text-books, maps and other helps; and we 
are always glad to do all we can for the success of their 
schools. These schools don’t appear in our statistics; we 
send in no estimates for their support, but as far as 
practical results are concerned, they are hastening the day 
of His coming. 

I know that some good souls at home shake their heads 
in honest doubt as to the wisdom of so much attention to 
** secular education.” This is not “proclaiming the Gos- 
pel,” they say. They forget that the “proclaiming” is 
not for the sake of the one who speaks; ii: is not that he 
may be freed from responsibility by the utterance of his 
message in many places and to many people; it is that -he 
should speak his message before them—pro-claim—so that 
they shall hear, understand, and conform to its require- 
ments. Let us fix our thoughts on the object and purpose 
of the “‘ proclamation ”’ rather than on the one that does 
it, and I think we will see that earnest, devoted, Christian 
teachers in any land are more truly and really ‘“‘ Heralds of 
the Cross’”’ than any exhortersof usall. The ecclesiastics 
would be very glad if we would confine ourselves to the 
method of simply preaching the Gospel, and if their 
teachers would continue in the old method of teaching. 
They have comparatively little to fear from that. But these 
new-fangled notions are giving them a world of trouble. 
The people are beginning to think; in examinations and 
on public occasions the younger men are beginning to have 
something to say, and to sayitina way that makes them 
suffer by comparison; they fail to see that the day of igno- 
rant submission is passed, and most of them have neither 
the wit nor the skill to put themselves in line with the 
spirit of progress. 

3. That the people in general are more intelligently ap- 
preciative of and more kindly disposed toward the Gospel 
message than ever before. 

The difference between the Protestants and other com- 
munities is less marked than formerly, not because there 
is a leveling down on the part of the Protestants, but be- 
cause there is a leveling up on the part of the others. I 
think it is apparent to every candid observer, be he Moslem 
or Christian, that the Protestants are still maintaining 
their lead; but they are not so far ahead of the rest as they 
were a few yearsago. To the thoughtful mind this is one 
of the most hopeful of signs; we want to leaven the whole 
tump, not to pluck off a portion and show by contrast how 
much it has been changed. 

Cesarea, February 4th, 1892. 


The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of all 
the nations, and ail the ends of the earth shall see the sal- 
vation of owr God .—Is. 52: 8. 


PERSIA. 
A MISSIONARY PROBLEM. 


BY THE REV. J. H. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 





THE problem is to evangelize and Christianize the nine 
millions of people in Persia. 

I can give only approximately the data, for there can be 
no regular enumeration in Persia: 

1. The Province of Azerbeijan. 


EEGs iwioss rons scsdcccth doses 10,000 
RRM TOGO. «oo. 525 cca sccccsccceee 18,000 
Syrian see ivasehieastsrecassss 35,000 
Yezidee and similar sects.............. 17,000 
I Ss os. ciopin sn kees Kon ves ees 80,000 
SS EES SAE A OOO 150,000 
National Shiah Moslems.............. 1,690,000 

2,000,000 


2. Province of Irak. 
MD pres tech veneer en The sen < sense 15,000 


AFMCDIAD FACE. .......00ccsccrcccsecsees 27,000 
SL, SIIB: 5 sins scvccccsrcenencosscs 58,000 
Rn siscinkee onphevesess cvev 200,000 
National Shiah Moslems............... 1,700,000 
2,000,000 
3. Between these is the small Kurdish Province of Ardelan. 

geo RR RE AE A EE 13,000 
SN. bows deucapenctsescsavesoses ees 1,000 
ME sb Sncs sce cescn et aiiah Un Seder ns 500,000 
National Shiah Moslems.............. 6,000 
520,000 





4. In the rest of Persia eight provinces: 





Guebres, old Fire Worshipers.......... 10,000 
SOT os ve ndnus¥usstsacncsecesevace 10,000 
Sunni Moslems...............sseeseeees 450,000 
Ali Dlahi sects...... akin ttkeisie Aheioeee® 650,000 
National Shiah Moslems............... 3,360,000 
4,480,000 

Total 9,000,000 
Total National Shiah Moslems........ 6,756,000 
“ Dissenters from national faith.. 2,244,000 
9,000,000 


But these nominal adherents of the established faith are 
badly demoralized by conflicting opinions. 

Those best acquainted with the undercurrent say that at 
least one-third are affected by the fast increasing sect of 
the Babis who have broken entirely with fhe Moslem faith. 
Thus half the population are really dissenters, openly or in 
secret, and the national religion is losing its hold on the 
masses of the people in many places. 

Ican but briefly indicate here what is doing for the 
nine millions of Persia. The nominal Christians and the 
Jews of Azerbaijan are largely provided with heralds of 
the Gospel, and the rest of the population have heard the 
rumor of the missionary work and teaching; but few have 
had the real truth brought to their understanding and con- 
science. The missionaries and native force can in this prov- 
ince push onthe work as fast asit is open, if they have 
the support needed. In Irak the work is only fairly begun. 
The larger part of the Armenians have no preachers, and 
very large fields of the non-Moslems might be reached if 
there were workers, and many districts of Shiah Moslems 
who beg for medical missionaries. The same is true in the 
the Wild Mountains of the Lurs. A Bakhtiary Chief at the 
conclusion of an earnest plea for medical help said to Mrs. 
LBishop:* ‘‘ Yes, Jesus was a great prophet; send us a 
Hakim in his likeness.’’ For such missionaries there is an 
open door in all parts of Persia. 


I will close with a few words from Mrs. Bishop: 


“ The absolute fact is that Christian nations have not shown 
any zeal in communicating the blessings of Christianity to Per- 
sia and Southern Turkey. England has sent two missions, one 
to Bagdad and the other to Julfa. America has five mission 
stations in Northern and Western Persia and not one in South- 
ern Turkey or Arabia, (Mosul is however, one station not to be 
forgotten). The populous shores of the Persian Gulf, the great 
tribes of the lower Tigris and Euphrates, the Ilyats of Persia, 
the important cities of Shiraz, Yezd, Meshed, Kashan, Kum, Kir- 
manshah are untouched by Christian effort. Propagandism on 
a scale so contemptible, impresses intelligent Moslems as a sham, 
andis an injury to the Christianity which it professes to repre- 
sent.” 


Urumia, February 13th, 1891. 


The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 


—Isa,. 35: 1. 
AFRICA. 
CHRISTIAN WOMEN IN NATAL. 


BY MRS. H. D. GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Ir would be a strange Christian who could have wit- 
nessed unmoved the scene in our Mission chapel last Sun- 
cay, when some hundred native Christians sat down tothe 
Lord’s table together, and twenty recent converts were re- 
ceived into church fellowship on profession of their faith in 
the Son of God. These twenty were mostly young people, 
but there was one old woman who has lived all her life ina 
heathen kraal and who put on a dress for the first time in 
honor of this supreme occasion of her life. She is the dis- 
carded wife of an old polygamist, whose interests have 
been transferred, as the custom is, to his younger wives. 
How little do women in Christian lands realize the debt 
they owe to Christ in their honored and loved position! 
“Tf anybody ought to be grateful to Jesus Christ it is a 
woman,” said a beloved teacher to her pupils long ago. 
Life in a heathen land recalls and emphasizes those words 
overand over. These poor old women are objects of pity. 
Their world has no further use for them, and having no 
strength to work, according to the traditions of their peo- 
ple, the proper thing for them to do is to crawl away to the 
forest to die. To bring hope into such hopeless lives is the 
mission of the Gospel. Nothing else could have given the 
face of this old woman the radiantly happy look it wore as 
she knelt to receive in baptism the seal of her faith. There 
is not a single other Christian in her kraal. Her omnipo- 
tent Savior alone can enable her to live a Christian life in 
such surroundings. 

Two of the young men who were admitted especially in- 
terested us. One of them wasa year ago a drunken sot, 
and the other was serving out a two-years imprisonment for 
horse stealing. But thesame Lord who apprehended Saul 
of Tarsus, when he was breathing out threatening and 
slaughter, has apprehended these two and wrought in them 
that same mysterious change which angels call the new 
birth; and there are to-day no more promising young men 
on the station than these two. We have, bythe way, in- 
trusted this former thief with the care of the mission prem- 
ises as we go away forour summer missionary tour. 

At the close of the communion service there was a special 
thank-offering given by many for the mercies of the past 
year. A sum of fifty dollars was realized, which will go a 
long way toward the support of a native evangelist for the 
coming year. This church has this past year more than 
trebled the contribution of the year preceding and a 
softened spiritis manifested among the people, which in- 
dicates the presence of the Spirit in their midst. As one of 
the native deacons put it, ‘‘There is a mysterious Hand at 
work among us.’’ We, their missionaries, realize that it 
is the Lord’s work, not ours; and we thank God and take 
courage. 

Groutville, Natal. 





“Mrs. Elizabeth Bird Bishop, author of “ Journeys in Persia and 
Kurdistan.” 








And ali the people shouted with a great shout when 
they praised the Lord because the foundation of the house 
of the Lord was laid.—Ezra 3: 11. 


SPAIN. 
SELF-SUPPORT. 


BY THE REV. WM. H. GULICK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








It was inevitable, perhaps, that those in Spain who 
would accept the Gospelin the nineteenth century should 
be the humble and the poor, as a providential offset to the 
fact that in the sixteenth century the knowledge of the 
Gospel was limited chiefly to the rich and to the aristo- 
cratic. The result is that the present communities are 
able to do but little materially for the maintenance of the 
institutions of the Gospel. It can be affirmed, however, 
that the obligation to do what they can is not forgotten. 

In Santander little boxes are attached to the backs of 
the benches, and into these the worshipers drop their 
offerings while a hymn is being sung or passages of Scrip- 
ture are being read. Besides this offering each church 
member has a little missionary box, which is kept at home, 
and into which all are encouraged todrop a coin in recog- 
nition of every blessing that they are conscious of receiv- 
ing. These boxes are opened on special occasions with 
special ceremonies. They seldom produce less than 
eighteen dollars a year and have yielded as much as thirty- 
six dollars. In Santander, a!so, for some ten years the 
church members, in their poverty, have contributed toward 
the building fund from forty to fifty dollars a year. Other 
methods are used in Bilbao and Logrofio. 

In Zaragoza, during the Sunday evening preaching serv- 
ice, as an act of worship accompanied by the reading of 
Scripture, the congregation drops its offerings into little 
boxes attached to the benches for the purpose, as in San- 
tander. All the church members, besides this, pledge them- 
selves to an amount payable each month, the account be- 
ing kept by one of their number. In this church there is 
alsoa Home Missionary Society to meet the expenses of 
evangelistic tours in the vicinity, chiefly made by the pas- 
tor. The members of this society pledge themselves to the 
payment of a given amount weekly. 

In San Sebastian, the Act of Offering is intrcduced in the 
middle of the morning and evening service immediately 
before the sermoz, and, in a brief prayer, a blessing is 
asked on the offering of the occasion. These collections 
range from a hundred to a hundred and forty dollars a 
year. There is a Missionary Society of the members of the 
church for evangelistic work in the neighborhood which 
has raised about fifty dollars a year for three successive 
years. They have also sent eleven dollars to the American 
Board’s mission in the Caroline Islands. 

In the boarding school for girls at San Sebastian, there 
are about thirty-five pupils. The Christian Endeavor 
Society embraces all the girls of the school. For several 
years they have contributed from fifty to one hundred dol- 
lars a year toward the maintenance and tuition of one of 
their number in the school. They also give from five to 
fifteen dollars a year to the Missionary Society of the 
church, and, according to their ability, and systematically, 
for the maintenance of public worship in the church to 
which they belong, and they are ever ready with something 
for every one of the many calls for worthy charity that 
present themselves in the boarding school, in the day 
school and in the church. 

As no one of these girls has money of her own, for 
several years they have given up certain plates of their 
usual plain food, receiving the value in cash, an act of self- 
denial the equivalent of which, if practiced by all Chris- 
tians, would fill the coffers of the benevolent societies 
throughout the world to overflowing. 

San Sebastian, Spain, March, 1892. 





He disappointeth the devices of the crafty so that their 
hands cannot perform their enterprise.—Job 5: 12. 


MEXICO. 


A YEAR’S RECORD. 


BY THE REV. WM. D. POWELL, D.D., 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 





THE past year, in the bounds of the Coahuila Association, 
there were one hundred baptisms. Four new churches 
were received into the body. Some churches raised for 
home and foreign missions as much as five dollars per 
member. The entire membership averaged two dollars 
each, and still Iam far from satisfied with what we are 
doing for self-support. We have some $1,200 in the treasury 
for foreign missions and have determined to open work in 
Costa Rica. 

Next month I go to formally open some mission stations 
in the States of Vera Cruz and Guanajuato. For the pres- 
ent I will leave native workers in charge. Later on we 
purpose opening work in several other States. We will 
reach out this year as we have never done before. It is the 
centennial of missions; why should we not celebrate it by 
doubling or trebling our territory? We greatly need seven 
new men “full of faith and the Holy Spirit” to assist us. 

The priests have placed themselves in bad odor again 
with the Government by encouraging the Garza revolu- 
tion. This is all in our favor. President Diaz says that 
the reason why he likes Protestant ministers is because 
they do not meddle in politics. The Garza revolution has 
never possessed the first elements of success. Seemingly 
the Government was never better organized or stronger 
than to-day. 

The harvest fields are ripe for the Gospel reaper. We 
need strong re-enforcements that we may enter the open 
doors. Mexico so far has only been tickled with the Gospel 
rake. We want to subsoil it with the Gospel plowshare. 
Will the churches come to our aid? 

Saltillo, Mexico. 
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We have no might against this great company that 
cometh against us, neither know we what to do, but our 
eyes are wpon thee.—2 Chron. 20: 12. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


A NEW CHURCH IN GUATEMALA. 


BY THE REV. E. M. HAYMAKER, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








WE are glad to be able at last to announce the comple- 
tion, at least for present purposes, of our new church. The 
dedicatory service took place on Sunday morning (February 
29th), at 11:30 A. M., and was attended by more than three 
hundred persons, including prom‘nent representatives of 
the diplomatic corps. 

The services were opened with the Spanish translation 
of the impressive old hymn, ‘‘Holy! Holy! Holy!’”’ etc., and 
during the course of the program four speeches were made 
covering the following subjects: “Statement as to the 
gifts and contributions for the construction and furnishing 
the church”’; ‘‘ The Lord’s presence and blessing necessary 
among us specially at this time’; “‘The utility of an 
evangelical church to the great public and to the worship- 
er”; “The necessity and true nature of the worship of 
God.” The exercises were in Spanish, and everything pass- 
ed off without the slightest show of interruption or 
opposition. Almost every one that we have spoken with 
who was present makes the remark that the dedication was 
“muy solemne” (very impressive.) 

The police headquarters are just in front of the church; 
but the Chief of Police was especially attentive, and 
stationed a policeman at the door during the entire 
service. The secular press of the city was represent - 
ed among those present, and one Liberal paper, 
Las Noticias, not only announced the dedication before- 
hand, but took note of the exercises and of the cause in 
general in a highly eulogistic article of three columns in 
the editorial section of the paper—altogether a remarkable 
step for any secular paper in this country, and one which 
serves to show the degree of prominence into which the 
erection and dedication of our new church has brought our 
cause in the public’s eye. 

As already indicated, the building has not been entirely 
finished. The stairways galleries, and some of the doors 
have been left for completion hereafter, both because we 
can get along without them now, and with the idea that 
when they are needed the congregations themselves will 
be far enough advanced toward self-support to pay for it 
themselves without help from outside. The seating capac- 
ity of the church is three hundred and fifty, and when 
completed will seat probably six hundred. We expect 
now to follow out our program and organize the congre- 
gation. 

Guatemala, C. A., March 3d, 1892. 


Biblical Research. 


In the opinion of Mr. St. Chad Boscawen, Pan-Ammu, 
the name of one of the ancient rulers of Sama’! (recently 
discovered at the site of the modern Sinjirli) was derived 
from the people among whom Balaam was dwelling when 
summoned to Moab by the messengers of Balak. Altho 
occupied by Hittites the city Sama’l appears to have been 
ruled by a dynasty of Aramean kings whose names are all 
Semitic. Of these Gabbaru reigned contemporaneously 
with Assur-nazir-pal, B.c. 880; Khayanu or Khainu reigned 
contemporaneously with Shalmaneser II, B.c, 854; and Pan- 
Ammu, contemporaneously with Tiglath-pileser ITI, B.c. 
732. Gabbaru has for its Hebrew equivalent the biblical 
name Gibbar in Ezra 2: 20, ‘‘ The children of Gibbar, ninety 
and five’; also for its Assyrian equivalent,Gabru. Kainu 
is obviously Semitic. And Pan-Ammu is formed similarly 
to Peni-el or Penu-el, ‘‘ the face of El,’’ of the Bible, with a 
a parallel meaning ‘the face of Ammu’”’ or “ the reflec- 
tion of Ammu’’; and to the Pani-ilu of the inscriptions of 
Hammurabi. Of all these last the divine element is Am-mu, 
a name given to the supreme deity of the Syrian Ammor- 
ites, occurring as it does inthe name Ammi-ba’la—a Syri- 
an king mentioned by Assur-nazir-pal, also in that of 
Ammu-la-din, the King of -Kedar, and in that of Ammu- 
nadab a king of Ammon contemporary with Assur-bani- 
pal, Am at the same time being the divine element in the 
familiar names Rehobo-Am and Jerobo-Am. Whence, also, 
Balaam, or rather Bil-Am, signifying “A lord is Am,” 
whose city Pethor, the Pitru of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
was situated not far distant near the banks of the river 
Sajur; and the remainder of the passage, ‘‘ Pethor, which 
is by the river of the land of the children of his people,”’ 
must now be read, “the land of Beni Ammu,” or “the 
land of the sons” or “children ” or ‘‘ people of Ammu ” as 
a patronymic. 








....Prof. J. Rendel Harris has recently attempted to 
trace the so-called Western Text to its origin by investi- 
gating the general affinities and anomalous readings of 
the Codex Bezze. The result at which he arrives is a Galli- 
can origin for the manuscript, indicated by the orthogra- 
phy of certain words as affected by local pronuuciation. 
For example, this peculiar manuscript reads AIQN instead 
of AEPIQN, and AON for AOTON, modifications paralleled 
by the French Aout from the Latin Augustus, and Lyons 
from Lugdunum, and thus unmistakably revealing them- 
selves to be Gallican provincialisms in pronunciation. 
Furthermore, he brings forward evidence to show how the 
Latin text of this manuscript is genealogically contiguous 
to the Latin translation of Irenzus, and that Tatian used 
a Latin copy of the Gospels, also acopy whose text was 
closely related to the Latin of Codex D; from all of which 
he argues that, in all probability, the whole body of West- 
ern readings goes back to a single liturgical copy as the re- 
mote ancestor of D which was in existence as early as in 
the second century, A.D. Professor Harris adduces so 





much evidence for this proposition, and reasons for it so 
clearly and cogently, that his conclusion seems to be both 
correct and sure of general acceptance. 


...‘* Thou shalt not move thy neighbor’s landmark,” was 
a prohibition, the necessity for which among Eastern peo- 
ples is confirmed by experience to this very day, according 
to the testimony of Mrs. D. Baron, in The Expository 
Times: 

“ A lady known to us inherited four hundred dunnem of land 
from her father, but now less than two hundred remain to her; 
for the Arabs have been constantly at work moving her land- 
marks. We have heard of an Arab whose property was bounded 
on one side by a ditch; this ditch had to be renewed after the 
winter rains, and here the Arab saw his opportunity—year by 
year he cleared earth away from the opposite bank, putting it 
always on his own bank, and thus the ditch moved unobservedly 
further and further away from its original position.” 








Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR MAY 1ST. 





THE PRAYER OF THE PENITENT.—Ps. 51: 1-18. 


NorTes.—Once more, as last week, let the whole Psalm be 
committed to memory, altho the last verses are not 
included in our lesson. This is one of the passages that 
ought to be learned by heart Nothing is more doubt- 
ful than the age and author of the Psalms. The super- 
scriptions are not inspired, and may be wrong, as they in- 
dicate only the opinion, or guess, of some old Hebrew edi- 
tor. The present Psalm is ascribed in the title to David, 
and supposed to be written after he had been rebuked by 
Nathan for his sin with Uriah’s wife. This would make 
a very appropriate occasion, and has this much historical 
fitness. It is not, however, found in the first and oldest of 
the five collections of the Psalms, which ends with the 4ist 
Psalm, but in the second, which ends with the 72d. In the 
first collection God is called ‘‘ Jehovah” 272 times, and 
simply “Elohim” (God, without the possessive suffix) 
only fifteen times. In the second collection this is reversed, 
and Elohim is found more than five times as often as 
Jehovah. In this Psalm ‘“ Jehovah” is not found. 
Adonai (Lord) is used, which was employed when Jehovah 
was thought too sacred a name to utter. In verse 19 a ref- 
erence is made to the walls of Jerusalem as needing to be 
built, of which we hear nothing in David’s reign. Little 
can be gathered from the reference to sacrifices. It was 
sach a psalm as was suitable for David’s sin, or might be a 
confession of national sin in time of trouble-———‘‘Blot 
out,.””—As ink(made withlamp black without iron) is washed 
off from parchment. “Throughly.”’—An old English 
form for thoroughly. “Shapen in iniquity.”’—So easi- 
ly do we sin that it seems as if sin had been part of our 
structure, like flesh and blood. “Purge me with hys- 
sop.” —Asin the ceremonial cleansings of the Law. Hyssop 
is probably not the prickly caper plant, but a kind of mint. 
“Holy spirit.’’—Notice that the revisers do not print 
“spirit” with a capital letter, as it does not here refer dis- 
tinctly to one of the Persons of the Trinity, the doctrine 
of the Trinity not then being revealed. 

Instruction.—It is a happy thing that questions as to the 
authorship of these Psalms need not affect our spiritual 
comfort in them. They are full of the Spirit of God, who- 
ever the man was who was thus guided by the Spirit in the 
first utterance of the thought. 

The life of David, in his sins as well as his goodness, is 
an instruction to us, for when he sinned he repented deep- 
ly. Here is one duty which we can learn from David, but 
which we cannot learn from the examples of our Lord. He 
never sinned, and never repented. David sinned fearfully, 
and he repented earnestly. It is sad to sin; it is terrible to 
sin and not repent. Just as soon as a sin comes to our 
thought we should in prayer repent and seek pardon and 
help. 

The only comfort and hope in our sins is in the great 
mercy of God. The Psalmist loves to repeat the word, and 
vary it with compassion and loving kindness. He knew 
God’s willingness to forgive better than we often do. This 
dwelling on God’s readiness to pardon is the highest act of 
faith, altho not called by that name. 

God's compassion pardons completely. He reserves 
nothing. Thesin is blotted out, is washed throughly, thor- 
oughly, throughout; but only on condition that the re- 
pentance be genuine and the confession hearty. 

When we sin against our neighbor we sin also and yet 
more against God and his law. It is not enough to confess 
our wrong to our neighbor and ask his pardon; we must 
still more go to God and ask his forgiveness. Not till both 
have been done can we be again at peace with God and 
man. 

It is very easy to sin, easier than to resist temptation. 
Somehow there is a wrong drift in our nature which is sure 
to result in sin. We have evil tendencies which we have 
inherited, and which we bave still more cultivated. The 
Psalmist puts it strongly and poetically when he says be 
was shapen in iniquity and conceived in sin. This ex- 
presses the facility with which one sins, tho sin be the 
most foolish of all things. 

We are not to make the readiness with which we sin, or 
the difficulty of resisting temptation our excuse. Let it 
be, as with the Psalmist, an aggravation rather than an 
apology. 

Our parents’ sins or our ancestors’ sins are not our sins’ 
nor anything for us to repent of. For them we are not to 
blame, nor for any tendencies we have inherited. God will 
ho'd us responsible not for our nature but for our sins, and 
that is enough. 

lt is an influence from above that is to cleanse us. 

















It 


will not come simply by our own will or our own repent- 
ance, but by the Spirit of God, who is ever ready to help 
our imperfect penitence. 





The joy of forgiven sin is very sweet because it is a joy 





in God, who has removed his anger and given peace. 
Such a forgiven soul is full of joyous love to the Heavenly 
Father. 

The presence of God’s Spirit in the soul will create the 
soul anew and make it easy henceforth to obey. That 
gives the clean heart, the right spirit, the free spirit, the 
joy of salvation. ’ 
People who are conscious of living in sin have no heart 
to lead other people out of sin. Itis when we have repented 
and have forsaken sin that we can teach transgressors and 
hope to have sinners converted unte God. If we sin we 
not only injure our own souls, but we stand in the way of 
the salvation of others. 

It is the heart, not the outward life, that God chiefly - 
considers. Let us examine our hearts, repent in our 
hearts, have the heart made right, and then God will 
bless us. 

This lesson is an admirable example of prayer. If we 
have sinned the first thing to do is to go to God in prayer. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BRADLEY, B., Sibley, la., resigns. 

GRAHAM, J. D., Phenix, R. I.. resigns. 

HATFIELD, Byron U., Newton, Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Georgetown, Mass. 

SAYERS, W. H., Tingley, called to Centerville, Ia. 

SKEMP, C. W., Mt. Olive, Ia., resigns. 

WHITTAKER, W1111AM C., Newton Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Conway, Mass. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


BRADFORD, Emery L., Andover Sem., accepts call to Boxford, 
Mass. 

BLAKESLEE, Erastus, Spencer, Mass., resigns. 

CLARK, WI..1AM J., Clinton, Wis., resigns. 

CLARK, Vicror F., David City, called to Holdredge, Neb. 

COREY, Epxraim M., Peshtigo, Wis., resigns. 

CROSBY, Joun F., ord. March 30th, Barrington, N. H. 

DENNEY, WI11s0n, Chicago, Ill., called to Ashland, Neb. 

DONOVAN, Davin, Little Falls, called to Madison, Minn. 

DREW, James B., St. Paul, called to Little Falls, Minn. 

DUNN, CHARLES W., Lebanon, called to St. Louis, Mo. 

ELLIS, WALTER M., accepts call to Elroy, Wis. 

EMERSON, FRED C.,Madison, called to Audubon and Lake Park, 
Minn. 

FISHBURN, M. Ross, of Roxbury, Conn., called to assistant 
pastorate of First ch., Washington, D. C. 

HITCHCOCK, L. P., Hartford Sem., accepts call to Ellington, 
Conn. 

HOLBROOK, DavipL., Lake Geneda, Wis., withdraws his res- 
ignation. 

HULBERT, Jay M., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Brainard, II). 

HUMFREYS, Joun, Rhinelander, Wis., resigns. 

HYDE, Hewry, Second Ch., Greenfield, Mass., resigns, 

JENKINS, Joun J., Palmyra, O., accepts call to Parsons, Penn. 

JOHNSON, GrorGe H., Georgetown, called to Lowell, Mass. 

MARVIN, DANIEL, Manchester, Mass., resigns. 

McLEOD, ANDREW J., Groton, accepts call to Stafford Springs, 
Conn. 

MOUNTS, SAMUEL A., Beechwood, Ind., accepts call to New 
Grand Chain and Olmstead, Il. 

NELSON, Roscog, Yale Seminary, called to Windsor, Conn. 

a E. W., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Webst er 


RICHMOND, Jamzs, Lyman, Me., resigns. 

SCUDDER, Doremus, Workers’ Ch., Chicago, [1l., resigns. 

SMALL, FRED L., Barnstead, N. H., resigns. 

SNEED, JAmeEs W., Palermo, Cal., resigns. 

SPOONER, ArtaoR, Prospect Park, Ill., accepts call to Bloome r, 
is. 


STEW ART, Ernest, Yale Sem., called to Nebraska City, Neb. 

SWAIN, AuGustus C., Atkinson, N. H., called to Holden, Mass. 

TODD, Henry C., Shiocton, Wis., resigns. 

TRAUT, G. ALBERT, De Smet, S. D., resigns. 

eh WiL11AM D., Amboy, Ind., accepts call to Mound 
_ City, 

WADSWORTH, GeorGes, ord. April 5th, Lakewood, Minn. 

WEISS, Gro. C., New Lisbon, accepts call to Watertown, Wis. 

WILLIAMS, FRANcrts, Chaplin, Conn., resigns. 


FREE BAPTIST. 


ANDERSON, JAmgs L., Jackson, Me., called to Notica, N. H. 
COX, Joun E., Green Camp, O., accepts call to Elsia, Mich. 
De MOTT, J. L., Chepachet, R. L., resigns. 


JACKSON, C. H., Hillsdale, Mich., accepts call to Ridgeville and 
Bear Creek, Ind. 


SMITH, Tuomas R., Ellsworth City, Me., resigns. 
LUTHBRAN. 


BERGLUND, G., Austin, Tex., called to Georgetown, Golden and 
Idaho Springs, Col. 

DAHLSTEN, A. W., Georgetown, Golden and Idaho Springs, 
Col., accepts call to Andover, Kan. 

FISHER, O. W., Emporium, Penn., goes to Millville, N. J. 

HANSON, P. O., Escanaba, Mich., called to Dalsburg and New- 
man Grove, Neb. 

—s 8. J., Gettysburg, Penn., accepts call to Cohansey, 


RAGEEAM, L. C., Three Rivers, Mich., accepts call to Salina, 
an. 


ROGUE, E. T., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to Austin, Minn. 
SIGMUND, Camden, Ind., called to Columbus, 0. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—. WILLIAM M., Mt. Pleasant, accepts call to Sharon, 
enn. 


DWIGHT, FRANKLIN B., Sing Sing, called to ch. 7th Ave. and 
128th St., New York, N. Y. 


HARSHA, W. J., Omaha. Neb.. called to Ref. Dutch ch., Fifth 
Ave. and 124th St., New York, N. Y 

HENDERSON, J. T., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Pipestone, Minn. 

HODGE, RICHARD M., Milwaukee, Wis., resigns. 

HUNTER, WIL11AM, Springwater, Penn., resigns after a pastor- 
ate of fifty-two years. 

JONES, D. C., Princeton Sem., accepts call to Eau Claire, Wis. 


a J. LuDLow, Lewisburg, accepts call to Montoursville ; 
enn. 


KING, A., Cutchogue, called to 5ist St ch., New York, N. Y. 
MOKEE, 8. V., Southport, accepts call to Remington, Ind. 


McINOWN, J. R., accepts call to permanent pastorate Linn 
Grove, Ia. 


PONCE, E. H., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to George- 
town, Col. 
WHITE, W. W., Xenia, O., called to Detroit, Mich. 





WILSON, A. B., Chester, Il)., accepts call to Edinburg, Ind. 
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Literature. 





The prompt mention 4% our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for ali volt received. The énter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 








MR. FAWCETT’S LATEST VERSES.* 


FIFTEEN years ago, or more, Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett began to attract wide public at- 
tention by certain short, peculiarly fanci- 
ful lyrics, charming in conceit and exqui- 
sitely gracefulin finish. Since then he has 
put forth three or four volumes of his 
verse. The latest isnow before us. 

Songs of Doubt and Dream is a vol- 
ume containing many of the very best 
things that Mr. Fawcett has ever written; 
best in conception and best in execution. 
If we had ever doubted—in fact, we never 
did—that Fawcett was a genuine poet to 
the manner born, we should have to shed 
the doubt at once when taking up this 
book. Some of these lyrics stir the very 
centers of one’s passion for that inner 
music which is the soul of the divine art 
of poetry. We note a broadening and a 
deepening of vision in certain of these 
later poems, and the poet has lost noth- 
ing that made his earlier and shorter 
pieces individual and notable. 

It will be felt presently that we apply 
all of our praise to those poems which 
seem to us characteristic of Mr. Fawcett’s 
artand natural to his genius. There is 
such a thing as forcing one’s art and har- 
nessing one’s genius. In the poems which 
Mr. Fawcett would call his Songs of 
Doubt we find many evidences of yoke 
and goad. One of the longer of these, 
** Jacynth,” while it contains passages of 
fine workmanship, is marred by the poet’s 
too evident determination to pose asa 
demolisher of the Christian religion. We 
do not deny the right of free thought and 
free speech, and we have nothing to say 
here in reply to Mr. Fawcett’s versified ir- 
religion; what we do say is, that irreli- 
gion never was and never will be poetry. 

Greek art knew its habitat and kept well 
within the religious enlightenment of the 
time. Dante could not find a place for 
song outside the limits of his day’s prevail- 
ing religion. The great poets, all who 
have taken life as their inspiration (instead 
of looking to revelation, philosophy or 
myth), have not felt stronger than their 
day no matter how much they have stood 
aloof from the evils thereof. Even the 
prophets—speaking not in a Bible sense— 
like Emerson, are not mere iconoclasts. 
There are certain attitudes that rob-even 
the giant athlete of all grace, proportion 
and prestige. The poet, no matter how 
strong, looks like a ninny the moment that 
he takes the position of a scold, especially 
when he proceeds to scold at everything 
sacred to the enlightenment of his time. 

In the first place, spleen is not a thing 
that appeals permanently or universally 
to men and women. Byron and Baude- 
laire have already had their day. They 
were true poets; but they threw away 
everything, almost, on scolding at what 
chafed ‘them. Mr. Fawcett has been 
chafed by Christianity, being an unbe- 
liever, and has attempted to set Mr. Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll’s arguments in a frame 
of poetry. The arguments are there, but 
not the poetry, save in a few scattered 
stanzas. Leaving out the infidelity forced 
everywhere to the front, like gnarls on 
the bole of a tree, we venture to say that 
‘* Jacynth” is the poorest poem Mr. Faw- 
cett ever wrote, viewing it as a piece of 
art. It shows plainly that it is a piece 
written, not under itispiration nor in happy, 
sudden absoluteness of vision, but in rank 
willfulness for argument’s sake. Now 
and again the artist gets the better of the 
pamphleteer and we have a stanza of 
heathen force and beauty like this: 

“Nay, give me back my heavenly dream of 
death, 

Where no Heaven enters, nor a dream of Hell, 

Nor any memory of earth's pain or bliss, 

But all is one large, long forgetfulness!” 

Even in this picture, sensuous and strong 
as it is, the use of the word dream in the 
second line mars the general effect; 
either dread or fear would have been a 
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better word. The whole poem reads as 
tho it had been written in a bad mood, 
when the author felt like gnawing a file. 

It is a pleasure to turn from such ill- 
timed and ill-considered verse to a thing 
of pure beauty like ‘‘ Retrospect,” or *‘In 
Poverty,” or “To E. N. C.,” or number 
VII of the “Lyric Interludes,” or ‘‘ Me- 
teors.” We could glean riches of quota- 
tion from many of these poems, even 
from the unequal and forced ones, where 
revolt and splenetic atheism spoil so 
much. Wherever Mr. Fawcett clings to 
the ideal, as the poet must, he is every 
inch a poet; but the moment that he at- 
tempts te make poetry out of negation, of 
course he fails. An argument for Chris- 
tianity or against it is about as poetical 
as the brief of a lawyer in a real-estate 
case. To prove truth is always more or 
less a matter of unmusical detail. 

We feel that those who will read this 
volume with deepest admiration of Mr. 
Fawcett’s genius, will regret most that he 
has tried to force that genius to work in 
the traces of a preacher's gig; they will 
turn with a sense of relief to where his 
song takes a natural freedom, and is 
flooded with something fresh, sweet and 
good to enjoy. Some of his lyrics, like 
the ‘Tears of Tullia,” rise to points of 
vigorous descriptive and dramatic power, 
by which one is pierced and as it were 
pinned fast, and the climax in this poem 
is strikingly fine. “*The Dying Actor” is 
a strong piece of work, true to life, touch- 
ing, and filled with the breath and color 
of stage experiences, The seventeen 
pieces under the head of ‘‘ Intermezzo” 
are in Mr. Faweett’s earlier vein; but 
they show how experience and study 
have enriched his gift. The fifteenth of 
these is one of the sharpest cut and clear- 
est set of thought crystals, and it embod- 
ies a truth never better expressed. The 
final one, however, tho well written in 
the main, lugs in the atheistic burden, 
and is spoiled by ‘‘ draping in eternity,” a 
piece of nothingness! If death ends all, 
there is no eternity for man to be draped 
in. 

If we were called upon to measure Mr. 
Fawcett, we should unhesitatingly set him 
aside as one of the strongest and best 
equipped of the world’s younger poets; 
but we should quickly add that he bas not 
yet done the best and the most for him- 
self; his genius seems to have been ill- 
treated by him. Evidently his gift is 
lyric, and just as evidently it is natural 
for it to seek picturesquc and romantic 
themes. Mr. Fawcett is still young; his 
enviable powers of expression are just 
coming to maturity. We wish that he 
would take from their backs the harness 
of controversial spleen and let them loose 
upon beauty, upon music, and upon truth 
as it is in the land of the ideal. No man 
can show himself a poet by writing verse 
on ‘* Why I believe in Christianity”; no 
more can he by taking for his subject, 
‘** Why I do not believe in the Future Life.” 
Poetry is not to be squeezed out of every 
substance of thought. There is Christian 
poetry and there is heathen poetry; but 
mere religious or irreligious preaching 
cannot be poetry. 

Sometimes we are not sure that Mr. 
Fawcett has seen life on both sides. Here 
and there he flings forth a sketch that is 
strong, bold, picturesque and singularly 
striking, but in which the very opposite of 
life is set forth as a direct vision of human 
nature. Turn to page 64 of this volume 
and read ‘‘ Paul Avenel.” Certainly it is 
a fine piece of musical versification, a pic- 
ture forcefully projected; but what an 
unnatural experience it portrays! A 
friend slanders a friend’s sweetheart in 
order to make the news of her death less 
shocking, and is thanked for it by the be- 
reaved lover when the truth comes out: 

“* Thanks, friend,’ he murmurs, ‘for the rude 
cold lie that smote to save! 
In grief and yet in gratitude I go to seek her 
grave!’”’ 
No true lover, no strong, true man would 
ever feel grateful for a lie which, tho told 
in his hehalf, slandered the heart and soul 
of his dead beloved. And yet in reading 
the piece we enjoy the genuineness of Mr. 
Faweett’s gift. Certainly it is a gift as 
rare and as rich as any of our younger 





poets can show. It would create im- 





mortal things were it turned to best ac- 
count. 

Mr. Fawcett has been a hard worker, 
and the growth of his power has been 
for more than the perfecting of mere 
cleverness. The workmanship that he has 
thrown away on subjects impossible to 
poetry has shown his genius despite the 
unsatisfactory results. But his subjects 
have not all been ill chosen. Very many 
of them are diamonds that he has cut and 
set as only a master workmon can. Here 
in conclusion is a little thing which we 
have seen. gradually take its present form 
through three or four changes during the 
past fifteen years; we first saw it in an ill- 
fated but excellent Chicago magazine: 

* Fat away westward the cattle go, 
Dotting the land’s dim edges; 
Isled in the roseate afterglow: 
Darken the long cloud-ledges. 
“ Burning each moment with warmer beams, 
Moon, by your sweet chaste power 
Lull the world into lotus-dreams 
While you hang like a lotus-flower!” 


- 
oo 


The Evolution of Love. 
ler, D.D., LL.D. (A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany, Chicago. $1.50.) There is much 
novelty of phrase and form in this book. 
As to substance, it is another attempt to 
evolve a system of theistic metaphysics 
from premises as simple and incontroverti- 
ble as the Cartesian formula. Dr. Miller’s 
starting point is, however, complex, and 
consequently open to question. Instead of 
starting with the simple fact of the mind's 
consciousness of itself, he begins with the 
composite premise of being and dependence, 
or, as he commonly puts it, the “perception 
of dependent being.”’ This is a complex 
proposition to begin with, doubtful in one 
af its elements (for the recognition of “ be- 
ing’’ can hardly be acquired by “ percep- 
tion’’), and in another reached only by 
several steps of reasoning which place it at 
a long remove fromasimple fact of con- 
sciousness. The consciousness of being is 
original in the mind, but the fact of de- 
pendence is reache! by inference and that 
inferential process is not to be so simply 
defined as a “ perception,’ but involves a 
good many acts of perception, combined, 
generalized and formulated by a process of 
a priori development which eventuates in 
the clear but composite conception (not 
simple consciousness) of our own being as 
dependent being. This premise the author 
now places in the dialectic alembic, and 
the metaphysical evolution begins; first, 
from the perception of dependent being he 
assumes by necessary implication inde- 
pendent being. Of course; but what of it? 
There is no progress in this statement. It 
is only the avowal of a step which had 
already been taken on the sly in the funda- 
mental ‘perception ”’ of his being as ‘‘ de- 
pendent.’’ Dependence and independence are 
only the two relations of the same thing. 
If you have learned to think of something 
that is good, you have learned to think of 
something that is not good; and when you 
acquired that conception of yourself as de- 
pendent, you acquired a conception of some- 
thing that was not dependent. That is all 
that can be made of it by the simple process 
of dialectics. Dr. Miller does not think so. 
He thinks that his dialectic evolution en- 
titles him to jump from ‘perception ”’ (as he 
calls it) of dependent being in myself to the 
conception of a concrete independent being, 
who is to be gradually evolved by the same 
dialectic into the God of Christian faith. 
Well now, it is of course true, theistic doc- 
trine fullows this general course, but not 
by any means by such short steps, close 
connections or confused and confusing sub- 
reptions. In substance the argument is 
an objectionable form of the common rea- 
soning from conscious personal existence 
in man to faith in a conscious personal and 
infinite God. Dr. Miller’s argument is ob- 
jectionable, because it is a return to the 
wholesale dogmatism which has been so 
carefully eliminated from recent thinking 
on the subject, and which failed because it 
did not identify the numerous complex 
steps that lie between the premise and the 
cyclusion. Dr. Miller’s argument from 
beginning to end, is substantially the 
commonly received argument stated in dif- 
ficult terms, and combined with doubtful 
connections or sometimes brought together 
with no other connections than the dog- 
matic assertion that one thing follows the 
other, and that they all hang together by 
some natural coherence of their owa. The 
great achievement of modern thinking has 
been to supply these connections; to indi- 
cate just-what they are, how strong they are, 
how far they go, how we get them. It has 
been particularly careful not to confuse 
“perceptions” and @ priori assumptions, and 
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not to give away the whole case to the enemy 
by leaving the argument in the condition of 
a raft of good timber without any good, 
solid connections to bind it together. This 
is exactly the condition of the argument by 
which Dr. Miller attempts to pass from the 
“perception ’’ of dependent being to faith 
in God. To begin with, he fails to analyze 
his “‘ perception.”” Then his inference of an 
independent being is pure dialectics, and 
empty as to reality, tho he does not observe 
this, and treats it as if the inference stood 
onthesame ground as the original con- 
sciousness of being in the human mind. 
The further step which carries him from 
independent being, dialectically conceived, 
to infinite personality, is taken into the 
open sea, bridged with no better connec- 
tions than dogmatic assertion. By the 
same process infinite personality is evolved 
into infinite action, and this is treated as 
the equivalent of infinite being, which by a 
similar dialectic, is evolved into infinite 
love, out of which again by a similar proc 
ess proceed the qualifying moral elements 
of the Deity. The solid points in all this 
process are, of course, those on which the 
defense of all Christian theism turns. 
What fails is their rational connection. Dr. 
Miller finds his method adequate to reach 
the main features of Christian theology, 
especially the problem of evil and the 
atonement. As to the atonement, he re- 
marks with great force: 

“All theories of atonement which involve a 
* Jegal fiction,’ a criminal substitution, or a com- 
mercial transaction are crude and unsatis- 
factory, because an atoning fact nowhere clearly 
appearsin them. All theories of atonement by 
martyrdom or ‘ moral influence,’ are superficial 
and evaporate ... because they contain no 
atoning fact”’ (p. 268). 
In Dr. Miller’s view the “‘ atoning fact” in 
Christianity lies in the ‘‘ gracious evolution 
of love’ which, passing beyon1 the limits 
of justice, provides the remedy for evil and 
‘conditions the realization of the perfect 
universe, and hence propitiates the impera- 
tive ideal’’ (p. 284). Wecannot be sure that 
we know what this means. Dr. Miller, 
however, again and again .defines propitia- 
tion as ‘‘ action which satisfies the require- 
ments ofits ideal ... which propitiates 
the perfect in behalf of the imperfect.” In 
the light of this definition we find Dr. 
Miller’s atonement theory a variation from 
the governmental theory in the direction of 
McCleod Campbell, and one which forsakes 
the practical merits of the former without 
reaching the speculative advantages of the 
latter. As to eschatology the author be- 
lieves that 
“the tendency of sinful life is seen in this 
world to be self-limiting to personality, and will 
result in final extinction of the personal con- 
sciousness of the sinner, and so be eternal” 
(p. 343). 
We gladly accept the author’s assurance 
that this self-sinKing of personality is not 
annihilation, tho, like many of the asser- 
tions contained in this book, we cannot 
make it out. 


The Antiquities and Curiosities of the 
Exchequer, by Herbert Hall, F.S.A. (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York, $1.75), is a 
book to delight the curious. It belongs in 
anew series, ‘The Camden Library,’ pub- 
lished in London by Elliot Stock (Arm- 
strong & Son, New York), and edited by G. 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., and T, Fairman 
Ordish, F.S.A. They well illustrate English 
history in a style suited both to the ordi- 
nary reader and to the professed antiquary. 
The opening volume on the Exchequer 
concerns one of the most characteristic of 
all English institutions, and in addition 
to the entertainment the reader will derive 
from its quaint incidents, will take him 
further into the actual customs and feelings 
of the day than many pages of descriptive 
history. The lights and shadows of Old 
England lie on every page of the book. If 
the succeeding volumes of the series are 
done as well as Mr. Hall has done this, his 
readers will have no reason to complain.-—— 
Germanic Origins. A Study in Primitive 
Culture. By Francis B. Gummere, Ph.D., 
Professor of English in Haverford College. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons; New York. $2.00.) 
This well written and thoroughly prepared 
book deserves a more extended notice than 
we can find room for. It begins at the be- 
ginning of the Germanic and Celtic com- 
bination and follows out the subject broad- 
ly and carefully on every traceable stream 
of Germanic influence in English life and 
history. The book is free from technical 
discussions. The author does not run off 
into side issues, but sticks to the solid 
ground of important history, and writes a 
book that leaves light in the mind. In 
the same category we must place Methods of 
Instruction and Organization of the Schools 
of Germany for the Use of American Teach- 
ers and Normal Schools. By John T. Prince, 
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. Ph.D., Agent of the Massachusetts Board 


of Education. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.00.) 
This book deserves a good send off. Thesame 
ground has been recently traversed by an- 
other competent teacher (noticed below). 


‘ But those who read the first book will have 


in that fact the more reason for reading 
the second. Mr. Prince looks at the subject 
from the Massachusetts point of view. We 
only regret that not having at our disposal 
space to comment at large on his book we 
shall have to content ourselves by saying 
that a teacher can hardly spend the time re- 
quired for its reading to better effect. 
French Schools through American Eyes. 
(C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.) This vol- 





ume is the Report made to the New York 


State Department of Public Instruction by 
James Russel! Parsons, Jrc., who, after being 
School Commissioner of Rensselaer County 
from 1885 to 1888, was appointed United 
States Consul at Aix-la-Chapelle. There 
he found his opportunity for studying the 
Prussian schools, the results of which we 
have had spread before us in “ Prussian 
Schools through American Eyes’’—a vol- 
ume noticed by us when it appeared. Mr. 
Parsons is a trained observer; he knows 
how to affix its value to what he sees. The 
present volume relates to “‘ Primary In- 
struction in France.” It was prepared at 
the request of the Hon. A. S. Draper, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in New 


York, and is included in the Annual Report - 


to the Legislature for 1892. Taken in con- 
nection with the companion volume on the 
Prussian Schools and with that by Mr. 
Prince, named above, these three close 
studies make together the clearest, most 
thorough and accurate report we have ever 
bad on what is doing in these schools. 
They may be relied on to open some eyes 
that are now shut, and,we hope, to break up 
that national self-complacency which has 
for many years been the most serious ob- 
stacle to the improvement of our Pub- 
lic Schools and the Public School System, 
The Early Renaissance and other Es- 
says on Art Subjects. By James M. Hop- 
pin, Professor of the History of Art in Yale 
University. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York. $2.00.) Whoever takes 
into his hand a book prepared by Professor 
Hoppin, of Yale, may rest assured that he 
has a book from a competent author who 
has given him his best in the best shape he 
could give it. This is true of his volume on 
English Homes, which remains one of the 
few books no tourist or sojourner in England 
should omit. The present Essays are char- 





- acterized by the same thorough workman- 


ship and scholarly preparation. In the main 
the volume is composed of papers which 
have appeared in print before. They are 
twelve in number, among them papers on 
the.“ Principles of Art,’ ‘Tendencies of 
Modern Art,” ‘French Landscape Paint- 
ing,” “Art in Education,” and “Art and 
Religion,” witha very interesting paper not 
published before on the “Bourges Cathe- 
dral.”’ 


A Brtef History of the Hawatian People. 
By W. D. Alexander. (American Book 
Company, New York. $1.50.) This vol- 
ume was prepared and published by order 
of the Hawaiian Board of Education. It is 
designed both for school and home use, and 
to put into the hands of general readers a 
brief, trustwerthy history of the Sandwich 
Istands. Mr. Alexander goes back into the 
legendary period for kis beginning quite as 
far as he should and devotes a generous 
proportion of the book to the barbarous 
and semi-barbarous periods which preceded 
the abolition of the tabu, the burning of 
the idols, and the coming of the American 
missionaries in 1820. This occupies one- 
half of the volume, and ends in the dis- 
heartening stage of the history when the 
simple barbarism of the natives is perish- 
ing in its inability to resist the vices which 
the forerunners of civilization and the first 
heralds of commerce have fixed on them. 
The new life of the islands began with the 
coming of the missionaries. The door was 
open for them. The idols had been de- 
stroyed; tabu was abolished, and the tribes 
were ready to receive the new. religion 
and the newcivilization. Theirexperience, 
however, was not to be asimple one. It was 
complicated with difficulties at home and 
embarrassed with yet greater difficulties 
with foreign powers. The weakness of the 
people exposed them to be bullied by France 
and by Englishmen, tho the English officers 
of high resort when they could be reached 
did them justice. Commerce which had 
thriven in the trade with vice and in vice 
did not easily let go its hold on its victims. 
The story is a painful one, and in the cir- 
cumstances in ‘which the Hawaiian king- 
dom still remains it is one not easy to tell. 
Mr. Alexander has done his best with it. 
He has drawn on Ellis for a good deal, and 
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on the annals of the American Mission with 
which he is familiarfor more. The volume 
is illustrated’ with many good maps, and 
contains a number of tables which show 
the condition of trade and industry. The 
more important point is that they show the 
movement of population, and that while the 
total increases slowly the native race has 
lost five thousand and more in the last six 
years. 


Sermons Preached in Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel. By Frederick Denison Maurice. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. New Edi- 
tion. Complete in six volumes. $1.25 per 
volume.) We have before us the fourth 
and fifth volumes of the sermons preached 
by Maurice at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel between 
1846 and 1860. During this perturbed pe- 
riod he published the volume of “‘ Theologi- 
cal Essays” (1853), which cost him his pro- 
fessorship in King’s College, London. The 
Lincoln’s Ina sermons deal with the ques- 
tions which were uppermost in his mind 
during this period, and which to a great 
extent remain the questions which agitate 
the minds of serious and thoughtful men 
new. The striking peculiarity of the ser- 
mons, viewed as attempts to meet the prob- 
lems of the age, is the experience they give 
us of the agitation awakened in a believing 
mind of high intellectual power and great 
critical intelligence by the opening to him 
of the problems of modern life and thought. 
Maurice never wavered in his Christian 
fidelity, and before long was able to vindi- 
cate his Christian name. But the sermons 
of this period particularly are rich in sug- 
gesting the broad considerations which held 
him to the ground of faith. The sermons 
contained in Volume V come down into the 
year 1858. It is not every reader who will 
be reached by these sermons, but those to 
whom .they do appeal find no sermons so 
suggestive or helpful. The company of 
Maurice’s admirers is not in the habit of 
turning out to be counted; but it is a select 
company of rare spirits, who by the pen and 
the voice, in literature and the pulpit, have 
a powerful influence on the thought and 
faith of the times. 


From the Catholic Publication Society 
Co., Barclay Street, New York, we have The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. With 
Notes. By John Oldcastle. This is a collec- 
tion of Cardinal Archbishop Manning’s 
letters recently published in a periodical. 
The large paper editions having been ex- 
hausted the Letters are republished in the 
present form to meet a general demand for 
them. The volume opens with an account 
of Archdeacon Manning’s reception into 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1851.- This 
is followed with an interesting series of 
portraits, beginning with the future Car- 
dinal portrayed as a child sitting on the 
shore listening to a shell with its ‘‘ message 
from the sea.’’ The other portraits repre- 
sent him in the hight of his manly beauty 
as Archdeacon of Chichester, in 1875, im- 
mediately after he had been created a car- 
dinal, and in 1885 and 1886. The Letters do 
not make a large collection, not at least for 
the correspondence of thirty-five years. 
They contain among them, however, many 
interesting examples, and cover the whole 
thirty-five years from 1850 to 1886. We note 
among them several which relate to the 
socialistic questions which engaged the 
Cardinal’s later years, especially one allud- 
ing to Mr. Henry George’s call upon him 
and their conversation. 


Volume XXX of the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, edited by Sidney Lee 
(Macmillan & Co., New York, $3.75), carries 
the work forward from Johnes to Kenneth. 
Few volumes in the whole thirty, if any, 
contain in them three names so distinguish- 
ed in English literature as those of Dr. 
Johnson, Keats and Ben Jonson. In its 
quota of churchmen we find Keble and 
Bishop Ken. The two great actors Edmund 
Kean and his son Charles John, and the still 
greater family of Kemble illustrate within 
its covers the traditions of the greatest 
period of the Eaglish stage. The volume 
contains, also, an interesting sketch of Sir 
William Johnson, in which we note that the 
author, following Appleton, speaks of the 
family mansion still standing at Johns- 
town as a “wooden mansion.” Griffis we 
are confident describes it as built of stone. 
The volume contains, also, an exceedingly 
interesting and fair account of that roman- 
tic rover of the sea who first flew the Ameri- 
can flag at his masthead, John Paul Jones, 
hero of the “Bon Homme Richard” and 
“Serapis” seafight. 


The Oak. A Popular Introduction to 
Forest-Botany. ‘By..H. Marshall» Ward. 
(D. Appleton & Oo., New .-York., $1.00.) 
This is a first-rate number in the “ Modern 
Science Series,” edited by Sir John Lub- 
bock, Bart., M.P. It discusses the botany, 





cultivation, diseases, dangers and general 
treatment of this king of the forest. Every 
point is ‘llustrated with diagrams. Noth- 
ing is done carelessly, and nothing impor- 
tant seems to be omitted. A very con- 
venient Guide to Electric Lighting for the 
Use of Householders and Amateurs is ed- 
ited by S. R. Bottome (Macmillan & Co., 
New York, 75 cents), who is the author of 
“The Dynamo” and several other electrical 
works. The merit of this manual is the at- 
tention it pays to the requirements of small 
users and domestic establishments. The 
subject is treated in its theoretical, mechan- 
ical and economic aspects, and illustrated 
with abundant diagrams, drawings and 
tables. 


Egypt. Handbook for Travellers. Edited 
by K. Baedeker. English edition. (Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3.00.) From an intellectual point of 
view this Handbook makes the trip up 
the Nile worth perhaps ten times as much 
as it was twenty years ago. It is crowded 
with maps, diagrams, plans and reproduc- 
tions of allkinds. The materials on which 
the part relating to Upper Egpyt is founded 
were furnished by Professors Ebers, of 
Leipsic, and Diimichen of Strassburg. This 
has been revised, augmented and brought 
to date by Professor Eisenlohr, of Heidel- 
berg, who has made ten visits to Egypt for 
the purpose. All portions of the work have 
been done with similar pains, and the im- 
mense amount of information collected is 
packed into the briefest space and exhibited 
in a convenient, intelligible, ready-refer- 
ence system which seems as astonishing as 
if it were not the familiar system which 
Baedeker first introduced into the modern 
guidebook. 


Guide to Latin Conversation. By a 
Father of the Society of Jesus. Translated 
from the French of the Seventh Edition by 
Prof. Stephen W. Wilby, Epiphany College. 
(John Murphy & Co., Baltimore. $1.00.) 
This little manual is one of the many grati- 
fying indications of the tendency to teach 
and study Latin as a living tongue. The 
book is compact and convenient for the 
pocket. It contains numerous lists of collo- 
quial words, of comparatives, superlatives, 
irregular verbs, together with a great col- 
lection of conversations of all sorts and in 
all keys. The manual] is enriched with 
tables of weights, money, measures, time, 
etc., etc. Itis particularly rich in idioms 
and in the dialogs of Father Pontanus, 
which form a considerable part of the col- 
lection. From a pedagogic point of view 
the manual is old-fashioned and shows no 
touch of the recent ideas which have so 
greatly simplified the methods of teaching 
both Latin and Greek. 


The Constitution of the Soctety of the 
Sons of the Revolution and By-Laws and 
Register of the NewYork Socrety. (Exchange 
Printing Co., New York.) This handsomely 
printed octavo contains the roll, constitu- 
tion, organization, etc., of the “Society of 
the Sons of the Revulution,” both of the 
General Society and of the societies formed 
in connection with it in the States. The 
volume is illustrated with a mezzotint por- 
trait of Washington after Conder, made 
for the purpose. It contains also a thor- 
ough and extremely interesting historical 
study of the origin and progress of the 
movement for the capture of Ticonderoga 
which explains better than anything we 
have seen in print Arnold’s connection with 
that enterprise and how he cameto holda 
Massachusetts rather than a Connecticut 
command. It is from the pen of Prof. 
Henry P. Johnston, of the College of the 
City of New York. 


The Light of Asia. Being the Life and 
Teaching of Gétama, Prince of India and 
Founder of Biiddhism. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold. With full and complete explana- 
tory notes by Mrs. I. L. Hauser, author of 
“The Orient and Its People.” (Rand & 
McNally Co., New York. 50 cents in paper.) 
The original edition of this annotation of 
The light of Asia was published in 1881. 
The second edition is a revision undertaken 
at the request of the publishers and includes 
a considerable number of corrections and 
additions. The annotations are mainly ex- 
planatory and apply to points which, blind 
to an ordinary reader, are plain enough in 
meaning and allusion to_one acquainted 
with India. The author resides in India 
and takes up her work con amore and with 
much intelligence. 


The Fourth Gospel. Evidences External 
and Internat of its Johannean Authorship. 
Essays by Ezra Abbot, Andrew P. Péabody 
and, Bishop Lightfoot. (Charles Sertbner’s 
Sons; New York. $1.50.) It was +a most 
happy thought which led to the publi- 
cation of these three essays. They make as 
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good a discussion of the whole question as 
exists in English. Fach differs from the 
others and stands on its own ground of 
merit. Together they make a complete and 
systematic whole, which represents the 
highest and strongest ground reached by 
Christian scholarship in defense of the Gos- 
pel of St. John. 

Stories from English History for Young 
Americans, Copiously Illustrated. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. $1.50.) What 
with clear type, ‘‘copious illustration” 
and a vivacious story-telling style the 
Harpers have made a very good book of 
this. It is a very excellent example of the 
book for young readers which combines 
profit with entertainment. 


What the Review of Reviews does in one 
way Littell’s Living Age does in another. 
The quarterly volume for January, Febru- 
ary and March of the present year contains 
the cream of the English quarterlies, month- 
lies and weeklies, not in epitome but pub- 
lished in full, as the custom of Littell is. 











NEw YorkK, April 18th, 1892. 
EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Regretting to trouble you on a personal 
matter—and with appreciation of the kind 
terms in which, in the issue of April 14th, 
the editorship of the Cyclopedia of History 
(published by John B. Alden) is attributed 
to me—I wish to say that I have not even 
seen that work. If my conjecture as to its 
editing is correct, it has been in hands of 
well-known competence and excellence. 
The mistake arose probably from the fact 
that I have been for some years engaged on 
a general Cyclopedia, which is near comple- 
tion, and is now issued by publishers other 
than the one above named. 

Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD G. GREENE. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. MARION CRAWFORD’S new novel, 
“The Three Fates,’”’ was disposed of on the 
day of publication. 








...-*Captain, my Captain!” said to be 
the last story that Mr. Wolcott Balestier 
wrote, is to appear in the May number of 
The Century. i 


....Mr, Thomas Nelson Page has collected 
a number of his political, social and liter- 
ary essays in a volume bearing the title, 
“The Old South,” which the Scribners will 
publish. 


...-The Memorial Volume on the Centen- 
nial of Washington’s Inauguration, which 
D. Appleton & Co. will publish Saturday, 
April 30th, is being rapidly subscribed 
for. The edition is limited to 1,000 copies. 


*....The first edition of Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis’s last volume of short stories, 
“Van Bibber and Others,’’ which the 
Harpers have just put upon the market, 
was exhausted by advance orders before 
publication. 


-... Mr. J. A. Froude has been appeinted 
Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford in the place of the late Professor 
Freeman. He is seventy-four years of age. 
His first book was the “‘ Nemesis of Faith,” 
published in 1848. At the time of the Trac- 
tarian movement Mr. Froude was a young 
man at Oriel. 


...-Macmillan & Co. announce that Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s translation of ‘The Dia- 
logues of Plato,” the second edition of whlch 
has been for several years out of print, will 
reappear in May in the third edition, form- 
ing five 8vo volumes. The work has been 
revised and corrected throughout and in 
great part rewritten. 


-.--A. C. McClurg & Co. announce “ The 
Best Letters of Charles Lamb” as an addi- 
tion to their Laurel-Crowned Series, and in 
their Masterpieces of Foreign Authors, the 
Comedies of Carlo Goldoni, with an intro- 
duction by Helen Zimmern, and “ Novalis: 
His Life, Thoughts and Works,” edited and 
translated by M. J. Hope. 


....Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, 
announce an Edition de luxe of Victor 
Hugo’s works, limited to one thousand 
copies, at not less than $2.50 a volume. The 
set will be completed in thirty octavo vol- 
umes, and will contain several portraits of 
of Hugo together with upward of two 
hundred full-page illustrations, 


....A notable new biblical dictionary is 
now appearing in: Paris under Catholic 
auspices and edited by the Abbé Vigoux. 
It is promised that it s' all be of the first 
quality, and the editor’s name stands very 
high. Two parts have appeared of over 
three hundred pages reaching as far as 
“Animals.” It is profusely illustrated 
from coins, monuments, etc, 
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and read the poem for the dedication of the 
national monument at Gettysburg, on June 
2d. Ifthe persons in charge of this affair 
were in search of a man of high-hearted 
sympathy, old-fashioned patriotism, and 
manly frankness, such as our elder singers 
had, their choice could not have fallen 
more happily. And Mr. Roche has an as- 
sured position among the younger contem- 
porary poets of this country. 


.-..-In the Nineteenth Century for April 
Sir Charles Tupper writes a thoughtful 
paper on ‘‘ How to Federate the Empire.” 
That is a problem that must before long 
force itself on Great Britain for solution. 
In the same number Mr. Michael Davitt 
gives some favorable “Impressions of the 
Canadian Northwest.” There are two lit- 
erary essays, “‘The Story of Gifford and 
Keats,’’ by Prof. David Masson, and a per- 
sonal sketch and estimate of the late Lord 
Lytton, by his friend, Wilfred Scawen 
Blnnt.. But the article of most interest to 
American readers will be *‘ Chicago and its 
Exhibition,” by Sir H. J. Wood, Secretary 
of the Royal Commission. 


....Mr. Gilbert Parker’s short stories, 
which have been appearing in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Tre English [lustrated, Good 
Words, The National Observer, and other 
English periodicals fora year and a half 
past, show their author to be a man of whom 
we shall soon hear much more. His brief 
sketches, set in the vast regions of the fur- 
thest Northwest, have a richness and sweep 
of imagination beyond the range of any of 
his younger contemporaries, anda style—a 
feeling and sense of expression—worthy 
of that solitary master of words, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, himself. “The Scarlet 
Hunter” in Macmiltlan’s for April, and 
‘Pere Champagne,” copied into Short Sto- 
ries for May, from The National Observer, 
are marked examples of Mr. Parker’s won- 
derful power. 
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x HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
9 
NA 
‘s .. FOR MAY .. 
DY 
b| THE great novelty of the season in | Those who have read Mrs. ANNE 
ras _— literature is the new story by THACKERAY RITCHIE’s personal 
3% Mary E. WILKins—her first nov- sketches of Tennyson and Ruskin in 


el—the early chapters of which open 
this Number. The novel is entitled 
Jane Field, and will run through the 
year. So thoroughly has Miss WILKINS 
retained in this longer story the peculiar 
charm which has given her short tales 
a foremost place in the esteem of Amer- 
ican and English readers, that each 
chapter has an independent’ interest, as 
if it were a short story in itself, while 
at the same time it is a part of a dra- 
matic movement as relentless as that of 
Destiny in a tragedy of Aeschylus. The 
hovel is a story of New England life, 

and is illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 

The frontispiece of the Number is a 
full-page illustration to this story. 

Lieutenant-colonel Exner contrib- 
utes a comprehensive article on The 
German Army, fully and strikingly il- 
lustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. The 
author is an officer in the German serv- 
ice, thoroughly familiar with its organ- 
ization, training, and equipment. 

The Dakotas—North and South—is 
the subject of an important and inter- 
esting article by JULIAN RALPH. 

This Number contains the third in- 
stalment of W. D. Howe ts’s new 
novel, The World of Chance. 


the pages of this Magazine will turn 
with especial interest to her sketch of 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, which is the literary feature of the 
May Number. Portraits are given of 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning, and of their 
friend Mr. Milsand ; also a picture of 
Mrs. Browning’s tomb in Florence. , 

F. D. MILLET contributes the fourth 
article in the Danube Series, From the 
Black Forest to the Black Sea, illus- 
trated from drawings by Mr. MILLET 
and ALFRED PARSONS. 

The other fiction consists of a humor- 
ous short story by Mrs. RutH Mc- 
ENERY STUART, entitled Jessekiah 
Brown’s Courtship, illustrated by A.B. 
Frost; and Malouin, another of WILL- 
1AM McLENNaN’s Canadian Habitant 
Sketches, illustrated by C.S. REINHART. 

What Americans are accomplishing 
in an important field of education is 
shown by Miss ANNA C. BRACKETT in 
an article on The Private School for 
Girls. 

Altogether, in its stories, poems, 
timely articles, illustrated and unillus- 
trated, and its Editorial Departments, 
the Number is one of exceptional 
strength and interest. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FOURTH AND REVISED EDITION READY. 
THE CHEVALIER OF 
PENSIERI-V ANI. 
By HENRY B. FULLER. 
“Every character is a new creation, last- 


ing and complete.”—Art Amateur. 


“Tt comes as a refreshing breeze from the 
heights.” —Home Journal, New York. 


“Tt has been said that Professor Norton 
introduced this delightful Italian to his 
friends; they, of course, to otherfriends; and 
so he goes on from house to house with his 
wit and his charm and his elegance.””—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


* A remarkable book has been written in 





Chicago.” —Chicago Tribune. 

The af edition (with ornamental chapter is swag ~4 
from ne ten, ith -— additional 
cloth binding ay & 4-.- pooksell a and an 
postpaid, on ing, $1.23 a. price. the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East 1TH St.. NEW YORK. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND 
NOW READY. 


NOT ON CALVARY. 


ALTHOUGH JUST ISSUED, THIS LIT- 
TLE BOOK IS ALREADY THE LIT- 
ERARY RELIGIOUS SENSATION 
OF THE DAY. 


“In *‘ Not on Calvary,’ the anonymous author takes 
another » view of the plan of emption then Ad 
_—— © pooumes by the a of Chris 
liev © 80 he power of Satan that 
he ‘inds in him, rather than it the heart of man, the 
source of al! evil, and ascribes to Satanic influence 
much of the suffering of our Reviour when He prayed 
that the cup might pass from Him. 





subject, it contradictions ih the pop 
theory of the su = ok ‘ intended, the anthers weed 
a for h is fixed and abiding, bu! 


for ng whoar are Sena in the dark valley 
of oubt and cannot fin’ their way out, because the 
petne geem so tortuous, the guides so conflicting.” — 
‘ail and Express. 


Uniform with Drummond’s “ The Greatest Thing in 
the World.” Leatherette, gilt top, 35 cents. 


CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM & CO., 
718 & 720 Broadway, New York. 





A.C, McClure & Co’s Important New Books, 


THE LIFE OF JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS. 


By the Hon. GEORGE W. JULIAN, author of ‘‘ Political Recollections.” 2 portraits, 8vo, 
es — $2.50. 


importance of the life of Joshua R. Seetings on centers entirely in his warfare pgpinet slave' a 
this = neeieeted himself with absolute singleness of pur and the ae strength of his nature. 

this fervor ofspirit and perfect concentration of energy which armed him with his power and enabled him to 
link his name imperishably with a cause which vitally involved the fortunes of the Republic and the progress 
of liberty throughout the world.”—From the Author’s Preface. 


**GROUND ARMS!” 


The Story of a Life. From the German of the Baroness BERTHA VON SUTTNER by ALICE 
A. ABBOTT. 12mo, $1.00. 


is is not a mere book; itis an event.” So writes 
profound impression in Germany. “It is frankly a newget of tendency: t has 
rarely been given to the subject for the disarmament of nations, and The inauguration of a new era.of peace.” 


COLUMBUS AND BEATRIZ. 


A Novel. By CoNsTANCE GopDARD Dv Boils, author of ‘‘ Martha Corey, a Tale of the 
Salem Witchcraft.’’ 12mo, $1.00. 


Miss Du Bois has skilfully used the scant materials which exist regarding the second marriage of the 

great discoverer, and must be credited with having well ro out a chapter of his career that has baffled 
Hie his ees. She has made the motif of her novel identical with the great motive of his life, and has 
given a fresh interpretation of his character; re = scholar has not usurped the place of the novelist, for the 
story itself is singularly fascinating and absorbing 


THE BEST LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
“The Laurel-Crowned Let- 


on 


a German critic of Shisb book. It has created the most 
and pleads with an eloquence that h 


Edited, with an Introduction, by EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. 
ter Series.” 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


e style of Lamb’s letters is always highly characteristic, and their matter delightful. Mr. Johnson has 
aaa admirably in selecting ** the best’ these racy letters, and has furnished a graceful introduction, 
sketching rapidly and vividly the leading events of Lamb’s literary and private life. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LOVE. ; 


By Emory MILLER, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


This volume is of more than ordinary significance, and may be briefly characterized as a phtlosophicatl 
work with a practical application. Says the Advance: * This is one of the most clearly, rigidly, lucidly thought- 
out essays on the essential philosophy of being and of religion that has recently appeared.” 


MASTERPIECES OF FOREIGN AUSHORS. 


Comprising Translations of the-Works of many of the Best Known European Writers, 
some of which have never been presented in an English Dress. 16mo, cloth, per vol., 
75 cents net, half vellum, gilt top, per vol., $1.25 net. 

Comedies of Carlo Goldoni. 1 vol. Novalis: His Life, Thought and Works. 

Portraits of Women. By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. 1 vol. 
Portrait. 1 vol. The Morals and Manners of the 17th Cen- 

Portraits of Men. tury. Being the characters of La Brayere. 
Portrait. 1 vol. Portrait. 1 vol. 

Doctor Antonio. By G. D. RUFFINI. Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, 
1 vol. lation. Portrait. 2 vols. 


By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. 


Carlyle’s Trans- 
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8 thrilling s' story of Gospel, Tem: 
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2th oo 8 B00 more Agents anted — Men, and 
Omen. 200 ni 

LI, | Teach Alive Coit and i Ezira Terns, 


and it Free. Write for Circulars 
A. D. WO: THINGTON & CO., Hartford, Tone. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


“A Com: A f Classic, Standard and 
Current Pete Gholee Art Books, Special Bindings, 
etc. Catalogue sent free upon — 
BRENTANO’S, 
124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


mould wate ESTEE EATER MANN, Rie Broud: 
way,N.¥X., f mow Catalogue.” 


Self-Sealing and adjustable to all sizes Li- 
brary of Sunday-School books. $1.50 pér 100. Sent 
te any address uvon receipt of price, Saitiples free to 
Librartans or Sunday-School Superintendents. 
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*,* For sale by booksellers generally or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
A. ©. MeCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
FOR MAGIC LANTERN®, ana other new features worth 
A N E W L G H Serta. about. Cataloguefree, Mention this paper. 
LT & CO ,16 Beekman Street,New York. 


(Branch 189 La Salle St. Calumet Building) Chicago, 1., L. L. Davis, Manager. 
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BOOKS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


H. B. WIM & COMPANY, Pentis N. ¥. 


HAVE YOU BEEN APPOINTED 


To prepare a paper ona special subject? THE WEEKLY 








BULLETIN of Newspaper and Periodical Literature 
will guide you tothe best articles appearing in the 
daily, weekly and monthly press, and get them 
for you. Send for free sample copy. Address 
THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 
5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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A Dollar Calendar Given Away. 

A beautiful 12-page Calendar entitled ‘Happy Day 
Calendar” with every order over $2.00. 

This beautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 
Before Buying Books Write for Quotations. 

An assortment of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 

Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 

&-cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7 West 42d &t,, N. Y 
Mention this Advertisement and receive a disogurt. 
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G. P. PUTNAMS SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
GREECE. A HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By EVELYN ABBoTT, M.A., LL.D., Fel- 
low of Balliol College, Oxford, author 
of ‘Pericles and the Golden Age of 
Athens.” Part II. From the begin- 
ning of the Ionian Revolt tothe Thirty 
Years’ Peace, 500-445 B.c. 8vo, $2.25. 
The author expects tocomplete his work in four vol- 


umes, but each volume will cover a distinct period of 
history, and will be complete in itself. 

oi st the work of a painstaking scholar and an 

writer, who evidently enriches his page with 

the fruita of broad and consclentions study. 
The the book is easy for the reader, its ar 
rangement lucid, its references to authorities ample. ” 
“Ohtcago Standard. 


A fresh impression of Volume I has also been issued. 


MUSICAL HISTORY. MANUAL OF 
MUSICAL HISTORY. By James E. 
MATTHEW, author of ‘‘ A Popular His- 
tory of Music.’’ With 129 illustrations 
of portraits, musical instruments, and 
facsimiles of rare and curious works. 
Uniform with Babelon’s ‘‘Manual of 
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Financial 


DEBTOR VS. CREDITOR. 


Last week, in these columns, it was 
shown that there had been throughout the 
world a general decline in the prices of 
staple commodities during the last twenty 
years. It was further stated that this de- 
cline might continue, but did not involve 
actual loss, since it arase from the work- 
ings of forces through which alone the 
human race progresses industrially—the 
cheapening of the processes of production, 
coupled (as it usually has been) with no 
appreciable fall, but rather a rise in wages 
and incomes. Professor Taussig, in his 
impartial review of the silver question, 
very properly considers these facts to have 
an important bearing upon one point in 
our currency problem, which can now be 
briefly discussed—the question of equity 
as between the borrower and lender of 
money. 

The argument for a silver currency 
based upon the decline in the prices of 
commodities seems at first plausible. A 
lends B $100 for 5 years; he indeed 
lends money, but actually he lends 
what money will purchase, say clothing 
or food. Let us suppose that 5 years 
hence, owing to improved processes, 
$100 will buy twice the quantity of 
those articles; that is, gold has ap- 
preciated in the meantime, as the sil- 
ver men would claim. Is it not clear 
then, say they, that the result is inequit- 
able? that the creditor is receiving more 
than he loaned, and is becoming every- 
where enriched at the expense of the 
borrower? and since business cannot go 
on without borrowing, is it not true that 
by making gold artificially scarce (because 
of our reliance upon the geld standard 
only) we have created a permanent wrong, 
one class against another, brought about 
by the decline in general prices? This 
argument rests upon one great economic 
misconception. A hasnot really borrowed 
money from B, nor has he really borrowed 
so many articles of clothing. but rather 
so much labor. If, five years from now 
prices have fallen one-half (7, e., an oper- 
ative can produce twice as much in a day 
or year), it is true that A will get back 
money enough to purchase twice as many 
bushels or barrels as he loaned; but so, 
too, B will be able to manufacture or buy 
this doubled quantity twice as easily. If 
we assume that our general system of 
progress is theoretically carried out during 
the five years, B will be able, earning the 
same wages or salary as before, to deliver 
over to A the goods represented by a spe- 
cific sum of money just as easily as if 
things had remained stationary; for his 
income will have doubled its purchasing 
power. Hence, in reality, so far from the 
borrower being robbed by returning the 
exact sum named, tho it be capable of 
buying more goods than when loaned, 
any other return would be doing essen- 
tial injustice to the creditor, who gets 
back exactly the purchasing power, meas- 
ured in terms of labor, with which he 
parted. This theoretical progress is not 
carried out equally in all years or in all 
trades, and hence it may happen that a 
aebtor may be in some business which 
during the five years has not kept up with 
the general pace. If so, that particular 
debtor may lose, tho the lender may not 
gain, or contrariwise, he may be so success- 
ful as to make up the $100 more easily 
than in other trades. But these variations 
are incidents of profit or loss common to 
all business and to which every transac- 
tion of every kind is subject; it does not 
affect the general question. 

We now see the reason why so many cau- 
tious men insist upon a clause in the mort- 
gages which they buy, reading ‘‘payable in 
gold coin.” They may not have thought 
the matter fully out, but their instinet- is 








nevertheless true, that if they lend gold or 
its equivalent and receive back silver ata 
discount they are losing what belongs 
to them, not only in law but under the 
principles of political economy. Tho 
the fear of a premium on gold has for the 
present passed away, yet itis a fact that 
the practice of insisting upon the gold 
standard in all lending contracts has be- 
come more commen than has been sup- 
posed, and that too in high political quar- 
ters where it was least suspected. The 
borrower is not entitled to proffer a less 
sum in payment than was loaned to him 
originally, no matter how plausibiy 
but erroneously it may be argued that a 
decline in the general prices of staple 
goods works to the creditor’s advar tage. 
If prices and all incomes should decline 
together, there would be ground for be- 
lieving that a borrower was paying back 
more than he received; but while the 
values of commodities continue to decline 
because the goods can be manufactured 
more cheaply at the same aggregate profit, 
and while the payments to laborers, oper- 
atives and clerks continue as high as _ be- 
fore (and therefore relatively higher) it is 
apparent that the borrower has nothing 
about which hecan fairly complain, when 
the lender insists in liquidation upon the 
same gold standard as that which ruled 
when the money w»s obtained. If there 
be any doubt, therefore, about a depreci- 
ated silver currency for the future, the 
gold clause is certain to be insisted upon. 

It ought not to escape attention that 
the law of 1890 compels the injection 
into our currency of over $4.000,000 of 
silver dollars (coin or certificates) each 
month, an amount twice greater than 
under the former act. Even if we ac- 
knowledge, as many do, that the Bland 
act did not cause the disturbance which 
was expected, it does not follow that the 
present law will not have that result. On 
the contrary we have every reason to 
dread the effect upon our monetary sys- 
tem of such a preponderating amount of 
silver. Admitting that silver ought to be 
fairly treated, why should we not limit 
our purchases to the amount which under 
norma! conditions can be freely and easily 
used by our people as currency? If there 
is a demand upon the Treasury for more 
money to move the crops, Treasury pur- 
chases of silver could be temporarily re- 
sumed; when demand ceases, the pur- 
chases should stop. Such a plan would 
allow of such purchases of silver as were 
really required for commercial purposes 
while forbidding any buying for mere 
buying’s sake. As a compromise meas- 
ure such a plan might relieve the present 
situation and allow of a repeal of the 
present law. 


< 
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MONEY BY THE SQUARE ACRE 
VS, THE CIRCULAR INCH. 


BY THE HON. 








JOHN V. FARWELL. 





THE latest patent to increase the cur- 
rency comes from the President of the 
Citizens’ Alliance of Kansas. Kansas has 
had a phenomenal development based 
largely on land mortgages by which farm- 
ers have sought to keep pace with the 
rapid development of that State by rail- 
roads. 

Over-development of both railroads and 
farms, as usual, has had its result in huge 
debts; and the Alliance proposition is for 
the United States Government to legal- 
ize land mortgages as a basis for 
money, on a charge of 2¢ interest, with 
a limit as to volume and as to the 
issue upon each farm, based on a val- 
uation fixed by the Government. It is 
charged that there is not gold enough to 
go round (as money), except in a charmed 
circle, controlled by Lombard and Wall 
Street operators. It is claimed that the 
truth of this statement is proved by the 
fact that of the currency in use in the 
United States (over $1,600.000,000) only 
$600,000,000 is in gold, while the vast vol- 
ume of home and foreign debts are paya- 
ble practically in- this metal. England 
holds less gold than we do in proportion 
to wants, and a very little want of confi- 
dence in a small fraction of the holders of 
these debts, manifested in an attempt to 
realize in gold, would probably bankrupt 
the financial world. 
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It is true that England, last year, had a 
taste of such a tendency, when the Barings 
were called on to pay, instead of banking 
on other people’s confidence in their abil 
ity to liquidate their obligations. It is on 
account of such facts as this that efforts 
are now being made in England and the 
United States to bring about an interna- 
tional remonuetization of silver. The desire 
is to double the amount of legal tender 
money in order to mee‘ such emergencies, 
in which all classes of debtors by whom 
the world’s industries are mainly devel- 
oped, are vitally interested. 

These Kansas farm-mortgage men and 
their sympathizers are one class of debt- 
ors; the Barings and their kind are anoth- 
er class. The Bank of England was in- 
terested in saving the Barings only as 
their failure to pay would affect its class 
of debtors, who mainly owe demand obli- 
gations. This effort of the Kansas farm- 
ers in their own interest must, therefore, 
command our attention, if not our sym- 
pathy, inasmuch as the objective point 
aimed at is asnfficient, safe and unchange- 
able currency. Any commodity value 
proposed for money should show these 
three characteristics—sufficiency, safety, 
unchangeableness. Business men, there- 
fore, are inclined to ask, Is gold sufficient? 
The universal answer is, No. Are gold 
and silver together sufficient? Some say, 
No; more say, Yes; and all say, Better 
than gold alone. Is it unchangeable in 
value? The answer is, No; History says 
that it has constantly risen in value, as 
compared with all other property values, 
even when linked with silver as money, 
and much more since silver was demone- 
tized. Is it safe? On the ground of its 
insufficiency to meet legitimate demands 
for money uses, the answer must be, No, 
except to holders of actual gold. 

The Baring incipient panic fully dem- 
onstrated that the holders of all other 
property, including securities payable in 
gold, were shorn of a large percentage of 
the value of their property. This would 
have been disastrous in the extreme if the 
Bank of England and its coadjutors had 
not guaranteed the Baring creditors 
against loss. Any kind of legal tender 
money which is insufficient in quantity to 
give reasonable assurance that all ex- 
changes of other property, and all debts 
payable only in legal tender, must be both” 
unsafe and changeable in its usable value 
from the very nature of the conditions 
named. 

Our Kansas financier, in. proposing his 
land-basis scheme, says: Productive land 
furnishes an unlimited basis for money, 
even ata valuation of one-third its assessed 
value, and it therefore possesses two qual- 
ities that must be inherent in real money, 
viz., safety and sufficiency, which two 
make the third, viz.. stability. 

No wonder that every farmer who owes 
on a mortgage at 7 to 104, falls in witha 
plan, which, by Government favor, turns 
his mortgage into money at a cost to him 
of 2¢ interest instead of 10. Now if these 
farmers and their sympathizers—an un- 
counted host—have the power by the bal- 
lot to become the moneyed aristocracy of 
this country, in place of the owners of 
gold and of securities pavable in g»Jd, who 

can be counted by thousands, would it not 
be wise to enlarge the volume of money 
internationally, including silver as well as 
gold. before the argument becomes histor- 
ical in monometallic trade stupefaction and 
a currency change comes by a ballot revo- 
lution? 

The Governments of Evrope are more in 
the hands of the few than ours is, and 
therefore control currency legislation with 
more certainty because these Governments 
owe these few, fabulous sums in compari- 
son with what our Government owes all 
creditors, home and foreign. Therefore 
(it might be argued) if our Government 

“by the people and for the people” should 
ignore both gold and gilver, and legalize 
land values as money, the only thing to 
provide for would be the liquidation of 
foreign trade balances and debts in gold; 
and, with that done, our Kansas financier 
would be entitled to the philosopher’s 
stone in finance. That is a big ¢/, as it in- 
volves the necessity of a radical change in 
the nature of money, which idea is yet to 
become popularized, while the majority 
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of educating agencies are against even a 
practical law that will make silver money 
again. 

The job is Herculean. True, we are 
large producers of gold and silver, both of 


_which are in demard for money uses 


abroad, and eventually we might liquidate 
debts, as well as trade balances with the 
product of our mines, and the Government 
might resolveitself into a clearing house for 
bankers and merchants to buy mine prod- 
ucts, and collect the 2¢ interest charged on 
land mortgage money certificates in gold, 
for that purpose; but how about the re- 
demption of these land money certificates? 
One proposed form is to fund into Gov- 
ernment bonds drawing 13% interest any 
surplus not wanted for the time being for 
money uses, Beyond that, nothing is 
proposed; and the assumption is that as 
these certificates are exchangeable for all 
other kinds of property, as well as funda- 
ble in Government bonds, the wants of 
the citizen are fully met by this ingen- 
ious plan for furnishing cheap money, in 
any volume that the lawmakers may 
decide. The favored landowners can cer- 
tainly furnish a basis for an unlimited 
supply, while gold always was, and always 
will be limited. The picture is most in- 
teresting to landowners who owe money 
at 8% interest, and it must be admitted 
that to the average politician, desiring 
farmers’ votes, the plan is inspiring. The 
multitude can understand it, amd the 
patentee claims that it makes money safe, 
cheap and plenty. 
Senator Stanford, with a Presidential 
bee in his bonnet—tho one of the largest 
capitalists in the country—takes it in at 
one financial meal and declares it by his 
acts to be, as a political hobbyhorse for a 
Presidential condidate, the quintessence 
of perfection. 
It is not impossible that others may fol- 
low Senator Stanford, unless this money 
question is definitely settled by an inter- 
national agreement to remonetize silver 
and relieve the present status of uncer- 
tainty and depression. 
Politicians may also remember that the 
brains, organization and large financial 
support of the Prohibition Party came 
from the South, where Democracy 
could not suffer from it; and it elected 
Cleveland, but could not beat Harrison. 
A new issue is demanded for Democratic 
success in 1892 and a Farmers’ Alliance 
born at the South, invades the North for 
thatpurpose. The Prohibition Party seeks 
to join hands with it in St. Louis, and is 
kicked out the back door. The Farmers’ 
Alliance proposes to play a Presidential 
candidate alone. It is also playing with 
the Democracy for free silver; and while 
Democracy will get its fingers burnt in 
the game, we may possibly look for land 
mortgage money, as the main plank in 
the Farmers’ and Citizens’ Alliance na- 
tional platform. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE stock market developed greater 
strength. Bear attacks were suspended, 
having accomplished nothing further than 
demonstrating the strong undertone of 
the market; and the bulls, awakened from 
long continued apathy, took hold with 
surprising vigor. In fact, the predomi- 
nance of bullish opinions upon the 
‘* street” was something quite exceptional, 
and the Easter holidays had no effect 
whatever beyond restricting the volume 
of business. The only change in the situ- 
ation for the better was the success 
claimed for the Richmond Terminal Plan, 
and a revival of the foreign demand for 
stocks. Easy money and good earnings 
have been features for a long period. 
Upon these two latter factors a well es- 
tablished confidence had already been 
built; and only a suitable signal was 
needed for concerted action on the bull 
side. This was forthcoming in the two 
incidents first named. The better foreign 
demand for our stocks is extremely for- 
tunate, as it comes at a time when our 
merchandise exports are declining, and 
the chances for shipping gold would have 
been greatly augmented had Europe 
‘continued sending back our stocks and 
bonds. This is really the most important 
change for the better that has taken place 

















for some weeks past; and the success of 
the bull movement will doubtless be 
largely influenced by this foreign demand. 
Wall Street, by an elastic process of 
reasoning peculiar to itself, pays no 
attention to complaints about the dullness 
of trade. That fact, the adroit broker 
argues, is really in favor of the stock 
market; because, when business is un- 
profitable, surplus capital floats into the 
**street,” either for investment or specula- 
tion; particularly at a time of railroad 
prosperity like the present. The reader 
himself can judge of the merits of such 
logic. Meanwhile, it may be mentioned 
that many commission houses are carry- 
ing liberal lines of stucks bought at higher 
prices: hence their bullish convictions may 
not always be so genuine and disinter- 
ested as they appear. Speculation in the 
coal stocks was more active, the advance 
in Reading being stimulated by an increase 
in freight rates on West bound coal. The 
strength of Delaware and Hudson was due, 
however, to the effort by parties connected 
with New York Central to secure control 
of the former; presumably for the purpose 
of closer alliance between the two corpora- 
tions. 


The ‘ Industrials ” are not proving the 

favorites that was once expected. Time 

is showing that many of these combines 

are designed solely for the purpose of 

securing monopoly profits; and that the 

various economical advantages under 

which they were encouraged and per- 

mitted were mere pretenses so far as pub- 

lic benefit was concerned. Investors dis- 

like them, because the majority have been 

organized and floated chiefly for specu- 

lative purposes, and little can be ascertain- 

ed about their inside management. The 

public dislike them, because many are al- 

ready using their monopolistic power 

oppressively and extorting immense profits 

at the expense of either producers or con- 
sumers. The result is that a crusade is 

threatened against Trusts, as many of 
these concerns are still called, which 

naturally shakes public confidence in them 
as investments. Nothing has done so 
much toward encouraging such a crusade 
as thealmost reckless mapagement of the 
Sugar Trust, which immediately after se- 
curing absolute control of the refining in- 
terest advanced prices and increased its 
profits from about $10,000,000 a year to the 
rate of $25,000,000. Experts have ex- 
pressed the opinion that this is at the 
rate of about 70 per cent on the actual 
value of plant. Of course the extortion 
of such unreasonable profits upon an arti- 
cleconsumed by every human being in the 
country for the benefit of a few wealthy 
refiners speculatively inclined is pro- 
voking the widest sort of outcry. Already 
appeals are being made for putting anti- 
trust laws into-effect and abolishing the 
sugar tariff, so that foreign sugars can be 
admitted into competition with domestic 
refined. However, complaints are not con- 
fined to the Sugar Trust; an outcry against 
such combinations seems not uulikely to 
be taken up by politicians of both si‘es; 
and, as many of them are being financed 
more as speculations than as iegitimate 
business enterprises, it is easy to under- 
stand why careful investors are shy of 
‘'theni; and they will. probably do well to 
continue so. 


Business reports‘are conflictirg. At 
best they are not wholly satisfactory. All 
indications point to a trade larger in vol- 
ume than last year; but low prices of 
many staples and diminished protits in 
many trades all encourage, and to a cer- 
tain-extent justify, complaint. Disap- 
pointed expectations encourage the dis- 
position to grumble. The most favorable 
reports come from the central West. In 
the South trade is dull,and wasimpeded by 
heavy rains and ‘floods. Unfavorable 
weather also affected business adversely 
in the East and the Northwest. These 
influences are, however, only temporary, 
and a feeling of hope is still discernible. 
Wheat was irregular and declined under 
increasing receipts at the West and de- 
clining exports. Cotton advanced slight- 
ly under improved foreign demand. 

The iron trade remains in unsatisfactory 
condition, stocks of pig iron on April 1st 
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being officially stated at 759.599 ions 
against 627,233 tons on the ist of January; 
an increase of 182.866 tons in three 
months. On the other hand, it is usual 
for stocks to accumulate at this season, 
and a healthy feature is that the capacity 
of furnaces in blast was 185,462 tons per 
week on April Ist or 2,620 tons per week 
less than on January ist. The dry goods 
trade was adversely affected by the 
weather. Staple cotton goods were slow; 
print cloths were quiet, while woolen 
goods are doing bet’ er than a year ago. 





Our exports show a declining terdency 
as is usual at this period. Compared with 
last year, however, the breadstnffs move- 
ment is still excessive; the total value for 
March being $23,072,000 as against. $12,- 
378,000 in March, 1891. The value of cot- 
ton fell from $21,713,000 last year to 
$18,832,000; but this was due to lower 
prices, the quantity shipped in March 
really being about two million pounds 
larger than last year. Exports of provi- 
sion declined from $11,523,000 to $12,804,- 
000; and mineral oils from $3,400,000 to 
$38,153,000. The following shows what an 
important factor the European demand 
for breadstuffs has been in our exports; 
otherwise they would have shown a large 
decline, and we might have been com- 
pelled to send gold in larger quantities 
than we did. The situation was an un- 
usual one, brought about by crop failures 
in Europe, and this fact must be kept in 
mind in considering the future: 

Nine mos., Nine mos., 





1901. 1892. 
Breadstuffs............. $85,252,926 $232,159.912 
STII vo cd escccvcesseses 249,892,962 223,244,814 
Provisions. .........+ ++ 108,762,490 95,949,596 
Mineral oils........ 39,883,646 33,669,525 
Aggregate.......... $478,792,024  $586,023,847 


Railroad earnings in March, while not 
so favorable as in February, made very 
satisfactory comparisons with last year. 
The Chronicle published a list of 150 
roads whose earnings aggregated $44,545, - 
000 in Mareh, an increase of over 8¢. The 
best returns, of course, came from the 
Northwest, the heavy grain movement 
being a great stimulus to business in that 
section. At Chicago the grain receipts 
in March were 4,700,000 bushels greater 
than last year; consequently roads cen- 
tering there made the best reports. It is 
worthy of note, however, that the re- 
ceipts of hogs and provisions generally 
showed a decline at that point. Southern 
roads make indifferent reports and many 
decreases, due to a lessened cotton move- 
ment and depressions fron low price of 
the staple. From January ist to March 
31st 147 roads reported earnings amount- 
ing to $127,185,000, an increase of $9,764,- 
000 in three months. These are figures 
big with encouragement. 


Reports concerning the condition of 
winter wheat are less favorable than last 
year. The Agricultural Bureau reported 
the condition April 1st at 81.2 compared 
with 96.9 the same period in 1891. It is 
early as yet to make reliable predictions of 
the outcome; so these reports do not 
amount to much. Besides, later advices 
from individual States are of a more en- 
couraging nature; and, as there has been 
little winter killing of wheat, with favor- 
able weather conditions following, there 
are excellent chances of improvement. 


Monev rules easy the world over. Dis- 
counts in London are quoted at 1@144. 
The open market rate at Paris is 2¢; in 
Berlin 14%. In New York call loans are 
quoted at 2@24¢. Call money is a little 
firmer; but time money is plentiful at 
easy rates; 24@3¢ being asked for 60@90 
days’ loans on good collateral. The de- 
mand for commercial paper is good and 
supply is increasing: first-class double 
names being quoted at 4@44 for 60 days to 
four months. 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations: at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 








id 
ccosepecoccce 2% |German Am... 
Ganteal Ne povce 132 | Hanover....... 
Fours - 170 | Mechanics. 
arfield Nat’L......... 400 
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BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 


ing April 16th, were as follows: - 


. 


peeetat @ Fultee..... ++ 235 








The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

April 16. April 9. 

seeseeeees $498,629,400 $490,875,700 Inc. $2,853,700 
Specie.........-.« 102,969,800 101,807,990 Inc. 1,071,900 
Legal tenders... 45,789,200 45,955,500 Dec. 166,300 


Circulation ...... 5,613,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie............ $102,909,800 $101,897,900 Inc. $1,011,900 
Legal tenders... 45,789,200 45,955,500 Dec. 166,300 
Total reserve... $143,759,000 $147,853,400 Inc. $905,600 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 
serve above 
legal require- 
MENES........+0 


Differences. 





132,970,500 132,014,900 Inc. 956,300 


15,788,500 15,829,200 Dec. 50,700 


Excess of reserve April 18th, 1891.............++ 4,319,850 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked. 
1164 
11644 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Exchange closed at 4.86} for 60-days 
and 4,884 for three days bills. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The paper mill at Dalton, Mass., 
owned by the ‘Crane family where the 
paper has been made for Government 
banknotes and bonds, was destroyed by 
fire on the 14th inst, together with much 
valuabie machinery. 


»-».-Mr. Henry Clews, in his weekly 
circular letter, says that it is now reason- 
able to expect that Europe will again 
become an ingestor in our securities, and 
that even now England is a steady pur- 
chaser of our stocks and bonds. 


....A report comes from San Francisco 
that a scheme has been perfected in that 
city to build a line of railway from San 
Francisco to Salt Lake. The probabilities 
are that the men engaged in the enter- 
prise would like to build a road but that 
they will not. 


...The friends of Mr. S. V. White will 
be pleased to know that his assignee, Mr. 
Chas. W. Gould, has. filed his final ac- 
counts with the court, showing that he 
has paid out $2,087,919.09. Mr. White, 
owing to an arrangement with his credit- 
ors has been doing business in his own 
name for some time, much to his own sat- 
isfaction and that of every one else. 


.. Notwithstanding the seeming im- 
possibility of a bookkeeper of a New 
York city bank being able to” rob it, it 
came out last week that the- bookkeeper 
of the United States National Bank had 
managed during the last four or five years 
to abstract about $32,000. His method 
was to makea private loan from a custom- 
er and then tell him that he would give 
him credit for it on the bank books and 
duly credit it, but, of course, without pay- 
ing the money into the bank. 

...In an interview on the iron situa- 
tion, Mr. Andrew Carnegie says: ‘‘ This 
country has been developing altogether 
too rapidly in numerous large industries, 
the iron business among them. Just think 
of the tremendous increase in the produc- 
tion of pig ironin ten years, during which 
time it was trebled! The production of 
ten years ago was about 3,300,000 tons, 
and last year it was 9,600,000—going 
ahead of Great Britain. It is the too 
rapid increase in the production of iron 
that has brought down the prices.” 


...Sir Michael Hicks-Beach addressed 
the Bristol Chamber of Commerce on the 
13th inst. and said he feared that there was 
real ground for a gloomy trade outlook 
for the coming year. He did not like the 
continued decrease in exports. Some 
people attributed that decrease to the 





McKinley law. He had examined the 
statistics and was convinced that the 
McKinley law had influenced the total 
volume of British exports to the extent of 
only 24%. The whole root of the decrease 
was the want of confidence in foreign 
countries and the terrible Baring crisis. 


..For twenty-five or more years past 
much thought and discussion has been 
given to the construction of a ship canal 
from Georgian Bay to Lake Ontario. The 
difficulties, however, and the tremendous 
expense have seemed insuperable barriers 
to the carrying out of the scheme. There 
is now a movement on foot in Ontario to 
urge the Dominion Government to un- 
d rtake the construction of a canal from 
Georgian Bay via Lake Nipissing to the 
Ottawa River thus furnishing a short line 
of water communication with Montreal. 
The estimated cost of this canal is placed 
at about $25,000,000. 

....-A very wonderful utilization of 
power 1emote from its application can be 
seen at the Virginius group of mines near 
Ouray, Col. The mines are near the 
summit of Mount Sneffles in the region of 
perpetual snow at an altitude of 12,700 
feet above the sea. The water power 
utilized for the plant is four miles from 
the mines. The power for operating the 
mining machinery is conveyed by means 
of a plant erected by the Edison General 
Electric Company and consists at the 
mines of motors for running pumps, 
hoists, concentrators and stamping mills. 
The plant is working with perfect suc- 
cess. 


Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange on the 12th 
and 13th insts., were the following lots: 


I CN OO ic cedccssbencoecessss 95 
$2,000 Syracuse, Bing. and N. Y. Rd. Co., first 
Ss CG ick ccoccccsedcccedéssecs 129% 
$5,000 M. and E. Rd, Co., first mort. 7s, due 
Mink i cetwisbellGheddittenssaentditanns ences 1404 
$5,000 P.F. W. and Cc. Ry. Co., third mort. 7s, 
I itndnitihbebnscbsnsnncins scenes sees 12834 


$30,000 Wabash Rd. first mort. 5s, due 1939. .10534 

$1,000 Tex. and Pacific Ry. Co., first mort. 5 ™ due 
a PR Te SS Pe oe 

$10,000 Tenn. Coal, Iron and Rd. Co. hieeetieds 
ham, Ala. Division), cons. first mort. 6s, due 


Dis cs ctotchetiel Sas setbesecoscescecccssbeses oF 
$12,000 Vicksburg and Meridian Ra. first mort. 
RN Es 60 6M cb cde chase ces ctsccecesetee 10044 
$9,000 Wyoming Valley Coal Co., first mort. 6s, 
ND Ti sncnccdecedecsevcnevsniocsseccusesnees 90 
$10,000 Westchester Co. Water Works Co., first 
ED ER anaienactanccwessedtcavneees 80 
$10,000 Memphis and Charleston Rd. Co. first 
cons. mort., 78, due 1915............05+ ++ -114K 
5 shares Broad way Ins. Co..............e00005 127% 


15 a seen Dock, East stat and Battery Ra. 


$36, 000 Denver Sits Water + shane Co. 5% gen. 
mort. gold bouds, due 1910................+65 

5 shares Holland Trust Co...... 

40 shares Peter Cooper Ins. Co.. 

30 shares Globe Fire Ins. Co..............++ 

400 shares N. Y. and Cuba Mail S. - Co. 





100 shares lowa Cen. Ry. Co., pref.. 45 
200 shares Philadelphia Co................seesees B~4 
$20, . Y. and Mass. Ry. Co. first mort., om 
50 shares N. ¥. Mutual Gas Light Go.../00.. 18 


Le ently voecenltat a tomate Ee -2-<-0- ae 
mprovement Co............ 
[0 shares Eppes, Gun th & Wieman Co........110 


DIVIDEND. 


The Edison-Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 
13%, payable May 2d. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 

Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 

Investments in Chicage Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





ee INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & £5 y. 
ACOMA? NO. 59 WALL STREE' 


COMA; Choice investments made fornon- 
idénts ; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 
AGC ae wed Lots rom $100 and acreage from 810 
seca es | rented now for 10 per 

quut basins’ mo thereane neity and country properties. 
J a. fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties. Write K. F. Russell & Co,, Tacoma, Wash, 


6% Minneapolis Investments 1% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


We have never handled farm loans except in the 
County in which Minneapolis is loca 
Full iculars and satisfactory references given 
on application. 
ns in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 Se. Fourth Street, Miuneapolis, Minn. 


T AG “ »M A the Commercial Metropolis of 


the Stateof Washington, offers 
4 the most profitable field for real estate invest- 
me 
satan Many he here mane fortunes with a little money well 
Taco 














There 4 every 7 renee for the belief that property 
Tacoma willdoubie within the next 18 months. Don" t 
wait till then but 4 on or address before May Iith, 


Opposite P. O. 23 bark Rew, N. Y., reom 41. 
Eastern representativ 
. Ne v iMETTE, ‘Tacoma. Wash. 
References: Mr. J. Cilley, Pres. Ninth National 
Bank, sow, LS Tie Washington National Bank, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


‘ FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer- 

cial center, because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of biue sandstone for building 
purposes, 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 

tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


ae 
AIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


BETTER THAN 77% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within }4¢to % ofa 
; rome Comme — and center of city at prices 
The mone 
be ex 





$400 per 
obtained ‘rem the sale of these lots will 
by the company in the ——— ofa 
= mill already erected near t 


Ap iy for maps and circulars 
Mt NNEHAHA TRUST. COMPANY, 
108 State St.. Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls. So. Dak. 


Ww. have tor sale first-class bonds, paying 


53 to 6% interest, 


well secured, and which we are confident 
will sell higher in the fature, 


HATCH & FOOTE 


ANKE . 
7 Pine St.. - - - - New York. 
THE MESABA RANGE. 


The recent discoveries of high grade Bessemer Iron 
Ore on the Range, 60 miles north of Duluth, 
exceed anything heretofore found. From forty to 
sixty million tons are already in sight. Three rail- 
roads will connect a with these mines before 








than any city of 3 size in the world. Property is 
cheap, and now is the time to buy. For further 
information write or call on 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


“THE MIDWAY C 
1733 Miles from Boston. 
1733 Miles from San Francisce,. 
Population in 1873-15. in 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 
Shon tieats as ry Churches, Three Railroads, 





The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 





ra vim) prob ee 
ccrivatcl 





The National Park Bank, New York. 
Riveccuiccas cueseueesqeceecosaouses bs 00,000 

00.000 
Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell anal Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 


SAFETY DErOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 


THE coUntey. 
EBENEZER, WitIG » Presiden 
ARTHUR Teal 


rent ans 
seat lary, | Regete Rett, Ebenezer K. rue. 
Jose T. Mow Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, 
Chatles Sternbach Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoy", 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts. August Relmon:; 
er Telaneld, Wilson G. Hunt. Francis R. Apple- 








1oans. icons. Highest references. 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE rooms, 
ie poten, ge ige Interest 
Ove: semi-annually by draft on cw 
York. Personal attention given to all 
Address 
«© 
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From a Photograph of Real Estate and Plant of the Ingersoll soap Works, 108 to 116 Classon Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Incorporated under the laws of New Jersey. 


THE NEW JERSEY TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
83 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N.J., 


WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 


8 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE STOCK 


of the Ingersoll! Soap Works. 


Preferred Stock Shares $50, now earning 8 per cent. payable semi-annually 


January and July. Stock offered carries the Dividend. The Company has no debts. Steck can be 
paid for in installments. The business of the Company is only limited by its Capital, hence 


BANKERS. 


this sale of Treasury Stock. 


THE BOWERY BANK, New York. 


THE WALLABOUT BANK, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Prospectus giving full details address as above.! This notice will not appear again, 
AGENTS,—Wanted Clergymen and others to place the above Stock. Apply 


INGERSOLL SOAP WORKS, 108 Classon Avenué, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


=/ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892, 
Lhe Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company.submit the following Statement of itgaffairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
wary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
PO ee 


$3,862,687 19 


Total Marine Premiums...... breeweusese $5,256,865 84 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1891, to 3lst December, 1891................ 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 








The Con pany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocksg...... 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 

Real Estate and Claims due the Compauy. 


$7,567,155 00 
2,009,100 00 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Secon d 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year endin g 
3lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
ea ry ty Y, 


8, 
GEORGE H . MAC 
AWRENCE, TL TURNURE 


ANSON W HARD. 























C. A. HA 
JOHN D. HEW. ERN' own, 
CHARLES P. "BURDETT, LE ANDEREN LOVELL, 
CHRISTIAN - THOMSEN. 
JOEN D, JONES. Presid 
H. H. MOOK: Vice-Presiden 
A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 
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PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a ping! the Rye ened a ial wo a 
who desire a onfe Inve investment w 
name and stability 
will guarantee an investmen 


it here. 
Prospectus a be sent ca Sagpaeee with full 


details and references. 
T. A. WOOD _R crate COMPANY, 


Portia: 


A Substantial Investment. 
8% DIVIDEND 


AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre-e 
sented, willincrease its capital to $500,- 
00 :, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2%’premiam will be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 187, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cure 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stocke 
holders, and further particulars, address 

HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


EDWIN B. SHELDON. EUGENE H. FISHBURN. 
OGDEN, SHELDON & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Cuicaco Land AGENCY, 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS CARE- 
FULLY MADE ror NON-RESIDENTS. 
Ogden Building, 34 Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
ee ERNE 6 ee a $500.000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 

Under Supervision of the Bankin wepsetnens 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York. 

This‘old and well-known Company offers its Ten 
Year Debentures, issued in Denominations of $500.00 
secured by first Mortgages on Keal 
Estate deposited with Trustees. in 











ied to. 
JOHN M. OWENS. President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


CREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


THE FUTURE 
Manufacturing, Industrial and Commercial 
Center of the Northwest. 


ONLY FIVE YEARS “LD, POPULATION, 10,000. 


The greatest developed water-power in the world. 

Cheap fuel—300 square miles of superior coal. 

Vast Heposits of iron ore of all kinds, 

The center of the richest coining districts in the West. 

The largest smelters in America already loca‘ 
there Others com ming. 

An Agricultural territo 
rich and fertile beyonc 





y larger than Indiana, and 
measure, tributary to the 


United 


Other resources: flour-milling, immense quarries of 
building stone and marble, fire and terra-cotta clay, 
the best glass sand, mineral paint, hides, tanner- 
ies, leather, woou-pulp, and the purest of water for 
paper- -making, etc., etc. 

dry, even climate—the most 
healthful in the world. 

The city has five railroads, extensive manufacturing 
establishments, flourishing business houses, six 
strong banks, ten churches, excellent schools, free 
library, two daily newspapers, Opera house, "elec- 
tric lights, eight miles of e ectric street Fagg | 
tele: hones, parks, water-works, sewers, 
the requisites necessary to make Great Falls a de- 
sirable place for a home. 


The most faverable point in the West for 
the lecation of Manufactories or the 
investment of capital. 


For_ fall -; address the Secretary of the 
Board of ‘Tr: 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


GREAT FALLS, arene | 


city. 
The greatest primary wool market in the 
States. 


invigorating and 





i. F. COLLETT, 


Central Avenue. Great Falls, Montana. 


J. S. HOWELL & SON, 


Investment Brokers and Financial Agents. 


We can loan money on fom Mortgages, payable in 

gold coin, oat oo rom 7 to 8 per cent. per 

abbum, sec improved Tacoma Keal Estate. 
esa Sivek. if 


Address TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


DENVER 


REAL eet hor AND 7 AND & PER CENT. 
FI = TGAGEs. 








Write for Letsane 


ae »Sehermerhorn & W, Vorryll Investment Quapesy, 
Colon DO. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


READING NOTICES. 








BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital... ... . . $600,000 








Trustees 

l by law to invest 
EDINBURGH: . 8. 
en PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. §. 





mT A] UcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 
10% Undoubted Security! 
0 Satisfactory References! 


The ey tor wth of Tacoma makes great demand for 
money for cevelopments Borrowers can better afford 


to pay 1 ones 5 per cent. 
Write us “J Prlinteresting ill = “documents, no 
matter whether you wish to invest 


A. A. KNIGHT. Tacoma.’ Wash. 


TACOMA (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
MEN i Guarantee 2per oqnt. tron qanem 
in any of the above cities. I have pd. 4 

. per annum = | non-! e 








BANK STOCK. 


We have for sale a block of National Bank Stock 
which declared a cash dividend of 25 per cent. last 
year. For information address 


G. W. & W. P. PRICHARD, 
California Building, Tacoma, Wash. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, I0 
Capital Paid Up, < 0,000. 
Choice Investmentsin ‘the most Conservative 
Fieldi ee. OTe erat 
Six F Per Cent. a improved lan lands in lows 
Eastern Nebras Gage A 2 ee - 

Six Per Cent b deposit of First Mo ortgage 
ocal trustee. EARS’ SUCCESS- 

ron Ex) ty 


SEND FO ae 
W.A. HOTCHKISS, "QEORGEH. LEWIS, 
Act’ g Secretary. President. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ 


REAL ESTATE po Ghussion 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 3% <a 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES and assessments looked after and 


soll 
LOANS = 








Mortgage for a term ears 
pods negotiated. nace 


STON Me REAL But ATE. 


8 STATE AND LOAN 
orrices: 80 fe a Insurance Building, 2 et 
ding, i cases 
Investments made non- 
residents. We have on hand os wv of Gilt des Band 
7 per cent. on Ch property for sale 
Reference any kin amo 


Walter J. T 
Samuel Goligerst 











ri be ms V.-Pres. 


Cash. 
F. Sargent, 24 Asst. Cash. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
= po tapped a ou: ae ee 


Iw 
Capital, #2 $250,00 od 00. gercian, $75,000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 


DENVER 
Real Estate 124, within five miles 





Hien five years has made a profitable ine 
an: La have / seen the property 


— made, in to five rs a | 0 0 %, 
0 


three 
me and iy information furnished 


Wire CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


DENVER, COL. 








LEGAL NOTICE. 


- ursuance of an order of Hon. RASTUS S 
urrogate of the C 





YO, Attorn 
—. ¥..., New Vork Citv — 


DIVIDENDS. 


HE EDISON ELECTRIC ILL 
T’Combany or NEW vo UMINATING 
Bin, isn. 


EXECUTIVE Corey | 16 S axe 18 Bro. 
ARTERLY DIVIDEND INE AND O 
tr PERCENT. e ener per cent.) on the capital 

compan, declared, payable 


pe ih 
e transfer books will Setardey, pril 16th, 
at ey M.,and reopen on ace My 
J.B. : SKEHAN, 
Treasurer 














THE NATIONAL goz AGE COMPANY, 


ORK, April 5th, 1892. 
declared 


The Board of Directors ber e this da the 
regular quarterly dividend of of 5 on y PER e's, on 
Preferred and TWO ONE-HALF PER 


the 
CENT. on the Common Stock o of th 





GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COM- 


40 AND 42 WALL STREP: 
MARCH 23, 1892, 

The Board of Directors of this company bodes de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of one and one-quarter 
per —-= on the preferred stock, able at this office, 


= ——— r May 2, 1892, to stockholders of record on 
For the of this dividend and also for the 


22. 1892, thi 





DE 
And 58 Old Broad St., London, E. C 


at =. P.M., April 25, one ao perpen at ten aS M , May 
3, 1892. ICHOLS, Secretary. 





WHY will people who have had little or no experience continue 
to invest their own money, and as a consequence continue to lose 
it, when there are reliable Eastern men living in the West who have 
and have universally been success- 


high charact 
THE GILBERT ARNOLD LAND CO., West Superior, Wis. 


made alite study of the busine 
ful? Local Eastern reierences 0 





er given. 


| FACTS ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE. 


EVERY sensible man protects his property from the 
remotely possible loss by fire by insurance. How 
much more is it his duty to guard his family against 
the loss entailed by the absolute certainty of his own 
death? 

Life insurance means protection to the family 
when the provider can no longer provide for them, 
and protection for his estate when he can no longer 
look after it. 

Nothing can take the place of life insurance. The 
man who says he prefers to save the money which 
life insurance costs, forgets that while he is saving, 
his wife and children are without protection in case 
of his death. Let him insure his life, and he immedi- | 
ately arrives at the position to which by any other 
plan he can only look forward after years of labor 
and saving. 

Don’t wait to insure because you don’t feel able to - 
take out a policy for a large amount. Your “ more 
convenient season” may never come. Take out a 
policy for something now. Even a small sum may be 
a godsend to your otherwise unprotected wife and 
children when you are gone. The saddest thought of 
time and eternity is “too late.” 

With many a young man the only fortune he can 
claim is his opportunities, and his best opportunity is 
to insure his life for the benefit of those who are de- 
pendent upon him. There may come a day when, by 
reason of failing health, he is no longer insurable. 
Death may forever rob him of his opportunity. Be- 
sides, every year of delay increases the cost and de- 
creases his opportunity to get insurance on the most 
advantageous terms. 

It is small savings that count. A policy of life in- 
surance taken at the age of twenty-five secures a 
family in the amount of about fifty times the annual 
premium. The protection is instantaneous, beginning 
with the moment the first premium ispaid. You may 
put money in a savings bank, and after years of labor 
and saving have only a comparatively small amount 
accumulated. You may insure your life,and if you 
should die to-morrow your family would have more 
than could be saved in a long series of years. 

A tree ts known by its fruits. By this test life in- 
surance stands and is content to be judged. What 
are its fruits? Well, last year, for instance, the Amer- 
ican life companies paid something over $62,000,000 for 
policy claims alone, and over $90,000,000 for death 
losses, matured endowments, purchased and surren- 
dered policies, and dividends to policy-holders. 

Salaried men should insure, as has been well said, 
for “death would stop the salary.”’ Learned men 

and professional men generally should insure, for 
their brains are their capital. Take out an endow- 
ment policy, whether you work on a salary or coin 
your thoughts into gold. If you live to the end of the 
endowment period, the money is yours; if you die be- 
fore that time, it will go to your dependents. 

Nothing but life insurance will bring money ata 
man’s death without the delay and expense incident 
to administration. A life policy payable to the wife 
ot children is equivalent to so much ready cash. 
There is no cost of collecting it, and it is not subject 
to administration like other property. It cannot be 
attached for the debts of the deceased, but is in law 
set apart for the beneficiary and cannot be diverted 
to any other use. 

“It is not a wise thing,” said a hard-headed Scotch- 
man, “ to defer life assurance till a man’s head is be- 
coming gray, for in an assurance office a man has to 
pay for his gray hairs.” Think of that, young man, 

as the years go by and you neglect the one duty of 
your life—to provide against your own taking-off and 
for the welfare of those who are dependent upon you. 
Do not leave them to be thrown upon the world and 


their own untried resources.—Adv. 
a 


at ail coe | “ < 
monds, watches, jewelry and silverware, of which 
they are > or rs and manufacturers. They ask 
particular attention to the Benedict Button fore cuffs, 
sleeves 2s collars, being parirse durable and easily 





CHOICE PERFUMES. 

ON the 33d page ¢ this ile paper oi ap) the advertise- 
os of Messrs. 

AWS the choicest flower materials, 


put mat up in wandsome = = appealing pn the most 
refined tas There ou the mar ket so many 


Gane 


THE GENERAL mo be Poyeeren 


Pia — ext General Fag 4 em E 
= i fro resent indicatlons, atérac 
The Chicago and North-Western Ry. Co. ce sat on 
ets to Portland and 


excursion tic. 
stations on its lines at one lowest first-c ‘i fer 
the round trip, and this very —— arrangement 
will undou secure for i 5 a Sage ae ae 
travel to Portland upon 
To those = traveled yee the North-Western to the 
Assem) tt Minneapolis in ase, and at Umaha in 
1887, the Laceclestar ot Pthe line ay! a Scenonstnaed. 

For the torthcoming Assembly it presents a num- 
ber of exclusive advan antages, 

“ Pacitic een Hn a solid vestibul | _ 


The 
Wagner an ‘alace sleep’ 
chair cars (in which oo are free oot can pore ai nine 
cars and day coaches, leaves ca Onicago via 
the Chicago and North-Western Ky. every night after 
arrival of ail trains of connecting m the East 
and South, an via Council 


the route usual attractiveness 
and came “tourk ‘ourist sieeping Cars also leave Chi- 
cago y, an mnodations are furnished through 
to vortiaud ata Ssominal — 

0 desire to 


and 
passe: "4 4 aitorded a deli eral Oe ihe” ride 
through a most picturesque region. 
Two uther ates for St. Paul leave Chicago daily at 


6:00 anu 11:15 P. 

“al information conce' pees, tes ites and ar- 
Tangements w rum) ‘urnis on applica- 
tuon to W. M reef Passen| a Thicket 


ven 
Agent, Chicago and Nort ath i hy., Caicago. 





Don’t fool with Indigediten: Take BEECHAM’S 
PILLs.—Adv. 


> 





Mr. A. E. SCHARFF, 23 Park Row, the Eastern rep- 
resentative of K. N. Ouimette, of Tacoma, W ash., asxs 
the attention of our readers to his ‘advertisement in 
our —— department. Tacoma, as is well known 


to thousands of our readers, is one of the representa- 
tive cities of the State of W ashington an suitered 
litite from the depression which ———I 


ve 
d 


vestments in real estate, an: 
ee nm do anyening sm this line will ‘do well to correspond 


> 





“THE FALLS OF NIAGARA.” 


jan si jpec 
right, then the river,and beyond ens behind. the 
aw ith its rocks, trees and pa, 0 making an 


that upo: 
ro 5 satasso —- 





STEAM YACHT FOR SALE. 


It gives us great pleasure to call the sttention of 
our readers to the davertisement or the las 
this week’s paper offering a new Steam Salen tor 
sale. it is one of the most beautiful specimens of a 


ogany, handsomely 
hout and extremely comfortable for 
Daeet use. There are many of our readers who 
would obtain a vast amount of pleasure, comfort, 
needed rest and recreation by owning such a yacht, 
and this should have their early attention. 





c ] 
Constable ee f. 
Paris & London 
WRAPS, JACKETS, 
LACE MANTLES, 


Walking and Driving Suits 
RIDING HABITS. 


Soroadeoouy LRH 19th o 


NEW YORK. 


WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILKS. 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce ina box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mailon receipt of 
40 cents; 100 crazy stitche sin each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beau- 
tiful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades 
ineach for cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, or 621 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested 
in Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 


McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOF MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
MeComber’s Arn uand Navy Walking Shoes 
ore the only perfect walking shoes made. 














ge nely disngree- 
fumes cannot be had at local oa iy 
|) + ee bottle of a variety of odors on receipt 


JOEL ee a 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 
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| RIDLEYS 
GRAND STREET, N.Y. 
HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 


800 Bleached German Linen TABLE 
CLOTHS, fringed, plain, white, and with 
fancy colored borders, at $1.35, $1.65, 
$1.85 each; worth $1.75 to $2.50. 

50 pieces Unbleached Linen TABLE DAM- 
ASK, 64 inches wide, at 55c. yard; worth 
75e. 

Bleached Linen TABLE DAMASK, 62 
inches wide, 69c. yard; worth 89c. 

550 dozen B'’eached German Linen Fringed 
NAPKINS, good size, with fancy colored 
borders, 614c. each: worth $1.00 dozen. 

Extra heavy an‘ fine German linen DAM 
ASK TOWELS, with knotted fringe and 
fancy colored borders, size 24x45 inches, 
25c. each; worth 40c. 


BED SPREADS. 

Crotchet BED SPREADS at 69c., 80c., 
and $1.00 each. 

Crochet BED SPREADS (Marseilles pat- 
terns) at $1.25, $1.85, $1.65 and 
$1.89 each. 

Marseilles BED SPREADS at $1.89, 
$2.25, $2.50, $3, $3.75, $4.50 to 
$10 each. 


PORTIERES. 


ODD PAIRS TURCOMAN and CHE- 
NILLE PORTIERES at the following 
great reductions: 


At $1.10 pair, former price $2.00 


At $2.00 pair; “ $3.25 
At $3.50 pair; “ “ ~ $5.50 
At$5.50 pair; “ “ $7.50 





Orders by Mail receive prompt attention. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 


DUNLAP’S 


aT 


NOW ON SALE. 


CARPETS 


' New Spring Styles Now Open. 


WE CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


THE BEST WEARING CARPET MADE, 
ALSO TO OUR 


NewWeave Ingrains, 


as rich in effect and, we believe, equal in wear to a 


ssels. 
A large line of EXTRA SUPERS, patterns we do 
not intend duplicating, at less than the cost 
o on. 


1o Pauems NEW MAKE BRUSSELS, 


to introduce, 
AT A HALF DOLLAR PER YARD, 


MATTINGS. 


new importations of China and Japanese straw, 
now on exhibition. It is a thing of wonder to see the 
many new and novel effects in cotton and trout-line 
warps; we have the white and rea check ana some 
fancy patterns. 


FROM $5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 
Jointless China and Seamless Japanese Matting at 

2c. per yard, OR $9 PER ROLL 

YARbs, . _ 


Furniture Coverings in great variety. 
FURNITURE. 


During the past_two months we have made upa 
large number of Fine Upholstered Suits and 
Odd Pieces, which we offer at prices far below 
those usually charged for first-class work. 


N. B.—Parties purchasing their Coverings from us 
can have their iture Keupholstered in the best 
manner at moderate charges. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE,, 13TH AND 14TH STS.,, N.Y. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would like 
the paper sent, 











McGibbon & Company. 


ANNOUNCE 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS, 
WINDOW LACE CURTAINS. 


Purchasers will find OUR STOCK 
COMPLETE and PRICES MODERATE. 


913 Broadway, 


NEW YORE. 





GAL OF DRESS GOODS 


Extra Values This Week 


We have assorted from our Foreign Dress 
Goods all incomplete lines of high novelties, 
to be sold during this week at reduced prices, 

This lot includes Orepons, Orinkled Orepes, 
Fancy Silk Mixtures, and other favorite 
styles. 

Unusual inducements in Plain Dress 
Goods will also be offered on the main floor. 
IN THE BASEMENT: 

8,000 yards Rich Dress Goods in lengths, 
two to seven yards, marked at nominal 
prices, 

Choice line of Henrietta Robes, contain- 
ing entire Skirt of embroidered and appliqued 
material, in handsome tones; price, $9.50: 
value for $15.00. 

Excellent value in Storm Serge, Tweeds, 
and Fancy Mixtures during this sale. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








KBARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWayYS 
For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


D. §. WILTBERGER, 223 N. 2nd St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Gorham M’f'g Co., 


SILVERSMITHS, 
Broadway and 19th St., N.Y. 


COMMUNION SETS, 


Memorial Tablets in Brass 
and Bronze. 


Photographs, Designs and Estimates 
on application. 








COTTAGE FURNISHING 


Dinner Sets, Toilet Ware, 
Cooking Utensils, Refrigerators, 
Portable Baths, Hammocks, &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 
Pe BENEDICT: Ss TIME. se 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


A Only perfect cuff, sleeve 
i 










A and collar button made. 






Strong, durable, and 
2 can be adjusted with 
nerfect ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the Natural 


Solvent. Effective remedy for Gravel, without sur- 
gical treatment. 








O’NEILL’ 





6th AVE., 20th to 2lst St., 


NEW YORK. 


THIS WEEK 


SPECIAL SALE 


Imported Corsets. 


French Sateen, $1.25, $1.75, $1.85 
French Coutille, . . $1.25, $1.50 


a Saree 


$2.00 


H. O'NEILL & CO. Gth Avenue, 20th to 21st ot 








Jusurance. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


THE regular annual election of the New 
York Life Insurance Company was held 
en Wednesday last, resulting in the elec- 
tion of ex-Mayor W. R. Grace, Judge 
Hiram R. Steele, of Steele & Dixon, 40 
Wall Street, taking the place of Wm. H. 
Beers; John N. Stearns, and Messrs. C. C. 
Baldwin, Walter H. Lewis, and Henry C. 
Mortimer re-elected to the Board of Trus- 
tees. As indicating the new order of 
things under President McCall, the annual 
meeting just held was largely advertised, 
and the polls were kept open from ten in 
the morning until four in the afternoon. 
A large proportion of the policy holders 
were notified of the fact that the meeting 
was to be held. This is a different state 
of affairs from those prevailing under ex- 
President Beers. Then the polls were 
held open for one hour. A very large 
number of votes were polled, . proxies 
having been freely given to President 
McCall, and the committee of sev- 
enty represented by Gen. Henry W. 
Slocum, chairman. President McCall 
now has a Board of Trustees composed of 
men of the highest standing and character 
in the community, upon whom he can con- 
fidently rely in his reformation of the 
Company’s affairs, Mr. Beers was not 
present at the meeting and was not a can- 
didate for re-election as trustee. Fol- 
lowing ciosely upon the annual meeting 
came the appointment of Mr. Theodore 
M. Banta to his old position as Cashier of 
the Company. The new office of Comp- 
troller was created by the appointment of 
Hon. Hugh S. Thompson, of South Caro- 
lina, who was formerly a United States 
Civil Service Commissioner. 

The events narrated above, including 
the restoration of Mr. Banta, will con- 
vince policy holders of the Company of 
the desire and intention on the part of 
President McCall to administer the office 
of President in the interests of the policy 
holders. They may feel that absolute and 
exact justice will be given them, and con- 
fidence in the New York Life will be fully 
restored in the minds of the public at 
large. 

Mr. Banta is entitled to and has the 
thanks of every fair-minded man who de- 
sires to see a great corporation like the 
New York Life Insurance Company con- 
ducted in an honorable and efficient man- 
ner. The courage shown by him in mak- 
ing the charges against’ President Beers 
and the management of the Company was 
really phenomenal. His charges were 
first made—as was perfectly proper—to 
the Board of Trustees and then, after 
some little time had elapsed, Mr. Banta 
preferred the charges last year with 
which the public are now so familiar. The 
result has been that the New York Life 
Insurance Company has been saved from 
serious danger, possibly from such a 
wreck as has overtaken certain other life 
insurance companies with whose history 
we are familiar. The New York Life now 
stands recovered and restored as one of 
the great life insurance companies of the 
world. No man living can foretell its fu- 
ture, its capabilities and its tremendous 

wer and opportunities for unlimited 
te upon all who are now or will in 
the future become connected with it as 
policy holders. Let every policy holder 
give his cordial and hearty support to Presi- 
dent McCall with the knowledge that the 
affairs of the Company under his manage- 
ment and that of its reorganized Board of 
Trustees, will be honestly, honorably and 
successfully conducted. 
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THE CHURCH AND ITS MINISTER. 


BY THE REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D. 





It is a question whether the church is 
doing all that it well can by the pastor, 
who stands by it faithfully preaching the 
Vrord of life. True, in some instances, 
large stipends are paid by wealthy con- 
gregations and ample provision made for 
the minister’s necessities and comfort; but, 
in the Church at large, it is noticeable that 
salaries are small, and that every dollar 
must be expended with care to barely 
cover necessary expenses. How then is 
the minister to protect himself against the 


day of trouble; and, when worst comes to 
worst, what is to become of his family? 
He loves it no less tenderly than his more 
prosperous parishioner cherishes his, for 


whom he thinks that he mnst be putting 
aside something every year, or else life ig 
a vain show, 


































































































yg with a Saeiy, fatal from the 

Oa months that he cannot 
t the chur h pays the sal- 
ary and “aa assumes with sacrifice 
the charge of pulpit su At the end, 
what can the church do A wealthy par- 
ish might allow the stricken family some 


t of a thousand, or even of five hun- 
fred dollars; but this church cannot act 
in this princely way. for tho generous it 
cannot impart what it does not possess. 
What it does, is to rally all its energies in 
an exhausting effort to meet the funeral 
expenses and provide a very modest = 
for the desolate widow and her helpless 
little ones; conscious meanwhile that its 
uttermost is miserably inadequate. 

And yet in this instance the church 
might have done much more, and still 
bave spared itself #1l excessive strain. It 
would not have assumed such risk with 
its church property, and why then should 
it not have provided respecting the risk of 
its minister’s life? For in its time of 
trouble it might have had a thousand dol- 
lars, or some niultiple of it, at but a trifling 
annual cost. Some of the richer churches 
have recognized this, and so carry a life 
policy of insurance for the benefit of the 
minister’s family. But the point which I 
make is, that the parishes which in this 
business have the most at stake are the 
weaker ones, whom the sudden decease 
of the pastor would overwhelm with con- 
scious helplessness in absence of some 
such provision, Against such misfortune 
the annual premium of eighteen to twen- 
ty dollars in a reputable life compan 
would secure the thousand, and any naw f 
tiple of the = remium the multiple of 

thousands. This annual payment can be 
arranged when a pastor is settled, not as 

charge on his stipend, but as part of the 
running expenses. The amount is buta 
trifle when charged with the other parish 
bills. The relief which such an arrange- 
ment would afford to many an anxious 
pastor’s heart, is incalculable. 

It would create a fresh tie of affection 
between pastor and people. It. would 
promote courage and cheerfulness of 
spirit, and sc would tend to render the 
pastoral relation more stable. In fect, I 


remark in the plan so few objections. and ; 


so many beneticent features that it seems 
as if it wouid need no more than to be 
brought to the attention of the churches— 
the weaker ones especially—for them to 
give it immediate and general aduption. 


LEWISTON, ME. 


There isnothirg new in the suggestion; 
but it is sound, practical and eminently 
worthy of adoption. In no other way 
can so large a capitalization of moderate 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








as by life insurance. 
Evexybogy mows thi a oa Gane af 
ig more and more a thing of 
course, @ provision as to which reasons 
ming y bad ne why it should not be done 
rather than reasons why it should be. 
The need of this provision among the 
clergy is plain; if useful and 
a — is useful 
necessary there. e heartil ooeenene 
the subject to the comnbhenetibas 
churches, and we — that lay sat 


who have ability and d to make 
an emlowment for work, as 
represented and seat) in their own 


particular church or in some religious 
organization, can in many cases effect this 
object by an insurance upon their own 
lives. is quite feasible, and in some 
instances it has been done. It is worth 
looking into and considering. 








INSURANCE.- 


“MASSACHUSETTS - 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
particip -holder a stockholder and entitled to 
in diseetioutions of 
non-forfeiture applies to all peticig and 
iene the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its pA before inouring. your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


1829 








Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 


Caphtall.....cccevee ceevecsccvscccccseces $400,000 00 
- 1,748,790 28 

61,746 76 
962,940 39 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1892.83,173,477 43 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE—No. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 














THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


254 BROADWAY, 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


Liabilities (including 4% Reserve on all Policies, and value of all Dividend En- 


dowment accumulations) 


Ae Rese ee eeeeeeessees 


U. 8., Brooklyn City and other Bonds 
Loans secured by collateral 


OFFICERS: 
CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. 
CEORCE H. RIPLEY, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


SPAR Ree eee EEE EH EEE EE EE OEE Ree EEE EeEEeeees 


POP R ROR eee eee eeeeeeeeeseeereeees 
AERO OORT E HEE EERE EE HEHEHE EEE EEEeeeeeeES 
SEES E REO H EH EEE EEE SHEE EEE EE EOE EE EEE ES eeeSEEeeeerD 


COE e meme eee eeeeeeseeeeresereereee 


POOR e meee rere eeeeeeeeeeeessseeses 


The Assets are invested as follows: 
Real Estate and Loans on Ronds and Mortgage 


eeeeecee 
POCO e eee SEO ee Eee eeerEEe reese ereeseseeeeeeeeseses 


NEW YORK. 


Ah adendapiimaiatiis tupeinés hues $7,654,178 04 
6,086,265 57 
1,567,912 47 
1,629,446 12 

796,618 83 

32,161,776 00 


SOOPER eee ee eee eereeeeeeseseeree® 


$2,013,150 00 
3,351,869 71 
870,488 58 
673,821 92 
245,355 32 
499,492 51 


SPOR OO eee ewe eee neeeeeeeeeeees 


SOOO RO eee ee ese reeeereseeeeeeeee 


SPOOR ee wee seer eeeeeseseeeeesees 
PPP eee ee eee eee eI Cer rrrrrrr sy 


THE MUTUAL 
‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paesioet 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


April 21, 1892. 











Assets, . . . . . 


$159,507,133 68 





sponta other tine Resgrve, ° 


Surplus, . 
Receipts from all ‘sources, . ° 


Risks in foree. . 


ease ot Petieinn (Amantonn Table 46), eee * a 


+ eppeonlindles and renewed, 104-470 poten 


$146,968,322 00 
ae ae 507,849 52 
ee oe ae 12,030,967 19 


607, 
507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





med, al 
poe peer Some to policy-holders, receipts, asse 


Nors.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
assets and surplus; and includes as risks 
issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


assumed only the 





Real Estate and Bond & Mo 

United States Bonds and other 
on Collateral 

Cash in Banks and Trust 

Interest accrued, Premiums 


atinterest; .  . 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Loans, e ° ° 


$81,345,540 48 
57,661,455 78 


9 . 7 


Cte, «© «2 - 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 








I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
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n makin, Certificate t 
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sheild on the 


bation of ) e system: order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 


4. C. Von Posr, 
@rorae Biss, - HeRRick, 
Juuicn T. Davies, D. C. RoBiInsoN, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


Rosert Seweit, 
J. 





Samuzt E. Sprovutts. 
Samugt D. Bascocx. 
Georce S. Cog. 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy. 
Dup.ey Oxcott. 
Freperic CROMWELL, 
uLien T. Davigs, 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, G Manager. 
EMORY } 


SWELL. 
S. Van RENsSELAZR CrucEr. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivenr. 


cCLINTOCK, . 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Cuarces R. Henperson, | Witt1am Bascock. 
Gesorce Buss. StovvesSant Fisx, 
Rurus W. Pecxnam, Aucustus D, JuILLiarD. 
+R Hosart Herrick, Cuartes E Mitrer. 
Wa. P. Dixon. 5 W. Husrep. 
Rosert A. Granniss. ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
AMES E,, GRANNISS. 
avip C, Rosinson, 





no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
HEODORE Morrorp. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
Actuary, ‘ 





WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 
Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
ada) to meet the wants of those who want a less 
expensive aii than an Endowment with equai re- 


saementes by by cash o—- 
ace _— Ory oumer r of the large and 


rofitable cash payment ata definite time, or, if pre- 
‘erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 











$7,654,178 04 


GEORCE E. IDE. Secretary. 
WILLIAM CG. LOW. Counsel. 





In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets First Month, ist, 1892, 
$20,772,696.74. 


Issues policies on the following plans 
Life, Joint Life, Endowment, Term, Com- 
bined Term and Endowment, and Part- 
nership. These policies have new and 
mportant features. 








tise 8, December 3: 31, 1891, $6,737 ,988,27 | * 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1899. 1890. 1991. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 








Cc. P. FRALE , Berens. 
A. WHEELWRIG Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 
The two most jans of LIFE pon asce 
are the CONTL LE TERM POLICY which 
to the the grea ble amount o' ‘te 
demnity in the event of death, at the est. ible 
outlay; and the GUARAN IN- 
ME POLICY which em! every valuable fea- 
investment ce, and which 
event of adversity overta! the 
CO) ERAL 8 


as 
pe full legal reserve 
in acoordance with the terms and conditions of 





NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Semi-. Asana Setemet easy 1st., 1892, 


See a 


ike Liscasaseveneoesecsoneys¥en ‘papenana os 63 
-holders in this Com: we increased Protec- 
= tion wnder he anrentios of the 
RY FUND UA 
NEW YORK s4eRr U 


ent. 
GOODRI Vice: Presiden 
ORO CHOWK, Bee gg CHAS. H. Fier. Asst. Sec. 











LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
APSBTE Pisa S th 1992-973, 885 588 33 





New England Mutual | 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


=< 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1892. 


Cash Capital..........-..seee++++ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

POTCE, CLC..... cece ceccecceereess 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus.........ccsccscesssere 1.645.761 ‘24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2.645.761 24 


Gross ABBCES..........0000 ceseeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department; 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Ri-lto Building, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
$19 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 

No. 146 BROADWAY, 
MUTUAL LIFE OLD BUILDING. 
DAVID ADEE, President. 

W. H. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


STATEMENT, 

















Goop A ENTS, desiring to re Com- 
fntendent 1 Agencies at Home Obloe. —_ 








: $2,185,841 73 JANUARY Ist, 1892. 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- Gosh oy eRe i wees Lintaiitics: PANG 00 

nneel Cash distributions a. upon all pol- Surplus, as to Policy cy Holders we hebeeenns ten “Mole, 2 

has indorsed thereon cash surren- 

oar Bet as eervalueyie which the \- Total ASBCtS..... 200.2. cesceseseeee voces $1,685,082 51 
cera aes . SPECIMEN COPIES. 

_ bamphlets ea aaa oe {gubecriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 

ve 0 specimen copy of the paper 

BENS, F ed: Vis sent to a friend can be accommodated by gending 
us on a the name and ad 


card, t! 
which he would like the paper sent. 











April 21, 1899 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 
$136, 198,518.38 





ASSETS..... 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 34 percent. 











valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
Income.............ceeeeeeeeeeess $39,054,043.85 | 
New Assurance written in I1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance........ .. 804,894,557.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon .the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. Hype, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 








INCORPORATED 1850 NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL =. 
FIRH INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sece’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 





1892. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago, Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT. JANUARY 1st, 1892. 


CAPITAL STOCK, alt cas 1,000,0 
Funds Reserved to ‘meet mit "Liabilities: eet Wiapianniighd 
Re-Insurance Fund, Estimated, 1,376,122.43 
Taeereee Losses and other elaime, 
578,674.37 
$2,904,796.80 


STATE MUTUAL 


TOTAL ASSETS. January 1st, 1892, 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1892. 


_ $4,105,184. 68 
2 20,93 7.75) 





PR ak ctatnnssseesscenocccesese 
$Y a Brrr 0000000000000 $3:483: $93 £2 
SURPLUS Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 
Cash surrender values stated in e icy, and 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Fo1 eiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 








——= 
J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurcr. EIGHT y-SEOOND ANNUAL pert 


Ye 
— 
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FOR1TY-SEVENIH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1892. 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate, including all Office pena. an pape 


purchased under en $12 428, 247 15 
Stocks and Bonds owned, 77,647,663 40 
Bonds and Mortgages. 21,406,233 56 
Loans secured by collaterals (market value of securities 

held as collateral, $5,872, . 4,551,000 00 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the Reserve on these 

Policies included in Liabilities, amounts to over 

,000), a 521,700 28 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies, 6,070,942 27 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, 565,037 81 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums, 


2,756,466 34 
$125,947,290 81 


Total Assets 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies, at Actuaries 4 
r cent., as per Certificate of New York State Insurance 
le artment, 














+ $108,439,235 00 
Special Reserve on Annuities, i in excess of State standard, 988,921 00 
Approved Losses in course A. e Eoement, 658,272 66 
Reported Losses awaitin 544,895 01 
Matured Endowments due ran en "(claims ‘not. pre- 
sented) 47,998 71 
Annuities Pie and unpaid (claims not presented), . 2 28,060 68 
Premiums paid in advance, . 52,696 94 
Trust Deposit, held omni account of beneficiaries under terms 
of Policies, . a 3 46,192 50 
Total Liabilities, Br has ie) ie Py $110,806,267 50 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will be 
shown to be the Company’s Surplus b 
the Annual Report of the New Yor 
State Insurance eum as of ~~ 
cember Sist, 1891, $15,141,023 31 
Estimated Surplus accrued on Tontine Policies $9,757,121 00 
** all other “ 5,383,902 31— 15,141,023 31 
INCOME. 
Premiums received on Insurance Policies, $23,554,996 97 
Premiums paid by Dividends and by Surrender Values, 1,430,607 00 
Premiums received for Annuities ¢ 1,304,120 81 
$26,289,724 7 
Deduct amount paid for re-insurance, 33,449 38 
Total Premium Income, _— 26,256,275 40 
Interest and Rents received 5,548,727 08 
Trust Deposit received and held for account of beneficiaries 
under the terms of Policies, 


49,192 50 


Total Income, $31,854,194 98 


. 7 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses paid, $6,087,620 70 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid, 1,066,795 11 
Annuities paid, 1,371,634 26 
Dividends paid, iy 1,260,340 74 
Paid for Purchased Policies, 1,710,208 36 
Surrender Values applied as premiums, 706,081 67 
Purchased Reversions, ‘ 465,810 04 
Instalment paid on Trust Deposit, ‘ ; - 3,000 00 

Total Amount Paid to Policy- -holders, ne: 88 
Commissions and Brokerages to Agents, 3,918,142 69 
Agency Expenses, 931,810 66 
Physicians’ Fees, Advertising, Stationery and Printing, | . 618,803 62 
Salaries, 500,578 18 
Law and Office Expenses, Rents, and Repairs and Care of 

Real Esta 583,113 27 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States, 


284,150 60 


Total Disbursements, . 


$19,458,089 90 
NOTE AS TO SURPLUS. 


The Surplus on January Ist, 1892, according to the valuations of Securities made by 
the Insurance Department in its recent examination, and according to the 
State standard of Policy Reserve, was 3 

But the Trustees have deemed it for the best interests ot the policy -holders to apply 
a part thereof in the reduction of values of several Office Buildings, such re- 
duction amounting to 

The Trustees have also deemed it best to increase the Reserve held for annuitants 
above the sum fixed by the State standard of valuation, such excess being 


$17,049,320 13 


$919,375 82 


988,921 00— 1,908,296 82 
$15,141,023 31 








Number ot policies issued during 1891, 52,746. 
New Insurance $152,664,982. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. ist, 1892, 193,452, 
Amount at risk, $614,824,713. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Med. Director. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Pres. CHARLES C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice-Pres. HORACE C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t 4ct’y. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. EDMUND C, STANTON, Cashier, 


TRUSTEES: 
EDWARD N. GIBBS, 
W. B. HURNBLOWER, 
WOUDBURY LANGDON, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
H. C. MORTIMER, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
C C. BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

WM. C. WHITNEY, 











80 (570) 
Old and Young. 


THE BONNET BLUE. 


BY C. L. BETTS. 


THE day is done, the gloaming hour 
For lovers’ trysts is near, 

And she hath left her turret bower 
To meet her cavalier. 

She is the daughter of the earl 
For whom the counties sue, 

And he’s the grandson of a churl, 
And wears a bonnet blue. 


Oh, sweeter is the whispered vow 
For what might come between. 

No likelier youth than he, I trow, 
Was e’er in greenwood seen. 

No grace than hers is more divine, 
No heart more fond and true; 

She lets the lordly suitors pine 
To pledge a Bonnet Blue. 








She thinks upon her'lofty state 
And drops a pensive tear; 

She looks upon her lowly mate, 
And she is straight in cheer. 

He holds her in his strong embrace, 
He plights his troth anew; 

She dreads not danger nor disgrace, 
Beside her Bonnet Blue. 


Next morn the bower maidens wait 
In vain their mistress’ call; _ 

The servers stand with cup and plate, 
The vassals throng the hall. 

But where is she, the proudest born, 
The fairest Scotland knew? 

She wedded ere the blush of morn 
Her dear loved Bonnet Blue! 

BROoKLYx, N. Y. 


<> 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
PART SECOND. 


One June day in 1866 the people in an 
Irish hamlet came out to bid good-by to a 
woman who was going away. It was 
only Hannah McUosh, who was ugly and 
stingy and bitter-tongued, and whom they 
had seen every day at work with the 
plow or the pigs for thirty years. Yet 
they stood about looking at her with a cer- 
tain awe and sense of novelty as they 
would if she had suddenly died. She was 
“going to Ameriky,” which really was 
further off than death. 

Hannah was a squat, black-a-vised, little 
woman, with the waddling walk which 
comes from long carrying of burdens on 
the head. Her muscles were enormous; - 
her skin had burned a leathery yellow in 
the sun; her hands were horny; in short, 
she showed, like a draught horse, that she 
had all of her life been a beast of burden. 

Her brother James had borrowed a cart 
to take her chest to Lifford. She would 
walk with him alongside of it; hence, she 
did not puton her new shoes and stock- 
ing, but left them in the cart. It was only 
fifteen miles to Lifford, but, middle-aged 
woman as she was, she had never been 
there, nor away from her mother for a 
single night. Now she was going out 
alone to the other side of the world. If 
she had any terrors, or hopes, or griefs 
about it she told nothing of them even to 
herself, as an educated woman would have 
done. An educated woman, too, would 
have felt the wonderful beauty of the 
gorse-covered hilis, of the massed flowers 
in the hedges and ditches, of the cabin 
with its rudly brown thatched roof, of 
the soft golden mist over all; woild have 
remembered that this was her home and 
that she would never see it again. 

But Hannah was busy with her last 
charges to her brothers and sisters. 

** Yeez’ll make my mother wear her 
shawl nights, Maggy. An’, Katty, try ’n’ 
take my work from the master in July. 
An’ the first money I send, yeez’ll give it 
to him, ’n’ he'll pay inthrust, till I send 

enough to pay the passage of one of yeez, 
’n’ that one is to be Bob, bekase he’ll help 
me the most, ’n’ we'll bring out the rest, 
wan be wan; ’n’ me mother ”"— 

**Yeez hes told us that all an hunnerd 
times, Hannah,” said Katty. 

** Bekase I want yeez to mind, I say, 

*n’ see that my mother’s kep’ out of the 

field work. She’s that ambitious—yes, 

yeez are, Mammy!” she put her hands 
suddenly on the shoulders of a gaunt, 
gray-haired woman who stood in the door 
of the cabin. The two women looked at 
-each other without a word; the others 
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stood silent. They all knew how many 
yeurs Hannah had worked to save the 
money which was taking her to the coun- 
try where she could earn enough to drag 
themeall out of misery and starvation.” 
They knew it was for her mother most ofall 
that she did it; there was not an atom of 
sher flesh, nor a drop of her blood which 
she would not spend for her old mammy. 
Yet-mobody had ever put it into words. 
The Scotch-Irish are a taciturn race. 

James, standing by the cart, shuffled 
from one foot tothe other. ‘‘ The morn- 
in’s goin’,” he mumbled. 

Hannah turned and wabbled from one 
to the other, pecking a kiss on their faces. 
‘‘Tse’ll send every penny—yeez’ll come 
out—Bob first—wan be wan—’n’ my 
mother”— 

She was back by the old woman again. 
Her mother gave a queer, pitiful laugh. 
“Tse’ll see yeez again beyant the grave, 
me lamb; but not in Ameriky. Ise’ll 
never live to see that country.” 

Hannah said nothing. She reached up 
to kiss her mother, and then suddenly 
dropped her head on her breast like a child 
fora moment. Katty and Maggie burst 
into sobs; and when the cart started they 
ran by Hannah’s side, holding her dress 
and crying loudly.’ But she trudged along 
without a word. She was very pale, and 
the sweat broke on her forehead; but 
she did not once look baek. 





While Hannah was going toward the 
west that day, another woman halfway 
round the world was coming to meet her. 
This. was Susan Peyton, granddaughter 
of Mrs. Deborah Peyton, but heir to very 
few of her acres. The greater part of 
Isaac Peyton’s land went to pay the taxes, 
and when the remainder was divided 
among the descendants of his eleven chil- 
dren the share of each was small. 

Susan had married a young doctor in 
Philadelphia, and they were now upon 
their wedding journey. She was a prac- 
tical girl, and the thoughts of the little 
house which he had rented and furnished, 
and of the delight of arranging her pretty 
wedding presents in it, mingled largely 
with the raptures of her love for her 
Philip. 

‘* The house is in a very unfashionable 
quarter, Susie.” he said one day; “and 
we cannot afford to keep two servants.” 
‘*T understand; I quite understand! I 
am going to be very thrifty and cut an 
extremely small coat out of our cloth 
now. After a while, when you have a 
great practice, we will move into a fine 
neighborhood and go into society. As for 
the one servant, you will see how I shall 
manage! I will have her young and ener- 
getic and neat and pretty. I myself can 
cook and sew and bake and brew. The 
Peyton women are all capable, you know. 
So the little bit of work will be done early 
in the day, and then the maid shall put on 
her cap and apron ready to open the door, 
pretty and smiling, for you; and I shall 
wear one of my wedding gowns and re- 
ceive you dla grande dame in the par- 
or!” . 

After the doctor and his wife had been 
at home for a month or two he remember- 
ed this pleasant picture. 

‘You did not find your young, pretty 
maid, Susy, eh?” he said. ‘‘ Your woman 
might be a hundred, and as for ugliness 
she is a prodigy. And you? You are not 
the gay, grand dame in your wedding 
robes when I come home. This gown is 


‘*T was afraid I had burned the meat. 
It worried me a little.” 

**Why does not the woman cook the 
dinner ?” 

**Hannah? Oh, she cannot cook.” 

**T saw you dusting the parlor this morn- 
ing. Why did she not do that?” 

‘Oh, Hannah cannot clean a room.” 

** Well, I can testify that she cannot 
wait on table. Is she purely ornamental? 
Merely a thing of beauty ?” 

**Don’t make fun of the poor soul, 


Philip. She is trying so hard! I am 
teaching her. She worked in the fields at 
home.” 


Doctor Snow did not often meddle with 
his wife’s department of their home. But 
a few weeks later he said to her: 





**It seems to me that to accomplish 





‘once made a competent cook she could 


‘kitchen who her sister Emily declared 


gingham, and you look pale and anxious.” . 


good work requires the proper tool. When 
I have to cut a nervelI do not take a 
butcher’s cleaver. That field-hand of yours 
is acleaver. She will never do fine, neat 
work for you. For the same money you 
could get a young, intelligent woman, 
who at least would not be aggressively 
ugly.” 

“Then what would become of Han- 
nah ?” said Susy, anxiously. ‘If she were 


earn good wages. But if J turn her away 
who will teach her? She would become a 
mere scrubber and not make enough to 
keep her alive.” 

“Is it essential that Hannah should 
amass money ?” demanded the doctor, tak- 
ing up his hat. 

** Yes, Philip, it is,” she replied, after a 
little pause. ‘‘She has an old mother and 
brother and sisters, all wretchedly poor, 
in Ireland. She is trying to bring them 
over, to give them a chance for life here. 
I can help her to doit. I think I ought.” 
“Yes, by working yourself over the 
range, wearing yourself out doing menial 
work. Is it your duty? But you must 
judge for yourself, Susie,” he said, 
gravely. 

She kissed him, laughing, pinned a pink 
on his coat and watched him go down the 
street. Her eyes grew troubled and anx- 
ious. It would be so easy and pleasant to 
have a skilled servant and drop this load 
of petty incessant cares on her shoulders. 
Yet the chance had been given her to 
lift this woman’s life, the lives of a whole 
family, to higher and safer ground. 
Presently Susie laughed, with a little 
shrug. ‘It is as much my duty as to quit 
the kitchen and do church work, crochet 
slippers in aid of foreign missions.” She 
said: ‘‘ What is wrong now, Hannah?’”’as 
the wo-begone face appeared in the door. 
‘*T’ve burned the biscuits agin, ma’am. 
They’re coal black.” 

‘*T will come and mix some more. [ll 
explain the dampers to you again,” said 
Susie, conscious of a lofty heroism. 

** Tt be’ent no use, ma’am. I’ll never un- 
derstan’.” 

*Oh, yes yor will,” said Mrs. Snow, 
cheerfully, tho her heart sank. ’ 

It was a little thing to do, this training 
ofacook. Itseems a cheap heroism to 
those who give their lives to great con- 
quests on science, to battling with disease 
and famine and flood, to serve their fel- 
low-men. But Mrs. Snow’s work lasted 
month after month and year after year. 
She had other duties too, as a wife and 
mother, in the church, in society. But 
she was faithful to the woman in her 


would never be anything but an animal. 

Emily had married a wealthy lawyer in 
Philadelphia, and was active in charitable 
and literaty work. ‘‘ My idea of the rela- 
tion between a mistress.and maid,” she 
told Susy, “‘is simply work and wages. I 
employ skilled servants. I pay them high 
wages. Individually, they are no more 
to me than my butcher or plumber. My 
help to the lower classes is given through 
clubs and guilds and other organized 
methods.” 

Susy smiled and kept on her own way. 
She trained Hannah to do good work and 
paid her good wages. She found work in 
a foundry for Bob, when he came, and 
took Katty herself, in which actshe found 
the reward of virtue at once; for Katty 
proved to be the energetic, neat, pretty 
maid for whom she had long ago hoped. 

It was Mrs. Snow, too, who showed the 
sisters and brother how to invest their 
little savings in a building association and 
to buy a tiny house with them. 

Then they sent for their mother and 
Maggy. While they were on the sea Mrs. 
Snow was as eager as Hannah and Katty in 
buying the rag carpet, the stoves, the beds, 
for the little home. She added some gay 
curtains and many triffles which would be 
luxurious to the woman who came from 
a thatched peat cabin. The doctor, who 
was now a firm believerin Hannah, hung 
up a clock and picture or two on the last 
day of waiting. 

** Light yuur fires and cook the supper,” 
he saidto Hannah. ‘‘Then you can go 
with Katty and Bob to the Christian Street 
pier. The ship will be in at seven o’clock.” 
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house to welcome the mother whose chil- 











,dren had worked so long and faithfully 


for her. She showed more excitement 
than’ Hannah, who went about all day 
without a word, her face pale and pinch- 
ed. 

‘Are you not happy?” said Susy, im- 
patiently. 

‘*Tf it’s only true,ma’am! But it’s been 
so long. It seems as if it couldn't be 
true”— 

**Don’t you believe in your Heavenly 
Father at all?” exclaimed Susy, who had 
her grandmother’s dogmatic way of hal- 
ing her inferiors into righteousness. 

When she came home that evening, how- 
ever, she was very gentle and subdued. 
**T wish you had been there, Philip,” she 
said, laughing nervously. ‘‘They are the 
plainest most ignorant Irish. Yet there 
was something very noble and fine in the 
children’s faces as their mother crossed 
the threshold of the home they had made 
for her. As for dear old Hannah, she was 
so glad she was positively beautiful. The 
old woman has a strong, true face. 
Hannah led her in and said, ‘You're to rest 
here, Mammy, as long as you live.’ And 
then she saw me,” said Susy, witha laugh 
and a sob, and she said, ‘‘* This is Mis’ 
Snow. If it hadn’t been for her I could 
have done nothing.’ And then I went by 
to shake hands; but the old woman 
straightened herself and kissed me on the 
forehead, and said, solemnly ‘ May God 
bless you and yeurs, my child.’ I felt sure 
that God heard her,” Susy added, the 
tears in her eyes. 

Doctor and Mis. Snow live now in the 
large house in a fashionable quarter which 
she promised him. She takes an active 
part in the social life of the city and in 
many charitable works. But she is still a 
friend to her cook and butler, her milk- 
man and errand boy. 

** Susan,” her sister Emily said lately, at 
a family dinner, “ keeps up the old patri- 
archal idea of the family. ‘‘ She tangles 
her life up with the lives of every man or 
woman who comes near her. There are 
those stupid McCoshes, now. Bob has 
made money, and has a big house in 
Kensington—imitation Brussels carpets 
and pots of paper flowers, and that sort of 
thing; and Susy encourages Mrs. Bob to 
come to her for advice.” 

‘*She sent me cards for a reception the 
other day,” said Susy, laughing. ‘* But if 
Ican persuade her to put ingrain carpets 
and photographs into her house instead of 
sham velvets and chromos, and to send 
Sam to college instead of giving recep- 
tions, it is missionary work as much as 
yours in the College Settlement.” 

“‘My ménage is perfect,” said Emily, 
with a little heat; ‘‘ and it is because | will 
not keep an incompetent servant for an 
hour. ork and wages, that is the only 
bond between me and my servants. They 
are only of a machine, and a ma- 
chine which must run without a jar. 
Now, you—if you had not busied yourself 
with Hannah, Bob’s son Sam would not 
have been going to college.” 

** No,” said Susy, ‘‘ he would probably 
now have been shooting at a landlord 
from behind a peat “= * I must take 
my own way, Emily. These people are 
all human to me. Why should I go into 


the slums for work, and neglect my own 
kitchen?” 
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TO MY DOG. 
BY CLAKA J. DENTON. 





BECAUSE you have no words that glow, 
They smile that I should love you so; 
But they forget you also cannot give 
Sharp stabs with sentences unkind. 
If you should basely other friendships find, 
For this, if nothing more, my love would 
live. 
GRAND RAPIDs, MIcH. 


" 


UNDER THE BAOBAB. 
BY LEW VANDERPOOLE. 


OVERHEAD a yellow sky, dark, heavy, 
charged with flashing darts of electric fire, 
but with no accompanying sound of thun- 
der. Twilight was just ended, and occa- 
sional cries from the jackals and hyenas 
heralded the swift approach of night. 
Saving when pierced by the cries of the 
beasts of prey, quarreling and snarling 
over the bones they were digging from 
the cemetery on the eastern hill, there 
was, everywhere, only silence—the oppres- 
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so dense as to almost constitute a stench | to-night as he promised? It cannot be | would not be on his guard. It might give 
hung in the heat-laden air. Tothe south- | that he is false to me!” a chanice to escape. The ship got here 
ward twinkled the lights of the Negro vil- “No, no,” remonstrated the officer; | first, and Pierre was in great trouble for a 


‘lage. Closerat hand, pond-lilies, of giant 
size and exquisite texture, lay upon the 
motionless surface of a dank pool. Off 
to the northward stretched the endless 
wastes of mighty Sahara, and the towns 
and ports of Morocco and the purple Medi- 
terranean beyond. 

With her face to the westward, her eyes 
fixed upon the billow-like hills of sand 
which cut off her view of the sea, a girl 
sat, with her hands across her bosom, 
breathing heavily. More than an hour 
before the sun went down she came there 
and seated herself in the sand, under the 
broad branches of the full-flowered 
baobab, and when the shades of night 
had already hung their somber curtains 
over the desert for an hour, she still 
sat there, looking toward the sea. 
A night-bird, with wings so broad and 
dark that it gave the creature the look of 
a vampire; flew up from the village and 
lit in the tree. But his ponderous wings 
had flapped so noiselessly that the girl 
was unaware of his companionship. 
Several times curiosity caused him to 
crane his neck forward and peer down 
through the tree at the wistful object 
beneath him; but he uttered no sound. 

After a time, when it was quite dark, 
and the lightnings had ceased to play, the 
girl heard a far-off crunch, crunch, crunch 
inthe sand. Then her heart began beat- 
ing so wildly that for a minute no other 
sound came to her ears. But she strained 
her eyes wide open, and leaned forward. 
Yes, she had not been mistaken, some 
vaguely outlined, upright object was com- 
ing toward her from the sea. Then there 
was a harsh, rasping outcry in the air 
above her and a sudden tumult of wings, 
and the girl, every sensibility now 
wrought up to the highest tension, uttered 
a piteous little wail, and fell upon her 
face in the sand. A moment later and a 
young officer, wearing the uniform of the 
French army in Africa, had gathered the 
unconscious girl up in his arms, 

‘*T shall order the boy’s release,” he 
muttered. ‘‘The man were no man at all 
who would not disobey orders for 2 tryst 
with such loveliness as this.” 

She was surely very beautiful, this 
desert maiden. Dark, truly, but with the 
rich, soft darkness of the Moroccan 
Jewess—scarcely as tawny even as many 
of the women of France. She had tiny 
hands and feet, and was small of stature 
generally; but in all her lines and curves 
she was as perfect as she was delicate. 

There was a luminous phosphorescence 
in the air which, despite the gloom of 
night, made her every feature distinct to 
the eyes of the officer. He gazed delight- 
fully at her fora moment, nearly over- 
come, 

Then he knelt in the sand, supporting the 
girl in his arms, her head pillowed on his 
shoulder; when her bosom h¢ aved and her 
eyes opened. Not yet more than_half-con- 
scious, she put her arms up prettily, as if 
to embrace the man who held her; but she 
could not reach his neck, so she laid her 
fingertips caressingly against his cheeks. 

‘ Pierre,” she whispered; ‘‘ my Pierre, 
you are very late”— Seeing her mistake, 
she uttered a little cry of dismay and 
struggled to escape from the officer. He 
lifted her to her feet, but held her fast. 

“* Wait,” he said, “I will not harm you. 
I am afraid you will run away if I release 
you. And that wouldn’t do, for I have 
much to say to you—about Pierre.” 

The girl bent her eyes upon the sand, 
demurely. 

**Then—then I will not run,” she re- 
turned, faintly. ‘‘ You can unloose me 
safely.” After a moment anxiety routed 
timidly. ‘‘ What about Pierre?” she de- 
manded, ‘‘ Are you his friend?” 

The brilliant eyes of the girl were fixed 
so searchingly upon his that it was diffi- 
cult to lie to her. Hitherto he had hated 
Pierre vindictively, but now— 

“Yes,” he said, choking down a little 
lump in his throat, *‘ 1am his friend and— 
yours, Pierre is ina little trouble to-night; 
but you shall see him to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” wailed the girl. ‘‘Oh, 
to-morrow will be too late. Has anything 
serious happened? Why can I not see him 





“far from it. His loyalty to you came 
near costing him his life. I could swear 
that he is true—so far as you are con- 
cerned,” 

‘‘Then why is he not here? What does 
it all mean?” 

The officer kicked the sand at his feet. 
He was about equally impressed with her 
beauty and her agitation and thoroughly 
uncomfortable withal. 

‘* You will hate me when I tell you,” 
he said, ‘‘ifI tell you. Will it not suffice 
if I send him to you in half an hour?” 

‘“*Can you? Will you? Oh, may all the 
blessings of Jehovah be on you forever!” 

The officer turned away. 

‘* Well, good-night then,” he said, lifting 
his cap to her. ‘‘ But you must not keep 
him very long—not to-night. By to-mor- 
row his trouble will have passed and then 
it will not matter.” 

The girl took two or three steps toward 
him. 
‘*Not keep him long?” she repeated. 
‘* Why, I am going to keep him eternally. 
He is not coming back to the ship again. 
Didn’t you know that?” 

For a moment the officer was silent, a 
death-like pallor overspreading his face. 

‘*Girl, do you know what you. are say- 
ing? If what you tell meis true, you have 
doomed Pierre to be shot.” 

With a wild scream of terror the girl 
threw herself at his feet, clasping ‘his 
knees. 

**Oh, you would not do that—you would 
not do that!” she moaned. ‘He is so 
good and true; he is allI have left. He 
gave his very life for me in Tangier. 
Surely, surely you cannot mean what you 
just said!” 

The officer tried to break her clasp; but 
she clung to him with the fierce strength 
of despair. 

‘*Save him for me, my Pierre!” she 
entreated. ‘‘ Promise me you will save 
him.” 

‘*But you tell me he is going to desert 
his ship, and for a soldier to do that is 
death. He well knows that; and if he 
takes the risk it is his affair not mine. I 
can do nothing for either of you.” 

Sobbing and moaning, the girl unloosed 
his knees and clutched his ankles instead, 
kissing his feet and showering her tears 
upon them. 

A convulsive quiver shook the chest of 
the officer. Stooping, by main force he 
tore her loose from her position of hu- 
miliation and lifted her to her feet, 
holding her fast to keep her from 
further prostration before him. 

** Calm yourself, my poor child,” he im- 
plored, his voice shaking with emotion, 
‘*and tell me just how matiers are. Let 
me tell you in advance that I peril my own 
life if I make any attempt to turn aside 
the course of justice. Butif the circum- 
stances warrant my doing my duty as a 
man instead of as an officer I will help 
you. I can do nothing, however, till I 
have the whole story from you frankly. 
Tell me, are you and Pierre married?” 

‘* We are engaged. We have been en- 
gaged several months. We are to marry 
before we go north, if—if”— 

‘** There, there, dry your tears. Do not 
break down again. Time is flying. If 1 
am to do anything it must be at once, be- 
fore my men get alarmed and follow me 
up here. That would end everything.” 

“*T will do anything you say, if you will 
save him,” she returned, making a des- 
perate effort to repress her sobs. 

‘‘Tell me the whole story—when you 
first met, and all.” 

‘Tt wasin Tangier. By an accident in 
the harbor my father, mother and brother 
were drowned before my eyes. Pierre 
leaped from his ship, swam out and saved 
me. I think we loved each other at once. 
My uncle, the only relative I had left, 
hated Pierre, fearing I would wish to 
marry him. To get me away from Pierre 
this uncle decided to bring me down here 
into the Senegal, with one of his trading 
caravans. This I could not prevent. But 
I told Pierre, and he got transferred to the 
ship you came from, knowing it was about 
coming to Fort St. Louis. My uncle 
would not know he was here, and so 





time lest my uncle had changed his mind. 
We were delayed by illness, and now I 
think my uncle will die too. Last night 
we met for the first time since leaving 
Tangier, Pierre and I. He was to come 
here to-night, and we were to go to the 
Fort and be married by the chaplain. 
Then we were to join a caravan which 
starts for Fez at midnight. I have a bag 
of pearls that would ransom a city, so we 
would have no difficulty im buying safety 
of the Mussulmans, And now”— 

The officer was smiling when she looked 
up into his face, and her heart gave a 
great leap of hopefulness. 

‘“‘And now—what?” he repeated her 
last, faltering words, regarding her quiz- 
zically. 

‘*Tell me why Pierre did not come to- 
night,” she said, unwilling to risk another 
appeal. 

** Because I prevented it. There was 
really no good reason for it, He asked 
leave of absence, to which he was fairly 
entitled; but he was unwilling to tell me 
why he wished to come ashore, so I re- 
fused him. He was angry, but repressed 
his wrath. Half an hour later I discov- 
ered that he had stolen a boat and started 
for shore without my permission. Man- 
ning another boat I followed, overtaking 
him just as he landed. Then he put aside 
all pride, and privately told me his sweet- 
heart was waiting for him here, and that 
peril would befall her if he was prevented 
coming to her. I ordered the men to wait 
on the beach for me, had him detained a 
prisoner, and came here myself. That is 
all there is of jit. Of course I exceeded 
my just prerogatives in preventing his 
coming here, but for all that he would get 
no appeal from it but for you. Now, my 
child, I will go and send him to you. 
Good-night, little one.” 

Before she could utter a sound, he had 
rushed away. The impulsive Jewess sank 
upon her knees and prayed long and fer- 
vently for her benefactor. No good was 
too great to be wished for him. 

Slowly the moon broke through the 
clouds, the great white moon of the West 
African coast, transforming the desert, 
apparently, into an unreality as weird and 
vague as the low-hanging sky. 

Twenty minutes had passed since the 
departure of the officer. To the impatient 
girl it seemed an age. Still, all abouther, 
there was only silence—the utter, almost 
terrifying silence of the deserts of the 
Dark Continent, such silence as is encoun- 
tered in no other known land. Hark! 
there was a hurried tread in the sand. 
The sound came from toward the sea. A 
man was running toward her. 

‘** Pierre, my Pierre!” 

** At last, my darling!” 

Fast in each other’s arms once more, 
everything was forgotten but the great 
bliss of life and the still greater bliss of 
perfect love between maid and man. 


‘* But, my darling, we must not linger- 


here,” observed Pierre, after a moment. 
‘* We are beset by three dangers: that of 
losing the caravan, of being found by em- 
issaries of your uncle, of my being fol- 
lowed and betrayed by some overcurious 
shipmate. We must go at once.” 

‘* And you are really safe—the officer 
truly kept his word?” she murmured, as if 
still half fearing it was alla dream. 

‘““Yes. He always keeps his word, once 
it.is given. How did you win him over?” 

‘*T—I do not know. Love didit. Ican 
only remember that in all my heart and 
soul there was darkness—just that and 
nothing else; for I thought that all was 
lost, what he vaid frightened me so. 
Then, as the sun sometimes breaks through 
storm clouds, the pain went and peace 
came, and I knew he would help us.” 

‘“My darling, my poor darling,” said 
Pierre, clasping her more closely, the 
blue in his large eyes growing deeper, but 
misty. ‘‘It was a terrible ordeal for you, 
but it is all thatsaved us. Until now the 
lieutenant has been my enemy. He seemed 
to hateme the moment I first stepped on 
board his ship. But you have won him 
over. Just now, when he bade me adieu, 


he compelled me to take his purse. It is 
full of gold.” 
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** We shall not needit. We have the 
pearls,” she answered, touching her 
throat. 

**1 know; but he had done so much for 
us I could not offend him.” And then 
with alittle laugh he added: ‘‘ He sent 
you a message, too. He wished me to say 
that you were the first woman he ever 
kept a tryst with who failed to kiss him 
‘ good-night.’ You might have done 
that.” 

** And-I would, but the moment he 
promised your safety he ran away, giving 
me no chance to even thank him.” Fac- 
ing about, she pressed her fingers to her 
lips and waved them seaward. ‘I kiss 
my soul to him, now,” she said, fervently. 

The city of St. Louis, a wilderness of 
ruins of ancient Moorish architecture, was 
a mile away, to the southward. Toward 
this they now pressed forward. 

Half an hour after they left the baobab, 
a solitary hyena approached it. Sniffing 
about, he finally discovered something 
which was partly hidden in the sand. It 
was a little soft bag, made of tanned ante- 
lope skin. Setting his paws on one end 
of it, he caught the other in his teeth and 
rended it. A quantity of small white glob- 
ules, glistening in the moonlight as ihey 
rattled merrily together,fell out in the sand. 
The hyena smelled of them, then disdain- 
fully turned to the bag again, which he 
chewed and swallowed. Sitting upon his 
haunches, dog-like, he surveyed the land- 
scape, reflectively. But his reflections 
were cut short. The night-bird in the 
branches overhead, which had maintain- 
ed silence from the coming of the officer 
to the departure of Pierre and his sweet- 
heart, apparently came to the conclusion 
that a hyena was an insignificant actor, 
in comparison with those who had imme- 
diately preceded him in the little drama 
under the baobab, so uttering harsh cries 
which sounded like discordant laughter, 
he arose into the air and flapped his 
great wings noisily and _ viciously. 
With a snarl of terror the hyena made 
a plunge head-foremost into the sand. 
Gathering himself quickly he ambled off 
toward the cemetery, growling, and with 
bristling back. In some way he had cut 
his foot in the scramble, so he left a trail 
of blood after him in the white sand. 

The chaplain of the Fort, who had 
already been told by Pierre of his troth- 
plight with the Jewess, read the sweet 
service which made the twain one, with- 
out asking any perplexing questions. 

‘*Let me pay him with a pearl,” whis- 
pered the newly made wife. 

‘**He would rather have money,” said 
Pierre. “I wiil give him acoin out of 
the lieutenant’s purse.” 

The chaplain eyed the purse curiously. 
He had seen it before in the possession of 
another man. 

When the bride and groom went out of 
the Fort a man followed them. 

Just outside the city, to the eastward, 
Sheik Iskaar was musterivg his delin- 
quent caravan. In two hours they were 
to start for Fez. The goods were all 

loaded; but many of the passengers were 
still in the old dismantled town, seeming- 
ly bent on waiting as long as possible be- 
fore making the long plunge into the 
desert. The sheik was anxious to go, but 
still more anxious was he to be paid the 
fees for transport, promised him by his 
intending passengers. Most of all did he 
feel solivitude about Bereka, the niece of 
Elakim, the Tangier merchant. 

Bereka had told Sheik Iskaar that she 
wanted safe conduct for herself and the 
man she was to marry from St. Luuis to 
Fez. She feared pursuit from the serv- 
ants of her uncle, who was ill in St, 
Louis. At first the sheik had shaken 
his head; but when Bereka gave him three 
pearls of rare value, promising him as 
many more the night of their departure, 
and still another three when they reached 
Fez, his scruples as to the wickedness of 
aiding the rebellion of children against 
their superiors were somewhat allayed. 
He would not only take them to Fez, but 
would even defend them, with arms, if 
need be. He would make far more money 
out of these pearls than all the rest of his 
caravan would profit him. 

Pierre and Bereka were to have come 
to him that night at sunset. It was now 
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three hours past sunset, and still they had 
not appeared. Were they in trouble al- 
ready? Ifso, he must rescue them, The 
pearls must not be lost. 

While Pierre and his wife were on the 
way from the Fort to the sheik, four 
men were examining queer stains in the 
sand, which led northward from the 
cemetery. They were soldiers, spahis, 
who belonged to the St. Louis post. They 
were reckless, and had come to the 
cemetery out of bravado, to show their 
black comrades that they were above super- 
stition, and not afraid of the dead. 

But the solemnity of the place sobered 
them when they got there, and they did 
not enter it and go to bed on the tombs, as 
they had proposed doing. In fact, they 
felt a little foolish about having come 
there at all, and were casting about in 
their minds for some excuse for going 
away which would not seem cowardly. 
It was this discomfiture which attracted 
their bleared eyes to the sand. It was 
marked with a long line of stains, which 
ran northward into the desert. They 
were blood stains. Somebody had been 
killed and robbed. Who? Where? Out 
across the desert a little way, to be sure. 
It was true that the stains ran into the 
cemetery as well as out of it; but their be- 
fuddled heads were in no condition to 
grasp more than one idea at a time. 
Then, too, away from the cemetery was to 
them the only congenial direction. So 
they followed it. 

In direct line with the trail of blood, at 
a distance of about half a mile, they could 
distinguish'a giant baobab. Probably the 
murder had taken place there. This con- 
clusion once arrived at, they hastened 
forward more rapidly than ever. 

Sheik Iskaar was in the midst of his 
men, who were swearing lustily at the 
camels, when a man and woman ap- 
proached. 

The sheik saluted Bereka gravely. 

‘** And this Frank is your husband?” he 
asked. 

* Certainly.” 

‘** Have you got the pearls?” 

** Yes,” was the woman’s impatient 
answer. ‘‘Of course I have them. Do 
you think I would leave them behind me?” 

‘* Give me new the three I was to have 
had at sunset, and I will put you both in 
a place of safety, protecting you as if you 
were my own children. This I do for the 
niece of Elakim, the merchant.” 

The eyes of Bereka twinkled. 

‘*Say, rather, that you do it for the 
pearls,” she observed. 

‘*For both,” returned the sheik, gran- 
diloquently—‘‘for both. For the pearls, 
of course, since no man works without his 
hire; but most of all do I do it because of 
your illustrious rank. Give me the 
pearls.” 

Bereka put her hand inside her bodice; 
but the little bag she had carried there for 
half a year was gone. She plunged her 
hand about within her garments wildly, 
but it only came in contact with her 
dainty flesh. No bag was there. With 
blanched face she stared first at her hus- 
band, and then at the sheik. Her lips 
parted, but her throat was so dry that no 
sound came through them. 

** Well, the pearls,” said the sheik, 
putting out his hand impatiently. ‘‘ Give 
me the pearls.” 

‘*T have lost them,” gasped Bereka. 

‘Then you stay in St. Louis,” said the 
Sheik, coldly. 

**No, no—we cannot stay here. Give 
us safe conduct to Fez and I will borrow 
their equivalent for you there,” entreated 
the girl. 

** We should have trouble in agreeing on 
that equivalent. If your pearls are lost, 
bestir yourself and find them. Do not 
stand here gazing at me; that will not 
restore them.” » 

While they were speaking a soldier 
came up behind them and stood near 
enough at hand to hear all that was said. 
When Bereka and Pierre turned away 
from Sheik Iskaar and started back to 
the town, the soldier spy slunk aside till 

they were several yards on their way, 
when he again set out after them. But 


he, too, was followed; for the sheik saw 
him, guessed that something was wrong 
and decided to protect the newly wedded 


pair, if possible, since their safety meant six 
more pearls for him—unless they were 
hopelessly lost. So the sheik armed 
himself, took five armed men with him, 
and went on toward St. Louis, well in the 
rear of the others. 

Pierre and his wife moved slowly; for 
they were seeking the lost bag, along the 
course they had just traversed from the 
town. They said but little to each other. 
It was a time too full of direful possi- 
bilities for much speech. 

Bereka was nearly crazed; for toher it 

was as if she had destroyed her husband 
as well as the jewels. 
The chaplain at the Fort was in a state 
of great perturbation. He had sent one 
man after Pierre and Bereka, and several 
men throughout the town, among the cus- 
tomary haunts of the lieutenant, in pur- 
suit of him. An hour had already elapsed 
and there was no word yet from either. . 
Surely he had been remiss in his duty. 
He should have detained Pierre when he 
saw the purse, without taking any chances. 
How the soldier could have obtained law- 
ful possession of the lieutenant’s purse the 
chaplain could not understand—particu- 
larly when that same officer so bitterly 
hated Pierre. Whatif there had been a 
worse crime than theft committed? What 
if Pierre had killed the lieutenant? 
Shaken wholly out of the possession of 
his self-control, by this awful possibility, 
the chaplain rushed out of his quarters to 
lay the case before his superior officer. 

Hardly had he gone when Pierre and 

Bereka entered the room he had just for- 
saken, to see if the lost pearls were there. 
Finding no one to answer their inquiries, 
they decided that it would be a waste of 
time to wait; so they hurried out, turning 
their faces toward the baobab in the des- 
ert, between which and themselves, they 
were now convinced their jewels lay. 
On their way out of the chaplain’s quar- 
ters they nearly fell over the soldier who 
had followed them to and from the 
sheik’s. But a little way from the fort 
they met the sheik himself and his five 
attendants. Learning from him that a 
spy was set on their movements, they at 
once came to the conclusion that Bereka’s 
uncle was acting in collusion with the 
chaplain who had betrayed them, despite 
his promised loyalty. Evidently they 
were in a position of more danger than 
they had presumed. They gazed out 
across the desert to the baobab with many 
misgivings. On being informed that 
that was the next course of search for the 
pearls, Sheik Iskaar volunteered to 
accompany them with his men. This 
offer they gladly accepted. 

When half the distance between the 
town and the baobab was covered the 
sheik saw men under the tree. They 
appeared to be in the midst of a melée. 
This added still further to the fears of 
Bereka and Pierre. What if some of the 
latter’s shipmates were there, in the midst 
of acarousal? It would bring imprison- 
ment, perhaps death, upon their good 
friend the lieutenant, besides what would 
befall Pierre. But they could not stop— 
or not unless the pearls were found before 
they got there; for without the lost jewels 
they, too, would anyway come to a 
violent end in St. Louis. Whatever came 
of it they must press forward. "When 
the chaplain had confided his fears to the 
commandant of the Fort, that august per- 
sonage, more willing to believe evil than 
good of every person but himself, at once 
settled it in his own mind that Pierre had 
notonly robbed but murdered the lieuten- 
ant. How else was it that the young 
officer was not to be found among the 
dusky sirens of St. Louis, where all his 
time and most of his money was spent? 

Fifteen minutes after the departure of 
Pierre, Bereka and their escort from the 
Fort, a captain and a score of men were 
sent after them, with the understanding 
that they were to bring Pierre back with 
them, living or dead. 

Then the chaplain felt easier. He had 
taken precautions for the apprehension of 
a certain thief, a probable murderer. - He 
had cleared his conscience and doubled 
the degree of esteem in which his com- 
mandant had formerly held him, He 
now had but one anxiety—the fear that 





Pierre might elude his pursuers. 





Following the course of the blood-trail 
had taken the soldiers to the baobab, 
as they had expected. But no dead 
body was there, so they were disap- 
pointed. It was a quiet place tho, and they 
would lie down there and sleep till morn- 
ing. Then they would go back to the 
cemetery, approaching the town from 
that quarter. They could boast that they 
had spent the night in the cemetery, after 
all,and pass as heroes with their black com- 
rades, who would never be any the wiser 
for it. 

Then one of them clutched up a handful 
of sand to throw at a companion who had 
played a trick on him; and he noticed that 
with the sand he had also gathered up 
something which was not sand. Closely 
inspecting the contents of his hand he 
discovered a number of white objects, 
smaller and rounder than peas, which 
glistened in the moonlight with soft, 
bewildering luster. 

For amomenthe had an idea that his 
fancy was playing pranks with him. 

But no—those things were—why, they 
were pearls! In his hand were half a dozen 
pearls—of the very finest quality, at 
that. Rising upon his knees, he began 
searching in the sand for fellows to his 
find. Plenty of them were there to re- 
ward him. In less than five minutes he 
had picked up more than a hundred fine, 
large pearls—sufficient in value to start 
another Bank of France. 

Soon his comrades saw him fumbling in 
the sandand demanded an explanation. 
And then in the frenzy of gain they 
threatened him with force if he did not 
instantly make an even division with 
them. 

A fight followed. The finder of the 
pearls would have fallen prey to the 
fury of his comrades, but for the op- 
portune arrival of Sheik Iskaar and his 
party. 

‘*Hold! you brute Franks,” commanded 
the sheik. ‘‘Three on one is cowardice, 
only worthy of white-skins. Stop your 
brawl, or by the Prophet my men will fire 
on you.” 

The men stoped fighting, attempting to 
justify themselves to the newcomers ; but 
they all talked at once, so nothing was 
understood. Presently the eyes of Bereka 
distinguished a familiar object on the 
ground. She caught it up eagerly. It was 
apearl, , 

** Look! she cried, excitedly; ‘here is 
one of them now.” 

** Yes,” responded a soldier, taking ad- 
vantage of a brief silence; ‘‘that is what 
the trouble is about. Yves found a pocket- 
ful of pearls and refused to divide with 
us.” 

‘*But,” expostulated Pierre, ‘‘ they do 
not belong to Yves, they are mine.” 

‘“*Yours! you vagabond,” retorted the 
soldier, in derision. ‘‘Hear him, com- 
rades, listen to this boaster. Only the 
other day he was begging tobacco of us, 
and now he owns pearls—the pearls we, 
ourselves, only just found. Ha! ha! ha!” 

““They are his, nevertheless,” said the 
sheik, “‘ or his wife’s, which is the same 
thing, since the husband owns the wife. 
She lost them here to-night. That is why 
we are here now. Give them up, and be 
rewarded, not only of Allah, but by these 
Franks as well.” 

The soldiers looked at each other in 
amazement. 

“If you get the pearls, old graybeard, 
you will fight for them,” said the one who 
had been spokesman, all along. 

“Tt will be a short fight,” answered the 
sheik. ‘‘Men, aim your guns at these 
dogs, and shoot to kill.” 

The guns were leveled before the sol- 
diers could offer a remonstrance. Already 
dusky fingers were pulling on the trig- 
gers. 

‘*In the name of France, hold!” thun- 
dered a voice, directly back of the sheik. 
The captain and twenty sent by the com- 
mandant of the fort, were at hand. 

‘* What are you doing here, scum of the 
desert?” demanded the captain. 

“‘Trying to rescue the goods of honest 
people from thieves. With which side do 
you array yourselves?” 

‘‘Of what color are the thieves?” 

* All are of one color, your own. These 





are the property of this honest soldier and 


his wife. We demanded them and were 
refused. Then we threatened the penalty 
which usually befalls thieves. Then you 
came.” 

‘** And it is well I did! This ‘ honest sol- 
dier,’ as you call the marine you are pro- 
tecting, is a thief himself, and a murderer 
as well, The purse of his lieutenant, whom 
he has killed, is in his possession now.” 

** It is a lie!” cried Pierre. 

‘‘What? You dare apply that epithet 
to me, your superior officer!” exclaimed 
the captain. 

“‘T call any man a liar who says I have 
either robbed or murdered my lieutenant,” 
returned Pierre, stoutly. ‘‘1 have his 
purse, it is true; for he gave it to me. 
But he is alive and well; for my wife and 
I saw him here, under this very tree, not 
more than two hours ago.” 

‘“‘Then they both had a hand in the 
murder,” put in one of the soldiers who 
had been in the fight over the pearls; 
‘* for we came here along a trail of blood 
which leads to the cemetery. Up there 
you will find the dead body of the lieuten- 
ant. 

** Men, seize that guilty wretch, and the 
woman, too. Bind their arms and bring 
them along to the Fort. As for this Arab 
and his fellow-thieves, we are obliged by 
law to let them go. We have no rights of 
arrest over them, so long as they do us no 
actual violence.” 

But the “‘ Arab and his fellow-thieves” 
had views of their own in the matter. 
Those pearls should not be lost. without a 
struggle, great as the odds were. 

The captain suddenly found the muzzles 
of three Arab muskets covering his heart 
from three different points. 
‘*Countermand that order instantly, or 
my men will kill you,” commanded Sheik 
Iskaar. He was obeyed. 

‘* Now,” said the sheik, ‘‘let some of 
your men go up to the cemetery and see 
if the dead body of the lieutenant is there. 
The balance of your party my men will 
watch, shooting you the instant one of 
them stirs. I will now disarm them.” 

As soon as the soldiers were deprived of 
their guns and pistols, three of them were 
sent to the cemetery. 

‘* Now order those having pearls to hand 
them to the lady they belong to.” 

The captain was boiling with rage and 
hatred, but there was nothing to be con- 
sidered openly but obedience. Like most 
bullies, the captain took no risks when at 
a disadvantage. 

Bereka soon had her precious pearls 
again. She was about handing some of 
them to the sheik, when it was observed 
that a horseman was rapidly approaching 
the party from the direction of the town. 
Sheik Iskaar awaited the newcomer, 
musket in hand, but without a sign of 
emotion. 

One minute, half a minute more, and 
the lieutenant, himself, was among them, 
nearly as breathless as the horse he had 
ridden there. He had heard of the sus- 
picion against Pierre and had come to 
prevent a catastrophe—well knowing the 
serious position which any mishap to 
Pierre might put all three in, Bereka, her 
husband and himself. 

A few words from him set everything 
right. 

‘* Pierre is just married,” he said. ‘‘The 
purse was my wedding gift. They will 
not return to the shi p till Pierre’s leave of 
absence expires, which will be several 
days yet. The sheik is a friend of 
Pierre’s wife, and, naturally, came to her 
defense. Ido not see how he could have 
done any differently, under the circum- 
stances.” ‘ 

ENGLEWOOD, N, J. 
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PEBBLES. 


‘*WomAN feels where man thinks.’ 
Yes, and that’s what makes the man pre- 
maturely baid.—Richmond Recorder. 





....The Washington Star calls attention 
to the geometrical fact that a man cannot 
make a square meal off a pie.—The Worces- 
ter Evening Gazette. 


.... We have noticed that no matter where 
a@ man has a pain he is always satisfied that 
he would be very brave and patient if it was 





wolves of Allah have some pearls which 





only somewhere else,—Rochester Post, 











' scrupulous to jeopardize success.’ 
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....-Chicago Man: ‘IT understand that you 
have said that I was not honest in my busi- 
ness affairs?” ‘Boston Man: “A mistake, 
sir. Isimply said you were not sufficiently 
Chica- 
go Man: ** Then I have been misinformed. 
I beg your pardon, sir.’’—Texas Siftings. 


..-. Messenger: “‘A reporter desires to inter- 
view the Herr Baron!’ Ambassador: “ Did 
you tell him that lam hoarse?”” Messenger: 
“Yes, sir; but he says that he desires to ask 
questions only, whereupon the Herr Baron 
need only to nod or shake his head!” Am- 
bassador: ‘‘ Well, tell him then that I have 
a stiff neck.”—Fliegende Buitter. 


....“* You see, Mrs, Oilriz,’’ said the suave 
young man, “they called them ‘Canaan- 
ites’ because they came from Canaan.” 
“Oh, I understand,” said the old lady, affa- 
bly. “‘There’s something that Mr. Oilriz 
knowed and I didn’t.” “Indeed?” ‘“ Yes. 
He had heard that you spent several years 
in Paris, and he spoke of you or as 
‘a Parisite.’’’—Judge. 


..It is told that one day during the War 
a'squad of Confederates, wearing captured 
blue overcoats, rode up to a house in Ten- 
nessee and greeted the owner with, “ Well, 
old man, what are you, Rebor Yank?” 
Puzzled by the blue coats and gray trousers, 
and not knowing to which army his visitors 
belonged, Old Caution answered: ‘“ Well, 
gentlemen, I’m nothin’, and very little of 
that.””—Tennessee Terror. 


.... Little Millie’s Papa and Grandpapa 
were Republican; and, as election drew near, 
they spoke of their opponents with ever- 
increasing warmth, never heeding Millie’s 
attentive ears and wondering eyes. One 
night, however, as the little maid was pre- 
paring for bed, she cast a fearful glance 
across the room, and whispered in a fright- 
ened little voice: ‘‘Oh, Mamma, I’m afraid 
to go to bed. I’m afraid there’s a Democrat 
in the closet.””—Organizer. 


....The editor of a college paper says that 
a famous college president, a clergyman, 
was addressing the students in the chapel 
at the beginning of the college year. ‘It 
is,” he said in conclusion, ‘‘a matter of 
congratulation to all the friends of. the 
college that this year opens with the larg- 
est freshmen class in its history.”” And 
then, without any pause, he turned to the 
lesson for the day, the third Psalm, and be- 
gan to read ina voice of thunder: “ Lord, 
how are they increased that trouble me!’’ 
—Exchange. 


.. Little Edith had the habit of eating 
out the soft part of her bread and tucking 
the crust under the edge of her plate. Her 
mother had frequently reproved Edith for 
this reprehensible practice, but it appeared 
to have no lasting effect. The other even- 
ing Edith was detected at her old trick. 
Said her mother: ‘ Edith, how often have 
I told youabout leaving yourcrusts? There 
may come a day when you'll be glad to get 
them.” ‘Yes, Mamma,” replied Edith, 
with a demure, whimsical countenance, 
“that’s what I’m saving ’em for.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


.. Three pupils of the Marseilles School 
of Art were chatting together in the Canne- 
biére. Said one of them: ‘‘ Look here, my 
friend, the other day I painted a little deal 
board in imitation of marble with such ac- 
curacy that, on being thrown ifto the wa- 
ter, it immediately sank to the bottom.” 
“Faugh!’ said another. “ Yesterday I 
hung my thermometer on the easel support- 
ing my view of the Polar Regions. It fell 
at once twenty degrees below freezing- 
point.”” ‘*‘All that is nothing,” remarked 
the third, in conclusion. ‘‘ My portrait of 
the Marquis de la Camargue is so lifelike 
that it requires to be shave! twice a week.”’ 
—Le Masque de Fer. 


..The editor of one of the New York 
magazines not long ago wrote to the Hon. 
William M. Evarts, asking whether that 
famous lawyer and statesman would not 
contribute something from his pen to his 
periodical. Not many days thereafter Mr. 
Evarts had some friends at dinner, and a 
tempting dish was an unusually sweet ham 
from one of the pigs raised on the great 
lawyer’s own farm in Vermont. As the 
statesman was carving the product of his 
farm, he suddenly stopped, and, surveying 
an unusually tempting slice on the end of 
his fork, he turned to a friend on the right 
and dryly remarked: ‘‘By the way, the 
editor of the —— wrote me a few days ago 
asking me to send him ‘a contribution from 
my pen.’ I wonder how this would do.” 
And the busy editor, scratching away in 
New York, little knew of the merriment 
at his expense around ex-Secretary Evarts’s 
table that evening,—The Evening Post, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








TRIANGLE. 
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Reading down on the left: A umes 
quality. 

‘Reading down on the right: The way to 
work this quality. 

‘Across: 1, A consonant; 2, a suffix used 
in a passive sense to denote the object of 
an action; 3,a fluid; 4, vehicles; 5, a town 
of Hungary; 6, a rich silk; 7, difficult; 8, a 
bird; 9, a complicated plot; 10, pastime: 


E. C. H. 
HOUR GLASS, 
ee ee eH He HH 
+ *# * # % & # 
** 2 &© & & 
* * # 
* 

** & 
ee * & % 
ee ee He H 
oe ee eR HHH 


Across: 1, Strong desire; 2, a month; 3, 
given up at last; 4, a fairy; 5, a consonant; 
6, part of the astronomical bull; 7, a large 
window; 8, unaffected; 9, gracefully. 

The right-hand diagonal, a rude tone; the 
left-hand, with hope. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 14TH. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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ALPHABET ANTICS. 
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against imi- 
tations 
of 


Peart- 

ine. 
When 
they are 
not danger- 
ous, they are 
worthless. They are 
usually both. Pearline does 
what nothing else can. It 
saves labor in washing, and 
insures safety to what is 
washed. It is cheap, thorough, 
and’ reliable. Nothing else 
will ‘‘do as well ;” it is just as 


well to have nothing else. 
Never peddied. 264 JAMES PYLE,N.Y. 
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LAMP PUZZLE. 
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ST. ANDREW’S CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 
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BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 
For the Babies 


HUNTER MoGuIRE, M.D., LL.D., late Professor of 
Surgery, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 


“For some time Phave been using Buffale Lithia 
Water inthe preparation of ARTIFICIAL FOOD FoR 
INFANTS. Cow’s milk is the substitute usually re- 
sorted to when the mother is not able to suckle her 
child and it is impossible to get a wet nurse. One 
serious objection, along with many others, to cow’s milk, 
is its ActpITY. Human milk is always alkaline, but 
cow’s milk, except when the unimal is fed entirely on 
grass, is almost always acid. This is the principal 
reason why the milk of cows disagrees with many 
babies, and lime water is often added to this milk to 
correct the acidity. I believe the long-continued use of 
lime water is hurtful to digestion; and last summer 
when I was feeding two of my own children on cow’s 
milk, and found the nurse adding lime water to pre- 
vent colic and intestinal derangement, which the food 
otherwise produced, I directed her to use No. 2 Buf- 
falo Lithia Water in preparing the food, with im- 
mediate and continued good results. The water was 
added until the milk lost its acidity and was neutral 
or alkaline.” 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bot- 
tles, $5, f. o. b. here, or at all Druggists. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


32-Page Illustrated Pamphlet sent Free. 





Uric Acid mastered at last by 
@ BEAR LITHIA WATER. No more 
= out “, ise 


Dr. L. a. 
se ay -, says: ** I improve 
E ly ed the use of this valuable 
pap and am recommending it to 
a tients.”? ae M. C. P: 

f tered) 5 - 33d St., N. ¥., says: ‘* There 
Is no doubt ‘about it, the. BEAR LITHIA ‘WATER ee Ue acid 
fo; . lam an advocate for its use in the Uric Acid 











Extract of BEEF. 


ALL coop ¢ COOKS 
The cot Round. 
fas ‘OW Wlag ise Cy» Chicago. 
EXTRACT in houpsend ces. Mailed free. 


< fragrance. 
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kerchief. 
are judges of their quality too. 





= sweetness. 


7 of their make-up: Flower 





occars.’ 
thority Car B Mineral Itisa positive ome >for Kidney 
Send for 


ubles. — let. 
OFFICE 2945 BRO. jAY. NEW YORK. 










MAGNOLIA E METAL 


IN 
Eight Leading Gararmmentin 
Best Anti-Friction Metal for 
Dynamo. Bolling-Mill High- 
Speed Engine,Saw-Mill, Cot- 
— -Mill, and al 
rings. Mag- 
nolia Anti-Friction 
Metal Co., 
Owners and sole Manu- 
acture rs. 


74 Cortlandt St.. New York. 
Chicage Office. 41 Traders Building. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 








For Catalogue & Prices ot “ Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms. 
etc., write HARTMAN M'F’G. CO., Beaver Falls, Pena 








PERFUMES. 


OME PERFUMES, having attract- 
ive labels, are very pretty, but like 
the tulip, buttercup and daisy, have no 


Others, more substantial, 


; have sufficient odor, but, like ragweed 


- and fennel, are signally wanting in 
SS 


Still others, with novel 
and harmonious names, are advertised 
in very choice language, and with be- 
coming modesty too. In these the Per- 
fume is all that is wanting in the poetry 
materials 
are required in great abundance to 
make good Perfumery, and the finished 
article should give off volumes of fra- 


grance when exposed upon the hand- 


The best combinations of odors are well known, and consumers 


The principal ones are: White Rose, Jockey Club, White Lilac, Lily of 


the Valley, Heliotrope, Wild Lotus, New-Mown Hay, Violet, Sweet Briar and 


Ylang Ylang. There are many brands of these odors in the market. 


Pur- 


chasers should see that our name is on every bottle. 


If not obtainable at your druggist’s, we will send by mail a one-ounce 


bottle of either of the above odors on receipt of 50 cents. 


C. A. MANN & CO,, 48 Murray St., New York. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
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BEST PCLISH IN THE WORLD. 





HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TORS. 


ARE YOU 
GOING TO PAINT? 


USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 


IT Is 


THE BEST 


AND IS 
GUARANTEED. 


READY FOR USE! 

More economical than Lead and Oil, tg 9 better, 
and is far more durable. We guaran’ ¢ 
will prove satisfactory to we urchaser when ‘applied 

e 
hen the pat 








our 


‘Send -- sample card and testimonials to 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 





Sheet Metal Shingles 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted; and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 





To oa, Every, oe ete of Heuse, Barn 
Public Building Covering. 


National Sheet Metal Roofing, 


No. 9 Cliff St.. New Vork. 


HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Yo 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
lar by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity 

ll the latest improvements — been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.’ 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in A in Advance. 




















One Month $U.30 30 | Tr oYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.5 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions. in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made bien 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 
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Weehly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, April 14th, 1892.] 











EATS: 
r Ib 
Pickled Bhooniees per ae a 5K@ 55% 
Smoked meats, ic. over pickled. 


BUTTER. 





CHEESE. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. =. 1 per 100 Ibs 








“ fio. i “ 

Straw, Bye, per 100 me. 

* Wheat “ ° 

EGGS. 

State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. 1954@14 
Western, ROMS ers sou csncseseaden 18440134 
Soutners. sctgddncced Ni groswous visas cesees pues 

OK. TAD, knsiin vosnnconesctncs eonetahbuod 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. ae fan 





lohous. Ribs. and over, per pair awaed 35 @45 


Pete eeeeeres 


























Corgis. wente and Pen sbi bectenchuasaewen — @1 
Western..... Véneesbevatheehaamans RwO15 
MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, 
ee eae os Perse 25 @St 70 
- common to medi- 
um, per 100 Ibs. 32% @42 
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(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 


THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY: ITS 
HISTORY AND PROSPECTS. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 
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THE remarkable contrast between our 
mental and industrial activity, as a nation, 
and the slowness of our receptivity when 
certain facts of material importance are 
concerned, cannot be better shown than by 
a brief glance at our position on the sugar 
question. 

The amount paid out by the United States 
for sugar has been steadily the largest sin- 
gle item in our whole list of imports, and 
has alone constantly turned the balance 
of trade against us so far as the products 
of agriculture are concerned. 

We have all along appeared to be aware 
of this flaw in our agricultural economy, 
and there has always been a theory that we 
were possessed of an infant, but growing 
sugar industry which, by careful fostering, 
would ultimately grow to such importance 
as to furnish an ample home supply. 

The territory to which we looked thus 
hopefully consisted of a limited area of allu- 
vial lands in Southern Louisiana, a more 
limited tract upon the Brazos in Texas, and 
another and still smaller area in Florida. 
Because of natural limitations, the culti- 
vation of sugar could not be very greatly 
extended in any of this territory; the whole 
of it could not by any possibility supply our 
own needs. 

Besides encouraging the producers of cane 
sugar by a high protective tariff, the Gov- 
ernment began many years ago a series of 
comprehensive experiments in the manu- 
facture of sugar from sorghum. This, not 
because sorghum was anywhere in the 
world an important factor in producing the 
sugar supply, but because a very large por- 
tion of our territory was admirably adapted 
to the growth of the sorghum cane, and it 
was hoped that experimentation would 
show that sugar could be profitably manut- 
factured from its juices, which were known 
to be rich in saccharine. Theupsand downs 
of this work are a matter of history; and I 
need only say here that while sorghum su- 
gar has been made at various factories it 
yet remains to be shown that this manufac- 
ture has been a commercial success. 

While we were experimenting with sor- 
ghum, and even before that work was begun 
here, other nations had taken up and car- 
ried to a successful issue the manufacture 
of sugar from beets. So well has that work 
been prosecuted that the world’s production 
of beet sugar now is almost, if not quite 
as large as the output of cane sugar. This 
may be in the nature of news to some who 
seem to think the whole question of manu- 
facturing beet sugar is yet in an experi- 
mental stage. 

It would be difficult to ascertain just 
when the theory that sugar could be made 
from beets was first promulgated; but it 
was in the closing years of the last century 
that the thing was actually first accom- 
plished. 

Germany and France were the pioneers in 
this enterprise. The first factories were 
established in Germany during the early 
part of the present century; but Napoleon, 
in the midst of his dreams of conquest 
found time to look to the industrial devel- 
opment of France, and perceiving the possi- 
ble importance of this new discovery issued 
a decree in March, 1811, providing for the 
direct encouragement of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry, and appropriatiug the sum of 1,000,- 
000 frances for its furtherance. This is a 
fact worthy of more tban passing notice, 
when we consider the opposition encoun- 
tered even now by our own Department of 
Agriculture, when money is wanted for its 
legitimate work. The above sum was very 
much larger to France at that time than 1t 
would be to us at present, yet it would 
probably be difficult to secure such an ap- 
propriation from Congress now for the fur- 
therance of beet-sugar experiments: 

The French Emperor did not stop with 
this single decree, but encouraged private 
manufacturers by exempting them from 
taxation, and caused schools to be estab- 
lished in connection with the plantations 
and factories where all matters pertain- 
ing to the industry should be made the 
subject. of careful study. Another point 
in this connection is worthy of note. The 
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pounds—a mere bagatelle beside the enor - 
mous quantity needed for our own present 
supply; yet even for that it was deemed 
wise to make such effort and outlay. The 
wisdom, of the policy was shown by the pro- 
duction in 1813 of nearly eight million 
pounds of sugar; and the industry would no 
doubt have become at once firmly estab- 
lished had it not been for the chaotic condi- 
tion into which France and her industries 
were thrown in the years immediately fol- 
lowing. 

It is hardly necessary now to follow the 
history of the industry in Europe further 
than to say that after encountering some 
vicissitudes it became generally established 
in France, Germany, Austria and Russia 
between the years 1830 and 1835. The above 
has served to show how rapidly it could be 
developed, even during its earliest experi- 
mental stages, and indicates what may be 
accomplished here, with our vastly wider 
resources, when we go at the matter in 
earnest. 

In the United States, also, experimenta- 
tion goes back further than many areaware. 
In 1830 the matter was undertaken by some 
Philadelphians; in 1888 a small factory was 
established in Massachusetts; in 1863 an 
enterprise of considerable magnitude was 
inaugurated at Chatsworth, Ill.; and with- 
in a few years thereafter attempts were 
made at Black Hawk and Fond du Lac, 
Wis. These were all unmitigated fail- 
ures, excepting the last. The causes that 
led to failure were: improper soils, drought, 
deluging rains, poor culture, improper ma- 
chinery, and, more than all else, lack of 
practical knowledge. The Fond du Lac 
enterprise was a limited success, some sugar 
having been produced at an apparent profit. 
Lack of capital, however, induced the aban- 
donment of this, and the owners removed 
to California and joined in the establish- 
ment of the large factory at Alvarado. 
This company has had a checkered career, 
and lost money steadily for some years, un- 
derwent two or three reorganizations, and 
finally, during the eighties, was reported to 
be earning handsome dividends. For the 
past three or four years this, and the great 
Spreckels factory at Watsonville, Cal., have 
been in successful operation, turning out a 
large amount of sugar, and without doubt 
proving a commercial success. During the 
same period several other factories have 
been established at different points in the 
Northwest, of which the one at Grand Is- 
land, Neb., seems most notable; while cer- 
tain of the sorgbum-sugar factories in 
Kansas have turned their attention to 
working beets. 

Having thus briefly traced the history of 
the industry, which may now be fairly 
said to have a secure start in the United 
States, let us look intoits possibilities 
and the methods that must be followed in 
order to insure success. 

I have already shown that we cannot ex- 

pect to produce vur own supply of cane 
sugar, because the area upon which it may 
be cultivated is limited. That we shall not 
be hampered by such limitation in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar is shown distinctly 
by a map before me, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which outlines,in a 
general way, the territory in which the 
beets may be successfully grown. Tempera- 
ture and rainfall exercise the most pro. 
nounced influence, not only on the yield of 
beets but on their saccharine qualities as 
well. A mean summer temperature of 70 
Fahr. for ninety days is necessary to proper- 
ly mature the beet, while a much higher 
temperature than this tends to diminish its 
strength. With this degree of warmth 
there should also be a minimum rainfall of 
two inches per month for the same period. 
The map in question, which may be ob- 
tained by applying to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has a tracing extending for one hun- 
dred miles on either side of a line marking 
the mean isotherm of 70° Fahr. for ten years 
for the three months of June, July and 
August. The territory embraced within 
its limits touches the Atlantic Coast be- 
tween 39° and 43° north latitude, and with 
considerable variation sweeps toward the 
northwest until near the western boundary 
of South Dakota; then turns abruptly to 
the southwest, crossing Nebraska, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, then across Arizona 
and northward again, embracing almost the 
whole of Utah, California and vur extreme 
Northwest. 

Some portions of this vast territory are,of 
course, unfitted for any cultivation from 
natural causes; but enough remains to put 
beyond question the matter of sufficient 
area. A large portion also lacks sufficient 
rainfall; but that defect can largely be rem _ 
edied by irrigation. Other climatic condi-_ 
tions being equal, irrigated lands in the 
arid regions might be expected to give the 
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period of maturing largely decreases the 
saccharine of the roots, , 


Within a few years past, great improve- 








* ments have been made in the processes of 


manufacturing cane sugar; and I am glad 
to say that the United States has led in 
their work. The manufacture of beet 
sugar has participated in the general im- 
provement of methods, and has passed far 
beyond the merely experimental stage, 
Present processes will, doubtless, be im- 
proved upon, but the present are sufficient- 
ly good to do their part in placing the in- 
dustry upon a firm commercial basis. 

Butin the selection of varieties and in 
methods of planting, cultivating, fertiliz- 
ing, harvesting and storing we have yet a 
great deal to learn. With the farmer alone 
now rests the question of making the indus- 
try a profitable one. As soon as the farmer 
has shown his ability to produce uniformly 
good crops of beets which shall contain a 
high per cent. of sugar, then capitalists will 
be very ready to join hands with him and 
provide the facilities for manufacture. Like 
many another thing which Nature gives us, 
the value of a sugar beet seems to be 
largely in inverse ratio to its size. 
Large beets are usually low in sugar con- 
tent, the proportion of water increasing 
with its size and weight. Beets that weigh 
from 4 to 1% pounds appear to give the 
best sugar yield; the form has also some- 
thing to do with it, roots which are elon- 
gated and tapering being preferred to those 
which have more of the turnip form. One 
reason for this is that such penetrate the 
soil more thoroughly and come into more 
complete contact with the nutritive ele- 
ments, moisture, etc. In Europe much 
attention has been given to the selection of 
of a type, and then to its improvement by 
careful selection and cultivation of the 
seed. The white Silesian beet at the be- 
ginning gave a product of 8 to 10 tons per 
acre, With a sugar content of 15 or 16 per 
cent. This has been improved by Vilmorin 
(now known as the white improved Vil- 
morin) until ithas yielded 18 to 20 tons per 
acre with a slightly increased sugar content. 

As we are yet dependent upon European 
growers for seed of the best varieties of 
sugar beets, it may not be out of place to 
mention here the most approved sorts. Be- 
sides the Vilmorin Improved, as above, 
there are the Klein-Wanzleben, Brabant, 
French Rich and the Imperial. Some of 
these produce a gross yield considerably 
larger than the Vilmorin, but are not so 
rich in saccharine. The matter of produc- 
ing sugar-beet seed is of first importance 
upon some of the great French seed farms, 
and the most careful and scientific cultiva- 
tion is given with a constant view to im- 
proving the quality. Many of the failures 
that have occurred here may be traced 
directly to the neglect of this important 
initial step—care in the selection of proper 
seed. 

In preparing the soil and in seeding itis 
necessary to know definitely what ore 
wishes to accomplish. We have seen that 
the desirable form is the long conical root. 
To enable this to grow properly there must 
be good depth of soil; otherwise the beet 
will project itself above the soil during 
growth, and the exposed portion will be 
lacking in sugar. Before seeding the 
ground should be brought to the finest pos- 
sible tilth in order to insure a good stand. 
The ground must also be very rich, but 
fresh stable manure containing undecom- 
posed organic matter must not be: applied, 
unless in the autumn when it can be plowed 
under and well rotted before seeding. In 
short, in all the work of beet culture the 
methods must be those of the garden rather 
than of the farm. If one is not prepared to 
give this detailed attention to the crop from 
start to finish he had better not enter 
upon it at all. The seeding of a small plot 
may be done by hand, but for any large area 
it will be more economical to use an ordi- 
nary garden seed drill. No very definite 
rule can be given regarding space. It must 
depend somewhat upon your method of cul- 
tivation. Ifa horse-cultivator is to be used 
the rows cannot well be closer than eigh- 
teen inches. The seed must be sown much 
more thickly in the row than the plants are 
to stand. As soon as they are well up they 
can be thinned to the proper distance by 
chopping out with a narrow hoe. If one 
plant is left e .ry six inches in the row, it 
would be quite enough if they grow to good 
size—say one pound each or upward. It is 
only fair to say, however, that such an av- 
erage has not been often obtained as yet by 
the growers in our own country. 

The exact method of cultivating the crop 
may differ with the soil, locality and ideas 
of the grower; but the principle of high 
eulture must be observed if profit is ex- 
pected. Poor land and poor cultivation 
will not only give a small tonnage of roots, 
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but will depreciate the sugar content. For 
that reason we may expect for the present 
to see the best success attained by men who 
have practiced in Europe the intensive 
methods of cultivation which we are but 
just beginning to understand here. 

The harvesting of the beets should be 
done as soon as they are wholly ripe, but 
not in the least before. This time can usu- 
ally be determined by the leaves turning 
yellow and falling. If harvested before 
fully ripe the entire possible quantity of 
sugar will not be developed. If left too 
long there will be, in most sections, danger 
from frost, which will again decrease the 
sugar as it does in cane. Quite a serious 
loss was occasioned in Nebraska the past 
season by this latter means. 

It is not often possible for a factory to 
work up the full crop between the time of 
ripening and the time when there would be 
danger from frost, and consequently they 
are topped and then buried in pits until 
they can be taken to the factory and worked 
up. When buried, it is essential that they 
be kept from freezing, on the one hand, and 
from overheating, on the other; and also 
from sprouting, wilting and rotting, as all 
these cause a loss of sugar. Hence it will 
be seen that it is desirable to work them as 
far as possible directly from the field. 

FRANELIN, O. 
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FARMS, HOMES AND MORTGAGES. 


THE first report of the Census Depart 
ment upon this subject, giving the statis- 
tics of farms, homes and mortgages for the 
State of Illinois, has Jately been published. 
The compilations have been made by Mr. 
John 8. Lord, Chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the State of Illincis, who is* 
well known to every one who is conversant 
with such matters for the thoroughness 
and integrity of his work. With him was 
associated Mr. George K. Holmes. If the 
work done in other States shall be as thor- 
ough and complete as in Illinois, the large 
census appropriation made for the purpose 
of investigating the subject of mortgages, 
especially upon farm lands, will have been 
fully justified. It will prove a fact of 
which a few persons were well aware, but 
which is wholly inconsistent with the com- 
mon conception of most people—namely, 
the farmer of the West is a creditor rather 
than a debtor, so far as mortgages upon 
farms are concerned. 

In this first report the statistics of acres 
in Illinois are kept separate from the data 
of town and city lots. The mortgages upon 
acres are dealt with as being synonymous 
with the mortgages upon farms. Dealing 
with the subject in round figures it would 
appear that in ten years, from 1880 to 1890, 
612,000 mortgages were executed, covering 
the sum of $870,000,000 on farms and lots 
alike. More than half of the mortgages 
thus executed had been paid on the Ist of 
January, 1890. The number outstanding at 
that date on farms and lots was 297,000; and 
the debt had been reduced from $870,000,000, 
representing the mortgages executed (others 
on record previously not computed) to $384,- 
000,000 outstanding in all, January 1st, 1890. 
But what is most interesting and satisfac- 
tory in this analysis is the evidence that 
the majority of the Illinois farmers were 
wholly free from any mortgage of any 
kind upon any part of their land in 1890 

On the Ist of January, 1890, the outstand- 
ing debt secured by mortgage on Illinois 
farms amounted to $165,289,112; only 30.78 


What is ? 
Compound 
Oxygen 


A modern medical agent with air for its base. 
This is greatly enriched with Oxygen, the life giving 
and sustaining element of air, Phen the whole is 
magnetized. inally these subtle elements are so 

and d that they may be trans- 
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ow what will this do? In the light of 23 years 

of wide and widening experience, we say brief oa 

relieve and cure an incredible number of physical 

ills. Colds, Catarrh and Consumption; Asthma, 

Neuralgia and Rheur ; Dyspepsia, Debility 

and Nervous Prostration are among the more num- 
erous and important. 

Over 60,000 carefully recorded cases are in our 
office and at your disposal, or a book of 200 pages 
is yours for the asking. 

¢ have proof for those who doubt, and relief for 
those who suffer, Will you have it? Address 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch St. PHILADELPHIA, 


FERINITE. 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. Can be applied by 
any one. Two coats on wood prod a 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural woods. 
Durable, economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wood finished with FERINITE to 


SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. ¥ 
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per cent. of the taxed or acres assessed were 
represented the number of mortgages 
upon acres, In other words, more than 
two-thirds of the farm lands of Illinois are 
free from a mortgage. e average 
amount of debt in force on each mortgaged 
acre was $15.50. The average value of each 
mortgaged acre was $35.95. The per cent. of 
the mortgage was only 43.13 per cent. of the 
true value of the farm mortgaged. The 
average mortgage on each farm was $1,293, 
secured on an average of eighty-three acres. 

What is the conclusion? [s it not that 
the farmer of IWinois is a lender or invest- 
or of mo rather than a borrower; a 
creditor, a debtor? 

These facts correspond to the facts devel- 
oped in 1887,in Michigan, by A. H. Heath, 
who was then the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. His figures covered 58 per 
cent of all the farms in Michigan. At 
that time in Michigan less than one-half of 
the farmers who made returns, constituting 
more than one half of all who are in the 
State, were under any mortgage of any 
kind. The mortgages in force were equal 
to only 17 per cent. of the full value 
of all farms, or to 3744 per cent. of the full 
value of the farm pledged as security for 
specific mortgages. . . . 

In these two instances we have proof of 
the general conditions. The Western farmer 
is a creditor rather than a debtor. It is for 
his interest to maintain the gold standard 
of value. Itis not tor-his interest to cheat 
his creditors. He is the man who will be 
cheated by the adoption of a seventy-cent 
dollar. He is finding that out. Those who 
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DISORDERED LIVER 


DRIED BLOOD AND CHEMICALS. 
Taken as directed, these famous Pills will _ 


prose marvellous restoratives to ali enfeebled DAVIDGE FERTILIZER CO., 
y the above or kindred diseases. 121 Front Street, 8. Y. 


25 Cents a Box SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
but generally recognized in England and, in 
fact throughout the world to be “‘worth a 
guinea _a box,” for the reason that they 
WILL CURE a wide of com. 
plaints, and that they have saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guineas, in 
doctors’ bills, — 

Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, ¢ 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. § 
New York Depot, 365 Cana! St. 6 


ern farmers will presently find out that 
the Western farmers are neither fools nor 
knaves and that they are creditors rather 
than debtors.—EDWARD ATKINSON, | in 
Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 
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A Thing of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 
“Yet hand is that hand does.” 
But beauty from use you need not sever, 
We join ’em like a bee to its buzz. 
Our fence is neat, our fence is strong, 
It puts your farm on “ dress parade.” 


The farmer is, judged by the passing throng, 
Either “ thoroughbred,” “scrub,” or “ grade.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., 
Adrian, Mich. 


DO NOT LOSE A YEAR, 


Plant this Spring one 
of our strong bearing 
Vines and soon begin to 
enjoy this luscious grape. 
Splendid! Delicious! Ex- 
cellent! are the excla- 
mations from those who 
have tested the Green 
Mountain, the earliest 
ind best of all grapes. 
Ripens here in August,yet 
of most delicate text. 
and exquisite flavor. Be 
not misled into buying this grape under other names. 
Every genuine vine is sealed with our trade mark seal as 
above. Send for circular, giving full information. 
Agents wanted in every State. ‘Alldress, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 


New Canaan, Conn. 
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5 when all dies fail. Sold 
nly by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way,N.¥. Write for book ot prootak REE 


MENEEBLY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes. 
Peals. For more than half a century 
for superiority over all others. 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
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A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “‘ The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.”’ 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable fa 
improved and economic 
cookery.For Soups,Sauces 

~ and Made Dishes. 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


60c. gallon; 30 gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Cana with aa instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all kinds of roofs, 
Refer to R. Hoe & Ca., Harper Bros., 
Oe ema & Co., and 9,000 roofs from 10 to 
2 years old. 


Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co., 
who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 3,5 or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN ST., N. Y. 
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ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 











If Darwin's theory is to be accepted, then the fact that I am 
the sole survivor in the trade of those who began with 
me same line of business, gives significance to 
the factthat my sales of seed to market gardeners, 
wellknown to be the most critical of all buyers 

as increased year by year until it has now, reached 
vast proportions, That I raise many varieties on 
my five seed farms, make 1700 tests annually for vitality, and 
test noveltiés, that noone may be imposed on, will explain 
much tothe thoughtful buyer. I invite you to write for my 
E Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue. 


J.d3. H, GREGORY & SON, Marbichcad, Mass, 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar Baking Powder. hest of 
all in leaventnn Seenath. Lovet _ States 


Government Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Guid Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


GALES CYCLES 
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POSITIVELY FIRST CLASS. $100°. 


SCHOVERLING. DALY & GALES 


BROADWAY. NEW Y 


FINE LINE 


Spring eel 


MEN AND BOYS. 
Prices Moderate. 


DEVLIN & C0,, 


44 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 








A THIS NEW STEAM YACHT FOR SALE 
l 18 MILES PER HOUR. 
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_ SPEED, 
Dimensions 81ft., 4in. over all; 71ft., Gin. water line; Beam 10ft.; Draught 4ft., Gin. 
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sign. Triple 8, coil 
Oo ent eee 





. — > 


Mahi Hull. _ Handsomely finished. ag 
eens walk adapted for general cruising. 
C.D. MILOGIER, 


Designer and Builder of Steam Yachts, Launches and Marine Engines, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Refers to Mr. T. y. JOHNSTON, Jr., of THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York. 


The Famous Oil Range 


WITH 4 POWERFUL BURNERS. 


—— = 


of the latest 
quarters for 





oil and the h price of coal, b: the 

Po ie Ph jt 4 

five can be done on this stove. It can be run for less 
ae 2s cost ex 73 cents per day. 

us for special circulars, and we can put you in the wa get- 

ting this stove, no matter what part of the country you A alia 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., 
BOSTON, MASS., 

ay MANUPACTURERS OF THE PAMOUS OIL RANGE. 

SMITH & WESSON ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 
es mane 


CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washingtou Malden Best 


on 
The latest production from the works of Smith & 170 State sire et ‘Chie: ‘New York. 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, TR. AVEL 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- RESORTS ETC. 
A MODEL RAILWAY. 


tection against accidental discharge from careless ‘6 A - 
The Burlington Rou 


handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 


Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 

Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 


discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 
Omaha and Denver. 








A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 











All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 
Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 





Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 
S. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston, Mass 












BAVENTILATING CLOTH, 

i also in FINE 

\ Single Ply CLOTH. 
SINGLE PLY for 





= nm, Misses & Ladies. 
ge bO0D SENSE WAISTS 
are SUPERI@CR to All Others. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord Button Holes— 
‘ Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
Gives Satisfaction. Besure your waist isstam ped 
“GOOD SENSHE.”’ 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broapway.N. Y. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 








cannot supply you, an order sent to address below For safety, comf equipment, track and 
will receive prompt and careful attention. efficient service i has non qual Tic via 
SMITH & WESSON, | THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
better on the American Continent. 
P. 8. EUSTIS, General 
Springfield, Mass. 1S, General Pase’r & Ticket Agt. 








The Aermotor Pneumatic Water Supply System 
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Aermotor Co., that guaran. 
it both ways, and to 
enables it to fur- 


owers. 
Sipep weate einen, ote, Hat Ele esee—er ou 
want the tower you don't have to (he Biel Fitting 
all 
RMOTO 
12M 


JOHN MASON, 
Manufacturer of Jewelry 
and Silverware, 


AND 


ply every part of your house with water without an E 


wind: 
CO, 12th and Rook. 





Importer of Diamonds and 
Precious Stones. 


262 FIFTH AVE., NewYork. 
Wedding Presents and Easter Gifts. 


Aspecial line of Silverware and 
Toilet Articles have been marked 
at very low prices, as no dupli- 
cates can be had. 








Geretuiservice. |)QQG § Avg ABEMCY: Boston 


WwW. & B. DOUGLAS, 


IDDLETOWN 






ONE WEEK AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR, 


AT REASONABLE COST 
e PAYABLE IN INSTALMENTS, 
includingRail 














way ticket to Chica- 
CONN. . First-c’ R 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and ‘or from an: 


1% Lake St., Chicago. 


y 
tates or Canada, and full 
MANUFACTURERS OF jon, ad 


j dress 
olgibian mockery 




















oot po 173 Broadway, New York. | 
Fistares, iron Curbs. 'Yard ARE YOU GOING ABROAD? 


A series of personally conducted parties will leave 
New 
so Girth Sy Ce 
NORWAY, SWEDEN AND RUSSIA TOUR 
leaves June 9th on “ AUGUSTA VICTORIA.” 
Send for mes. 
E. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 


etc. 
Ww. sFounded in 1 
scot medal awarded 


> Vcore 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL’S BOOKS FOR TRAVELERS. 
“ FOUR-TRACK SERIES.” 
This isa series of books on American health and pleasure resorts and the luxuries of American travel, 
published by the Passenger Department of the New York Central & Hudson River R. R, 
Among them will he found the following: 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE ON AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD, 
itu: more than = -— a! a x ‘ Rt 
postpaid, on receipt of cents in stampe. ; 





ion that lies within the first one and 
the Harlem a the other by the Hud- 


son Division, of the New York Central & Hudson River R.R. Itis pratuaky ustrated with half- and 
wi engra and a fine map. Ilium’ cover. y May ith, Sent free, postpaid. on rceeipt of five 
cents in stamps. 

THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


ion of the Thousand I of the St. Law- 
very uminated cover. about May 15th. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of four cents in stam wy of the above works will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


ps. Anyof 
nada Mi veers the requisite sr i? 
GEORGE H DANIELS. Genera g pe ‘Agent, Grand Central Statien, New Yerk. 








Tau Inpgrgyogyt, Pages 41 anv 43 Goun SyReet 





“XII” SECTIONAL PLATE. 
. SPOONS AND FORKS 


sin HL 







STAMPED 


1847 Rogers Bros. XII © 


Are nee THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the three 
goin most to wear as shown above, add- 
to their durability. The extra 

and on Table Spoons 


cost on Tea Spoons is 75 cents, 
and Forks, $1.50 per dozen. 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


fh  Lesiy [2 
.B.& E.LSHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN 6 co. 
o 


puLeits 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 5t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


PETROLEUM WASELINE JELLY. 


The most valuable remedy known for the external 
oe. 









1780 





treatment of Wounds, Burns, Sores, ts, Skin Dis- 

DI) Sunburn. fi fl Sat. 

un , and for ev: rpose 

ment it_needed. Also when Maken internally for 
Cough, Cold, Sore Croup, Diphtheria, etc. 

If you have occasion to use Vaseline in any form, be 

careful to aceept omy genuine goods put up by us in 











iginal packages it many droggis are try- 
bu VASELINE put up by 
ec Peres if erseck tent ibe ath 


anima aruet™ ts sitet tle oe 
Beal Vaseline is sold by all druggists at ten cents. 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS, 














